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Woman’s Part In Home Mod- 


ernization Program 


An Address Delivered by Mrs. Tracy Mebane, Greensboro, N. C., at Annual 
Convention of Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Supply Dealers Association 


The past five years have spared none. Some, of 
course, have been able to weather the storm better than 
others, but many have had to fall by the wayside, their 
business gone, money gone, and morale, in many in- 
stances, gone. But a ray of hope has come to us through 
the enactment of the National Housing Act, which 
makes possible the financing, building, modernizing and 
repairing of homes in America. This program, which 
is designed to act as a stimulus for putting men to work, 
as well as to promote better living conditions, must, and 
| am confident will, be given the wholehearted support 
of all women interested in public welfare and in the 
preservation and protection of the home. 

We are told by those who have made a study of the 
home and its influences that the home in which a child 
spends the early years of its life is closely associated 
with all of the first impressions which affect his later 
attitudes and development. The home 1s to the family 
what the body is to the individual, and it should express 
the highest standard which the family income can pos- 
sibly provide. Woman is the inspiration of the home. 
It is her domain, her workshop, and the fulfillment of 
the requirements of her home depend largely upon her 
ability and ingenuity as its manager. The essential re- 





“Interest 'garden-minded’ women in your program .. . for all agree that beautiful 


grounds are essential to a beautiful home" 





quirements of the home are com- 
fort, happiness and _ restfulness, 
because upon these attributes our 
physical, social, mental and spirit- 
ual needs are dependent. In al- 
most every case it is the wife 
who. decides with regard to the 
home, the changes to be made in it and the things 
needed for its upkeep, therefore women are a vital factor 
in this movement, and must not only be included in it 
but encouraged to take the lead and go forward in this 
modernization program. Through their clubs and vari- 
ous other organizations they can create an enthusiasm 
which will spread over our whole nation. 

The National Housing Act has supplied the means 
and it is up to the women to create demand. We 
must not delay; the sooner we begin actual construction, 
and repairs on buildings, the quicker will prosperity re- 
turn to us. We are told that about 75 per cent of the 
money paid out for modernization work goes for: labor. 
These wages are quickly spent in the stores of the home 
town, thus materially helping local business conditions. 
These merchants, in turn, through their purchases of 
materials required for the remodeling, reach out still 
farther into the industrial centers and are the 
means ofputting to work many men who have 
been idle. 

We are all aware of the fact that economic 
conditions have brought about many changes 
in our dwellings, as well as in the attitude of 
our American women towards the home. Many 
of them no longer feel that their place neces- 
sarily is at home. Many seem to be losing in- 
terest in having a home. They are content to 
live in cramped quarters, with husband and 
wife both working, each going and doing at 
pleasure. But this is only a temporary fling 
that they are enjoying. The call of the home 
will win them back if we but present the attrac- 
tive side of it forcefully enough. 

I do not mean that women will ever go 
back to the domestic servitude of many of 
those of former generations, for women of 
our generation know what it is to be finan- 
cially independent, therefore homes must be 
made most attractive if we [Turn to page 24] 
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LOWEST-PRICED 1”-ton 6-cylinder TRUCK 
IN INTERNATIONAL HISTORY 


@ International Harvester now offers by all odds the best 
value in this popular field, considering beauty of design, 
high standards of quality throughout, and operating econ- 
omy. A 78.5 h. p. engine and sturdy ALL-TRUCK construc- 
tion in a truck of ultra-modern style. Inquire of one of our 
217 Company-owned branches or of any International Truck 
dealer. See the new Model C-30 and others of the new 
streamlined Internationals now on display everywhere. Better 


still, try one out on your own job. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


(INCORPORATED) 
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An Experiment in Sell- 
ing Reconditioned 


Houses 


N EASTERN real estate firm has 
been trying an experiment in the 
marketing of houses. 

This experiment has been planned to 
meet the needs of one city and the special 
abilities of one realty company ; but these 
local and special aspects are not central in 
the project, and the general plan could be 
adapted easily to meet the needs of prac- 
tically any community. For our imme- 
diate purpose the value of the experiment 
is in the light it throws upon the general 
problem of marketing homes; a problem 
which needs much illumination. 


The plan has been described as “Keyed 
to the buyer’s needs”; a phrase which 
expresses the general course followed in 
setting up the experiment. In the first 
place, the houses were reconditioned to 
realize their full possibilities, make them 
desirable as residences and assure a rea- 
sonable freedom from further repairs for 
perhaps five years. In the second place, 
each house was carefully priced at a figure 
justified by local market conditions; and 
these prices were subject to no variations. 
In the third place, a long-term financing 
plan with one mortgage and no concealed 
charges was offered the buyer. And in 
the fourth place, an advertising plan was 
worked out, based upon clear statements 
about the precise things a buyer would 
want to know. For example, the charges 
and payments are reduced to a monthly 
basis for the purpose of comparison with 
rents; and these things are worked out 
simply and clearly so that there can be no 
misunderstanding or false conclusions. 


The firm of realtors conducting the ef- 
fort states candidly that the campaign 
has worked no miracles. But it is well 
satisfied with results, especially because 
it has made satisfactory sales in an off 
season and in a year when the public lacks 
enthusiasm for real estate. 


It seems to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that the phrase, “Keyed to the buy- 
er’s needs,” hits rather near the center 
of the bull’s eye. There have been pe- 
riods when the chief sales reliance of 
realtor or building material dealer was 
the fact that customers had to have houses 
and could pay for them. In such a time, 
every person having materials or services 
to sell looked first and last after his own 
interest and only incidentally if at all 
after the interest of the buyer. The latter 
could take it or leave it. Later on, the 
effort was made to bamboozle or to 
strong-arm the buyer into doing his stuff. 
That, too, is out. Not the least hopeful 
factor of the present situation is that an 
increasing number of buyers and sellers 
are finding it possible to get together and 
on a basis of candor work out methods of 
mutual benefit ; methods based upon trans- 
parent honesty. Why, for example. 
should the buyer be deceived by concealed 
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charges or discounts into believing that 
he pays much less interest than he really 
is paying? If the interest rate is reason- 
able, it can be justified. If unreasonable, 
it should not be charged. And so on 
through the list. The time is here for 
genuine co-operation between buyer and 
seller; and that kind of co-operation can 
go a long way in a reasonable restoration 
of building and modernizing. 





This Sales Manager 
Has the Right 
Idea 


ERE IS a significant comment taken 
from a letter written to his sales- 
men by the general sales manager 

of a large concern handling the products 
of a number of southern mills: 

“It is our belief that if a product equal 
to that of the mills we represent is offered 
at lower prices, the supply will be quickly 
exhausted and our list maintained. Mill 
inventories are light and so are yard in- 
ventories. According to the demand, they 
are nicely balanced and during the winter 
the supply will not be increased. Buyers 
should have confidence in present market 
values.” 

During trying times such as the lumber 
industry has experienced for the past 
several years and which, although im- 
proved, still are far from normal, it re- 
quires moral courage and real conviction 
for a sales manager to stand firm on what 
he believes to be a fair price to all con- 
cerned—manufacturer, wholesaler and re- 
tailer—and let some one else have the 
business that can be secured only at a 
price insufficient to return even a small 
margin of profit. Too often is it the case 
that the market level is established by a 
single sale, or just a few, made at ex- 
tremely low prices. 

The action of this particular sales man- 
ager bears out the opinion expressed in 
some editorial comment in a recent issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to the 
effect that the sales manager is probably 
the most important cog in the entire or- 
ganization of any lumber concern, but 
that unfortunately this fact is all too sel- 
dom recognized by the executive heads. 

The sales manager who carefully, con- 
scientiously, and intelligently studies the 
markets and who strives to serve most 
effectively the producer whom he repre- 
sents and also the purchaser of the prod- 
ucts he has to sell and who has the cour- 
age of his convictions and the ability to 
convince the buyer that his prices are 
right, can do more to keep a concern out 
of the red than any other man in the 
organization. To do this, however, he 
must have the right sort of salesmen 
under his direction, and should see that 
they are properly equipped with knowl- 
edge of the product they are offering for 
sale, the uses to which it is to be put, and 
the conditions and circumstances under 
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which the buyer is making his purchase 

Manufacturers long have devoted thei: 
best thought and effort to ways and mean; 
for producing good lumber at a low cog, 


but too often it has been the case tha § 


when this desired end has been accom. 
plished, all the benefits have been sagri. 
ficed in the desire to move the product tp 
the market, regardless of cost. 

The sales manager quoted has the right 
idea. After careful study, he has estab. 
lished a price list which he believes to be 
fair to the mills he represents and to the 
trade to whom he hopes to sell. He js 
perfectly willing to permit the other fe 
low to sell at lower prices and lose money, 


without faltering or receding from his f 


own stand, believing that his profit will 


come after the competitors’ supply has § 


been exhausted by reason of the lower 
prices at which the lumber has been 
moved. 

As much as anything else right now the 
lumber industry needs a stable market. 
There is a happy medium where prices 
can be stabilized and that will give the 
producer a satisfactory profit and encour- 
age continued buying. The retail lumber 
defers and buyers for the large wood- 
using industries really are not so much 
interested in an extremely low and fluctu- 
ating price as they are in a stable price 
on a basis satisfactory to all concerned. 

The sales manager referred to has set 
a mark that should be a guide for other 
sales managers and for the lumber indus- 
try generally. It is to be hoped for the 
best interests of all concerned that his 
example may be followed by others, to 
the end that a more stable lumber market 
may be assured. 


A Kentucky Editor 
Scents a “Raw 


Deal” 


HOUGH Campbellsville, Ky., is a 
town of less than 2,000 population, 
it has a newspaper whose editor is 

a constructive thinker and who is not 
afraid to express his opinion on matters 
that affect the welfare of his community. 
This was demonstrated in some comment 
in a recent issue with reference to the en- 
croachment of Government on private in- 
dustry. Because it touches so closely a 
question that directly affects the lumber 
industry and in which so many lumber- 
men are interested, the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN feels that reproduction of this 
comment in its own editorial columns will 
be appreciated by many readers. The 
editor of the Campbellsville Star says: 


“The leasing of the C. H. Sandusky 
planing mill at Columbia, and we sus- 
pect the sawmill of W. H. Sandusky also, 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration definitely places the Govern- 
ment in business and in actual competi- 
tion with other mills in this section and 
elsewhere in the country. We heard of 
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this move several weeks since, and from 
4 reliable source, but thought it so en- 
tirely foreign to fair business practices 
that it could not happen. However, it is 
an actual fact. The price to be paid for 
these mills naturally is not being made 
public, but if our information on this 
score is aS correct as on the leasing, it is 
a ‘whale’ of a good trade for the San- 
dusky boys. Knowing both of these 
gentlemen, and considering them among 
our firm friends for thirty years, the 


A Correspondent 


OME observations on Codes, mer- 
S chandising, price control and fair 

trade practices, voluntary and in- 
voluntary, made in a letter to the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN by one who has been 
closely identified with the lumber industry 
for many years, are so timely and so in- 
teresting it is felt that they may well re- 
place, for the edification of the industry, 
editorial comment that might otherwise 
occupy this space. No reader may agree 
100 percent with the thoughts advanced 
by the writer, but certainly every reader 
will agree with them in part. They are 
commended to the thoughtful considera- 
tion of the industry: 

“Three hundred years before Christ, a 
prominent citizen by the name of Aris- 
totle made the statement that Govern- 
ment is weakened by the passage of laws 
which can not be enforced. 

“The eminent essayist Macaulay, 104 
years ago, during a great depression 
wrote: ‘History is full of the signs of 
natural progress in society. We see in 
almost every part of the annals of man- 
kind how the industry of individuals, 
struggling up against wars, taxes, fam- 
ines, conflagrations, mischievous prohibi- 
tions and more mischievous protections, 
creates faster than governments can 
squander, and repairs whatever invaders 
can destroy.’ 

“A generation ago in the United States 
temperance was making great strides. In 
most of our universities and colleges the 
young man who attended a social function 
with the odor of liquor on his breath was 
in disgrace. To offer an intoxicating 
drink to a ‘co-ed’ was considered an in- 
sult. Then came the ‘noble experiment.’ 
The government of all the people said to 
all the people: ‘Thou shalt not.’ The 
attitude was changed. It became a sport- 
ing chance. The young man who attended 
a sorority dance without a well-filled flask 
was so unpopular he retired early. Liquor 
received so much free publicity in the 
press of the country that its abuses in- 
creased and the temperance movement re- 
ceived a serious set-back. 

“Can business take a lesson from this 
and similar experiences? Codes of fair 
competition are not new. Businesses and 
professions have developed codes of fair 
competition over a long period of time, 
and good strides were made long before 
NRA was ever heard of. But for many 
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writer is pleased that they are to get in 
the ‘gravy.’ And furthermore, they with 
their foremen and chief office help are to 
be retained in charge of the mills, which 
is also good news. 

“The plant is being made ready for 
government operation, and some addi- 
tional machinery is being installed. It is 
understood that furniture and building 
supplies wall be manufactured, and relief 
labor used at 20 cents per hour. (Code 
prices in this district call for 29 cents per 


19 


hour.) The force at the mill and in the 
woods will number more than 100 men, 
it is said. The products of this operation 
are in competition with privately owned 
mills that have a capital investment, pay 
taxes and in other ways contribute to the 
benefit of the communities and pour 
money into the Federal treasury. 
“With due respect to all at the top of 
the Government, if this is a part of the 
New Deal, we frankly and unreservedly 
say it is a raw deal for competing mills.” 


's View of Some Industry Problems 


years business complained that anti-trust 
laws interfered with co-operative meas- 
ures of constructive action. Then came 
NRA and offered business an opportunity 
legally to co-operate. But it begins to 
look like they went too far. There was 
too much ‘verboten.’ Leaders tried to 
reach the millennium in one step. Our 
own lumber industry is a case in point. 
They developed the lumber code—the 
‘model code’ it has been termed, it was 
so perfect, so comprehensive. It was a 
wonderful job—and this is not meant as 
sarcasm. It was the result of much real 
thinking by men of great ability and ex- 
perience. But when it came to adminis- 
tration the job proved to be too big. It 
was too long a step to take all at once. 
One part worked a hardship on one per- 
son and another on someone else. It 
created suspicion on the part of some 
because they did not understand certain 
rulings. Some _ interpretations were 
wrong. Asa result there was widespread 
evasion of certain parts. It was not flex- 
ible enough to meet some conditions. 

“Now one important clause—cost pro- 
tection prices—has been eliminated. An- 
other big feature, production control, is 
under fire, and many believe that it will 
go the same way as prices. Both these 
clauses were set up so that the authority 
could regulate every producer and tell 
him ‘thou shalt not.’ There again is a 
weakness. 

“There is a slow and tedious way out— 
voluntary compliance through education. 
That was making fairly good strides until 
the depression arrived and the ‘thou shalt 
not’ remedy was tried in the emergency. 
It may be that we shall have to repeal 
prohibition in the lumWBer industry and 
build up codes of fair competition 
through education, and adopt a slogan 
similar to that of a prominent service club 
which says: ‘He profits most who serves 
best.’ This can be proved. Some lumber 
manufacturers today take themselves out 
of competition with the unreasonable 
price-cutter by building a reputation for 
products that are superior. Well loaded, 
promptly shipped lumber, carefully 
graded, trade-marked, and protected, end- 
matched, or painted to prevent checking, 
is beyond competition with the unknown 
producer’s maverick product. It serves 
better, and therefore it profits more. 

“In some respects codes of fair com- 


petition that were working well in the 
lumber industry before NRA have ac- 


. tually received a set-back under the new 


regime. When the present codes were 
set up some lumbermen thought the mil- 
lennium was here. Retailers tried to force 
all lumber sales to go through their chan- 
nels. This was seen to be a mistake and 
was modified, but in the meantime whole- 
salers started going around the retailer 
for almost every kind of business. Cer- 
tain wholesalers have now got the habit 
of selling direct to contractors, large and 
small, and are even advertising in con- 
tractors’ publications. In some cases the 
retailer pays for the subscription of the 
publication that goes to his contractor 
friend, carrying the advertisement of the 
manufacturer or wholesaler direct to this 
contractor friend. 

“Tt seems that, like the temperance 
problem, we shall have to have some pa- 
tience while we build back to a sound, 
voluntary code of fair trade practice. 
Lumbermen are not different from other 
citizens. They won’t refrain from in- 
vading the other fellow’s territory be- 
cause a law says ‘thou shalt not,’ but 
they will refrain when they learn by ex- 
perience that they lose more and better 
business when it becomes known that they 


are poaching.” 





Sales to Contractors Pay 
Ohio Sales Tax 


Cotumsus, Oun1o, Jan. 30.—The Ohio Tax 
Commission, charged with the administration of 
the Ohio bracketed sales tax, promulgated a 
ruling recently that contractors—whether for 
the erection of a house or business block, or 
for definite parts of the work or subcontracts— 
would be considered the ultimate consumers as 
far as the sales tax is concerned; and that the 
dealer selling supplies to him must collect the 
tax. For a time it was believed that some sort 
of ruling would be made to permit the con- 
tractor to become a vendor, and to pass on the 
tax to the owner. 

The question was considered by Attorney- 
General John W. Bricker, who held that, as 
far as taxes are concerned, it would be proper 
to regard the contractor as the ultimate con- 
sumer, 

This ruling applies to all supplies sold to 
contractors—including lumber, building supplies, 
plumbing supplies, hardware, paints and paint- 
ers’ supplies, wallpaper, roofing, sewer and 
drainage materials, electrical supplies, and in 
fact every conceivable tangible personal prop- 
erty that enters into construction work. 

The new sales tax became effective Jan. 27. 
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Keeping Your Lumber Business 


Before the Public 


In preceding issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN (page 22) we printed a 
story about a suburban manager of a line 
yard who was having a hard time im- 
pressing upon the people of his com- 
munity the fact that he handles lumber, 
as well as all manner of building special- 
ties and accessories. In fact, it seemed 
to him that his establishment was much 
better known as a paint and building 
specialty store than as a lumber yard— 
this being largely due to the fact that all 
of the lumber stock was stored under 
cover, and out of the sight of the public, 
in the rear of the building which houses 
the various other stocks referred to. 

To help this dealer solve his problem 
of how to impress the strictly lumber end 
of his business upon his public, we sug- 
gested that probably some of our readers 
had good ideas on how to display lumber 
—‘“just common, ordinary lumber”—and 
wouldn’t mind telling us about them, so 
that they might be passed along for the 
benefit of any and all readers who might 
be interested. 

We expected that this would bring 
some helpful suggestions, and have not 
been disappointed. One of the first re- 
sponses comes from C. E. Hillier, who 





F YOU want to sell lumber, 
show what can be made 
from it 





for something like thirty-one years has 
been in the employ of that sterling retail 
lumberman, and all-around gentleman, 
John M. Lyon, at La Harpe, Ill. Mr. 
Hillier’s letter, which bristles with good 
suggestions, reads as follows in part: 

“T have just finished reading the ar- 
ticle in Jan. 19 issue in which you ask 
for suggestions on how to display lum- 


ber. To my mind, the best way for a 
dealer to display lumber and lumber 
products is to build miniature buildings 
and place them in his salesroom. In the 
article referred to it is stated that the 
dealer has a large display window. Let 
him put some of these buildings in his 
window. There is no end to the small 
structures and articles that can be made 
from lumber, and placed where they can 
be seen. For instance, the dealer can 
build a miniature cottage, barn, chicken 
house, small hog house; or he can dis- 
play such accessories as gates, porch and 
lawn furniture, settees, foot-stools and 
many other articles. Any of these can be 
built by a carpenter, or if the dealer has 
in his employ a man who is handy with 
tools he could construct them at odd 
times. 

“The writer does not own a lumber 
yard, but has worked in one for the last 
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thirty-one years. We have constructed 
all kinds of buildings complete, includin 
hay-racks and hog-racks. We build them, 
and let the buyers come in and haul them 
home. We always tack our lumber-yard 
sign on each side of the building or what- 
ever it may be that is going out, before 
it leaves the yard. That shows the pub- 
lic where it came from, and also is q 
good reminder that we carry all kinds of 





THE BEST way to display 
lumber, and lumber 
products, is to build minia- 
ture buildings 





lumber. The buyers often haul these 
items as far as twelve miles. 

“If you want to sell lumber, show what 
can be made from it. If this is of any 
benefit to your readers, you are welcome 
to print it.” 

Other suggestions for display of lum- 
ber as well as various other materials 
handled in the average lumber yard will 
appear in later issues. 


Displays That Help to Move the 
Merchandise 


The frequency with which the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN is asked by lumber 
and building material dealers for sugges- 
tions, and particularly for illustrations, 
relating to merchandise displays in the 
above lines, suggests that the highly im- 
portant element of display, in retail mer- 
chandising, is uppermost in their minds, 
as indeed it should be. The impetus that 
has been given to retail sales through 
clever and attractive displays is beyond 
all computation. This is true of the 
great department stores in metropolitan 
centers, as well as the little shop just off 
Main Street. 

While the accompanying photographs 
show displays that were especially de- 


Two views of unified display of the Central Lumber Co. at Contractors’ and Builders’ Show, Reading, Pa. 


signed for a Builders’ Show, they em- 
body ideas equally applicable to merchan- 
dise displays for dealers’ salesrooms. 
Attractive and tasteful to the last de- 
gree, they reflect decided credit both upon 
the retail dealer and the manufacturers 
whose wares are shown. 

The photographs were supplied by the 
Central Lumber Co., Reading, Pa., at the 
request of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and show that company’s display at the 
Reading Contractors’ and Builders’ Show. 
With them was submitted a third photo- 
graph, which on account of space limita- 
tions is not reproduced. In response to 


the editor’s request for details of the dis- 
play, as well as for the firm’s views re- 
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garding the relationship of uptodate dis- 
play methods to modern merchandising, 
a representative of the Central Lumber 
Co. said: 

“Selling today demands bigger and 
better displays of merchandise. We feel 
that this is especially true in the retail 
jumber business at this time. In our 
opinion, displays should be so planned 
and designed as to actually show practical 
uses of materials, utilizing the latest and 
most advanced ideas. They should, 
whenever possible, carry a definite idea 
or plan through to a conclusion. In other 
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words, don’t merely fell the public, but 
show them. 

“Consistent with this line of thought, 
our company installed in the Contractors’ 
and Builders’ Show, here in Reading, the 
70-foot exhibit illustrated in the accom- 
panying photographs. The combined 
exhibit was very effective, and aroused 
real interest on the part of those who at- 
tended the show. The photographs clearly 
show how this exhibit was arranged to 
feature each product, yet to make the 
total display a unit of selling ideas for 
the Central Lumber Co. In other words, 
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it was designed to carry out Central's 
idea of a real sales-creating display. 
During the show a sales representative 
from each manufacturer whose goods 
were displayed was in attendance. Prod- 
ucts of quality, backed by factory infor- 
mation, combined with retail display, will 
get the business. 

“The conclusion of all who were inter- 
ested in the show can be stated in a few 
words: ‘If you want to sell people, you 
must show them something that they 
want more than the money they have— 
then they will buy it.’” 


“Better Barns Make Better Farms’ 


The assured profit from building better 
barns has never before been more emphatic- 
ally demonstrated than at the present time. 
Farming is an art worked out by years of 
experimentation, and the building of better 
barns to help the farmers care for the food 
supplies produced is the retail lumbermen’s 
part in the scheme of economic welfare of 
a nation. 

The tremendous waste this country has 
witnessed during years of plenty is accentu- 
ated by conditions which we are now facing. 
Farm folks are under a crushing burden— 
live stock suffering for lack of food—all 
because there was not enough farsightedness 
in building barns of sufficient size and with 
modern equipment for handling surpluses at 
the time of over-production of food and 
roughage for man and beast. This gross 
negligence may in time be revealed as a 
blessing in disguise, but now it is a telling 
blow to commerce, and to the world at 
large. 

Every retail lumber dealer should be, and 
very often is, an authority on farm building. 
In the past, too many barns have been 
built without a working plan. Proper plan- 
ning is absolutely essential for increasing 
profits on any farm. Arrangement of stor- 
age quarters to save time and labor, to as- 
sure safety from rodents, to lessen the fire 
hazards—all these must be considered. Stor- 
age room for machinery, to keep it from 
undue depreciation; feeding sheds for live 
stock, giving the animals proper protection 
against summer heat and winter cold—all 
these needs are to be considered, and ap- 
propriate plans worked out. 

The lumber dealer should push the sale 
of the materials that are best adapted, show- 
ing their points’ of economy. When a 
farmer wants to build a barn he usually 
thinks of just something to protect his stock 
and to store feed in. The materials dealer 
should co-operate with the farmer, to the 
end that he may get something of lasting 
good for his farm. This is where the own- 
er’s rough estimate, together with the deal- 
er’s barn plan, can be economically worked 
out, without slighting of the essential 
Strength factor, yet embodying provisions 
tor the farmer’s individual needs. 


LUMBER-WOMAN INSPECTS 


A FARM BARN 
I visited the farm of F. M. Klattenhoff, 
near Lubbock, recently, and found feed 


stored in various parts of the barn. I learned 
that the barn has never been empty since 
it was built, eighteen years ago. It is a 
large barn, 60x120 feet, on concrete foun- 
dation and with concrete floors. Its com- 
partments are arranged for saving time in 
storing feed, and the doors are arranged so 
that the storage space can be used accord- 
ing to crop rotation; no feed remaining long 
enough to become over-aged; one side of a 





BY MARY MOORE PRIDEAUX 


[NOTE: This story, written for the American 
Lumberman by the wife of a lumber retailer at 
Lubbock, Tex., reflects her personal, first-hand ob- 
servation of the field discussed.—Editor.] 





compartment being used for last year’s feed 
while the new crop is being stored. Air 
passages for ventilation are arranged at the 
top. Harness rooms, with saddle racks, 
keep this most necessary farm equipment in 
perfect order. Other modern barn arrange- 
ments save labor and protect the live stock. 

All this is because the owner had worked 
out a building plan, assisted by a compe- 
tent lumber dealer. Mr. Klattenhoff said 
he had saved thousands of dollars in feed, 
sold a great deal, and furnished his neigh- 
boring farmers with corn, maize and baled 
hay when other slim years had left their 
own barns empty. Many of these neigh- 
bors had depended upon outside storage; 
bad weather conditions had rotted their 
feed; rodents had taken the best grain to 
feed their ever-increasing broods of destroy- 
ers, while all the time also ravaging the 
poultry. Feed not properly housed and 
protected is a standing invitation to rats, 
mice and other vermin. 


RETAILERS ARE STUDYING 
FARM CONSTRUCTION 


Retail lumber dealers properly are study- 
ing with a closer scrutiny than ever before 
each unit of farm construction. Practical 
experience teaches that no one type will 
suit all farms, or climates. So a variety of 
plans must be kept on hand, to fit any par- 
ticular farmer’s need. If he operates a dairy 
farm, conditions differ from those prevailing 
where wheat granaries, or storage for oats, 
millet, or hay are the chief considerations. 
The dairy barn calls for many modern fea- 
tures, such as concrete floored stalls, with 
water piped into the barn to flush away 
the waste, and windmills and water tanks 
placed conveniently near to facilitate sani- 
tation. Room must be provided for grind- 
ing and mixing of a balanced ration for the 
cows, worked out to produce the greatest 
milk quantity and butter-fat content. 


A wheat farmer would think first of gran- 
aries with impervious floors, and tight side 


walls, to exclude vermin, and 


rot. 
of various 


dampness 


materials for lining the bins, 


chinking the corners so there will be least 
Possibly the 
de- 
pends upon the grade of his wheat when 
taken to market; so show him the differ- 


possible danger from weevils. 


farmer hasn’t thought of this. Much 


ence, 


Hog barns once were considered useless 
“Any old thing is good enough for 


frills 


Here the retailer can advise the use 


a hog,’ was the idea. But this has long 
since been refuted. Hogs manufacture more 
and better meat, at less cost, when prop- 
erly housed. Hog houses with pens for 
keeping the sow and young pigs protected 
against heat, as well as against rain and 
cold, reduce the risk of disease, and help 
produce better animals than if they are left 
to rough it in poorly built pens, not large 
enough for exercise, or properly equipped 
for feeding. 


NEED ADVICE ABOUT MOD- 
ERNIZING BARNS 


Many farmers are not now able to tear 
down their old barns and build bigger and 
better ones from ground to roof, but they 
are seeking advice about renovizing them. 
Here the dealer should be able to help by 
showing the farmer how he may work in 
the usable lumber in the old barn, while 
at the same time selling some new struc- 
tural material, for foundations, studs, raft- 
ers, roof etc. I visited last summer a barn 
being reconstructed on the Val H. Moore 
farm in Falls County, where the best mate- 
rial from a barn built more than 40 years 
ago was utilized in rebuilding along modern 
lines. When the barn was finished and 
painted inside and out this renovizing job 
stood out as a most gratifying success. 
Moreover, this barn was torn down and re- 
built at a time when crops were short in 
that locality, using the labor of farm hands, 
supervised by a competent carpenter, who 
together with the retail lumber dealer had 
worked out the best building plan. 

A number of details can be worked out for 
the farmer by the dealer, such as _ light, 
ventilation, cost and appearance, in keep- 
ing with the amount of money available 
for the structure. Be sure to recommend 
to the farmer a competent carpenter. Often 
much good material is butchered and wasted 
by poor builders. 





University Course to Survey 
Building Materials 


New York, Jan. 28.—Modern bfilding pro- 
ducts will be surveyed in a course to be given 
for the first time during the spring session in 
Columbia University Extension. Architects, 
contractors, appraisers, interior decorators and 
others connected with the building industry 
will study the claims of newly introduced or 
improved materials with respect to special 
characteristics, efficiencies and best applica- 
tions. Inspection of samples and visits to typi- 
cal installations will be included in the course. 
Eugene Raskin, who will conduct the course, 
will present the relative merits of materials 
from a professional standpoint. Mechanical 
devices, building materials and materials for 
interior decoration will be considered, as well 
as new products introduced during the spring. 
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Slanted-top compartment display table that gives 

the smaller items of merchandise a chance at the 

nickels and dimes; it is used by the South Side 
Lumber Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Well, some of the experimental new gar- 
ments of commerce have come unsewed! 

This department is prepared a few weeks 
in advance of its appearance in print; and 
at the moment we don’t know how long the 
rip is. The master minds may sew it up or 
put on a patch or just hemstitch around the 
opening. You, more or less gentle reader, 
as you follow these lines, know more about 
the matter than we do as we write them: 
so why should we be telling you! 

But in the meantime several of the boys 
have been gathering ideas out of the times; 
and some of these ideas are destined to last, 


regardless of experiments. At least the 
dealers think so, and this department 
agrees. Earl C. Fingerle, of the Fingerle 


Lumber Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., thinks there 
is going to be a long and important spell 
of remodeling and repair. Taking the coun- 
try as a whole, there are still thousands of 
houses that are too good to be thrown away 
but that are wearing thin in places. Some 
of the worst ones might be chucked if the 
owners began making lots of money; but, 
until that happy time arrives, the next best 
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RETAILER 


thing is to see what can be done with a 
couple of boards and a can of paint. 

Mr. Fingerle has decided that he’ll get 
organized to aid in this wholesome process. 
First of all, this repair work calls for a 
fairly complete list of items, but not in such 
large quantities; so he has gone through the 
warehouse and has divided the bins into 
four or more compartments. This arrange- 
ment makes it possible to separate the 
lengths of given patterns and grades, and 
to get everything placed in order for easy 
location and handling. 

Mr. Fingerle, like several other dealers 
mentioned recently in these columns, has 
studied the methods of the chain stores. He 


‘ 





The attractive office 
of the Miller Lumber 
Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; this concern 
combines the sale of 
building materials with 
big-time contracting 





wants customers to roam the yard, and 
help in the process of deciding what to buy, 
through the chain-store device of looking at 
the goods. Hence he was preparing to card 
all the bins with sizes and prices. His card- 
ing system consists of letters and figures 
pasted to cards, making possible the use of 
bright colors. He uses the same system 
in making panel cards to be used on his 
trucks; advertising a single item at a given 





The quickest moving 
items are kept on the 
lower shelves of this 
paint display fixture, 
which has its top sec- 
tion slanted backward; 
it is used by the South 
Side Lumber Co., of 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





price. These cards can be read at a glance 
as the trucks drive along; and, of course, 
the truck cards are changed frequently and 
are kept seasonal. 

The trucks are enameled white; a color 
which makes them conspicuous and one that 
is surprisingly practical. Unless the ma- 
chines get into mud, a daily wiping off 
makes them look as though they’d just come 
from the paint rack. This conspicuous but 
not gaudy color proves effective in attract- 
ing attention and in keeping the firm name 
in the public mind. To help along, he has 
the name done along the sides of the ma- 
chine in block letters, cut in his own shop. 

“I like the idea of posted prices,” he re- 
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marked. “People have faith in advertised 
prices, especially if the dealer takes the 
trouble to have them done in printed fig- 
ures. They might think a figure written in 
chalk would be erased and rewritten from 
hour to hour or customer to customer. But 
a permanent sign that can be read and re 
membered by all and sundry creates confi- 
dence that all and sundry pay the same 
amount of money. Prices by the piece help 
a shopper to estimate the cost of his pro- 
posed purchase, and to alter it to fit his 
pocketbook without the embarrassment of 
discussing his limited financial resources 
with a clerk. 


“IT have another yard in a farming com- 
munity,” he said, “and the same policy of 
price carding and display of goods has 
proved quite as useful there as it has here. 
The whole idea is so to organize and ar- 
range the yard that I can make the most 
of the small sale.” 

In describing his rearrangement of 
storage, and the addition of shorts and odd 
items, there was one adjustment that Mr. 
Fingerle didn’t trouble to mention. That’s 
the remodeling of the dealer’s mind and 
attitude and habits to fit this different sort 
of trade. Sometimes this alteration is more 
difficult than changes in the bins; but the 
latter changes don’t do so much good unless 
the dealer sets himself practically to push 
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Trailing the New Kinds of Merchandising Re 


A YARD THAT IS BETTING ON CONTINUED REPAIR—BUILD- 
ING A NEW OFFICE—A CONCERN WITH A TREMEN- 
DOUS STOCK—A DIFFERENT TECHNIQUE OF BUSINESS 


the kind of sale represented by the rear- 
ranged yard. Mr. Fingerle seems to have 
peen successful in both kinds of alterations. 

We found our good friend, Irwin Earl, 
head of the C. A. Sauer Co. and also presi- 
dent of the Washtenaw Lumber Co., cheered 
by the fact that Ann Arbor sales had long 
been running along at a rather even rate. 
This university city is also a wealthy place 
that has a steady commercial life quite 
independent of the big school. There was 
no sales peak in the spring of ’34, and no 
slump during the summer or fall. It has 
settled down to a pace that seems justified 
by conditions and has followed that pace 
with no scares and no sudden hopes. Mr. 





Earl added quite candidly that the local 
yards were equipped to handle considerably 
more trade, and had their problems carry- 
ing their fixed investment on the actual 
volume of today’s business. 

Because Ann Arbor people were refusing 
to speed up until actual income pointed to 
the safety of more speed, the Federal offers 
of money to build and repair met a slow 
response. People who were in debt, but 
who had unused credit, didn’t care for the 
idea of paying more interest. People out 
of debt gave thanks for their freedom from 
interest payments and stayed that way. 


The Sauer company is a big and powerful 
concern, well equipped and well prepared 
to meet conditions. It has done an exten- 
sive millwork business. Mr. Earl remarked 
without amusement upon the fact that the 
supposedly rigid pricing of millwork accord- 
ing to Cost Book A under the Code had 
developed some surprising flexibility. As 
we remember the story, a mill upward of 
1,000 miles away went some 10 or 15 percent 
under the Sauer price on a job in a neigh- 
boring town; and this was a delivered price. 
Mr. Earl mentioned one local residence of 
34 that was costing some $50,000. 

Geo. S. Davis, of the Gill Lumber Co., told 
the Realm he was confident of the future, 
and proved it by displaying the architect’s 
drawing of a handsome new office and finish 
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warehouse that presumably is now under 
construction. The plan was to get it 
enclosed and to make a winter job of it. 
We hope to have pictures and a description 
when the work gets along. Mr. Davis said 
the Codes had worked pretty well among 
the retailers of Ann Arbor, so far as local 
compliance was concerned. 

Leever & Leever, located on the outskirts 
of the city, have a big yard and carry one 
of the biggest stocks in southern Michigan. 
It is an amazing place with tremendous 
quantities of hardwoods; oak, ash, bass, 
mahogany and so on. Its success turns 
upon buying in large quantities and in find- 
ing suitable outlets for this stock. No sales 





The white enameled 
trucks of the Fingerle 
Lumber Co., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., with name 
in outstanding wood 
block letters, are con- 
spicuous on the streets 





are too big or too small. They range from 
purchases by schoolboys for manual train- 
ing work, through wagon stock sold to 
farmers, and on up to industrial uses. At 
the time of our visit the company had six 
springboards of hickory, to be used at swim- 


ming pools, and measuring 3 by 16 inches, 


16 feet long. Only these six were left out 
of a carload purchased not so long ago. A 


considerable amount of basswood is sold for 





The larger bins have 
subdivided by 
horizontal 4x4's and 
vertical 2x4's, to carry 


been 


separately as many as 
six different lengths of 
an item in the same 
bin, and the divisions 
make it easy for the 
Fingerle Lumber Co., 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
to find the wanted 
piece quickly 








EARL C. 
FINGERLE, 
of Ann 
Arbor 
Mich., who 
has adjusted 
himself to 
small sales 


use in building automobile trailers of one 
kind or another. 

Within the last year or so the company 
has taken on builders’ supplies, a line not 
carried before. At the time of our visit, 
cement sales were said to be running a car 
a week. This company operates three yards, 
and stock for all three is bought at the Ann 
Arbor office. 

At the Hartwick-Woodfield Co.’s plant in 
Jackson, Mich., the Realm met H. T. Wood- 
field and John R. Woodfield. This is a big 
concern that has huge coal elevators, visible 
over wide areas of the city. The company 
rebuilt the office interior not so long ago, 
and the walls are paneled in knotty pine. 
The order desk has large glass panels in 
front, with space behind for timely displays. 
This, it seems to us, is a particularly valu- 


able display space. Every person who 
comes up to the desk sees it. He can’t 
avoid seeing it. Frequent changes, and 


some skill is assembling displays that tell 
a pointed story, must be effective in sug- 
gesting purchases. At the time of our visit 
this order-desk display was given over 
wholly to insulation. Of course, insulation 
is standard in new houses, and it can be 
added, completely or in part, to old houses. 
At the moment this blanketing of houses 
already built was lagging behind, but it is 
likely that the cold of this present winter 
will clinch the idea started by general ad- 
vertising; and, if the job isn’t done now, 
it’s likely to be put on the owner’s list for 
next spring or summer. The company re- 


ported one expensive new house, for which 
Hartwick-Woodfield 


sold the lumber and 
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millwork. The mill is large, and is impor- 
tant in the company’s set-up. It has been 
kept reasonably busy all through the de- 
pression; perhaps because a good many 
concerns in this area have largely demobil- 
ized their shops. It would seem that the 
closing or reduction of mills has been more 
extensive than the slump in the market. 


LOOKING ASKANCE AT THE THEORIST 


H. T. Woodfield told us the company had 
tried to comply exactly with the various 
regulations; and at the time, which was 
before the withdrawal of price fixing, Mr. 
Woodfield was of the opinion that the total 
effect of the regulations was not beneficial. 
“The chief difficulty,” he said, “is that most 
of these regulations were based upon 
theory; and, while the local men who were 
given the duty of enforcing or applying 
these regulations were able business men, 
they had no great amount to say about the 
general principles. They couldn’t do much 
with it. A theorist who is unacquainted 
with the practical factors and limitations 
of the field where he tries to work, can sel- 
dom create working principles that are 
sound. I’d rather work the other way— 
begin with practice and work out theories. 
This country has all the brains it needs in 
the rank and file. Yes,’ he added with a 
smile, “I suppose there’s some politics min- 
gled with my opinions. But my politics are 
what they are because my opinions are what 
they are; and the opinions come first. You 
can report that there’s at least one Repub- 
lican in the city where the Republican party 
was founded.” 

Frank H. Mather, of the Central City 
Lumber Co., described a local recovery 
effort that seemed to us far-sighted and 
practical. Jackson hasn’t been known as an 
automotive city, and yet its industries have 
been in the field of making wheels, crank- 
shafts, springs and the like for automobiles. 
Many of these factories were owned by and 
operated as branches of the big auto plants, 
and during the depression a number were 
closed. There is a good chance that several, 
if not all, will be needed in the motor re- 
covery which seems near at hand. But, to 
take no chances, a holding company was 
formed, outside the Chamber of Commerce 
but inspired by it, to purchase such plants 
as seemed likely otherwise to be torn down, 
and to seek for concerns that could be 
brought in or organized to use these build- 
ings. Jackson is well suited in every way 
to be an industrial center, and local busi- 
ness men are working practically to in- 
crease its manufacturing activities. 


THE PUBLIC-SPIRITED B & L 


Mr. Mather tells us Jackson is a strong 
building and loan town. The association of 
which he is an officer offered much assist- 
ance to its customers; offered to accept 
bonds when Government refinancing was 
contemplated; helped the people with appli- 
cations; took some reductions when it 
seemed best; offered to allow former own- 
ers, who had given up, to repurchase their 
houses on favorable terms, and in other 
ways has proved to the public that the 
association was aiming to help the com- 
munity and the people rather than to make 
large profits on equities in distressed 
houses. Mr. Mather also served as chair- 


man of the Retail Lumber Code authority 
for four counties, and stated that in the 
main he had received excellent co-operation 
from dealers. 
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The Michigan bank holiday played a large 
part in events a couple of years ago. Mr. 
Mather told us about some of the local re- 
sults, and paid a high tribute to Adam 
Trieschmann, of the Crossett Lumber Co., 
for his understanding and consideration and 
assistance. Not all manufacturers were so 
considerate. 

R. Marvin Stone, of the R. 
ber Co., has also been busy with Code mat- 
ters, especially in the field of coal. Not 
long ago he was elected president of the 
State coal association. He, too, found that 
all but a very few obeyed the Code provi- 
sions fully. The Codes were drawn up, for 
all practical purposes, to keep the five per- 
cent or so who didn’t want to follow rea- 
sonable practices, from upsetting the whole 
industry. Mr. Stone believes in the general 
principles and objectives of the New Deal, 
and is confident that it is both sound and 
practical and has done much to lay the 
foundations for restored prosperity. 


WORKING OUT A NEW TECHNIQUE 


Several dealers, secretaries and associa- 
tion officials have suggested to us recently 
that so far as our industry is concerned 
we are entering a new phase of recovery 
projects. During the experimental period, 
which may or may not be over, dealers were 
deeply interested in trying to understand 
the rules which prohibited certain acts. 


M. Stone Lum- 
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These were fairly numerous and not too 
easy to understand. To some members of 
the industry it appeared possible that thege 
rules and others to come would about com. 
pass the whole business of running the 
industry; that a complete obedience to the 
rules on the part of everybody would do 
the job of management. 

This, of course, was a mistaken idea, ]t 
is becoming clear that whether the rules 
were and are good or bad, or a mixture, it is 
still the skill and energy of the home dealer 
that will make for sound profits. Such a 
statement, of course, is no reflection on the 
rules. You might draw a parallel with ap 
automobile. Given a motor car with all the 
power and all the gadgets the engineers 
can think of, and they can think of plenty, 
one driver will hit a street car before he 
gets it home, and another will wear the 
machine out without having a serious acci- 
dent. The time is here for dealers to learn 
how to run the yard with the new public 
gadgets. Uncle Sam at the moment is too 
busy thinking up new gadgets to be able to 
serve as individual chauffeur to every lum- 
ber yard. The boys used to think they had 
a sizable merchandising problem. They’ve 
still got it; perhaps no more difficult, but 
different, Let’s have no less thought about 
public regulations, but a little more about 
private operation under those regulations. 


Woman’s Part in Home Modern- 
ization Program 


(Continued from front page) 


expect to bring back our modern woman 
to where she will be willing to give up a lu- 
crative position for one in the home where quite 
often no definite allowance of money is avail- 
able for her personal use. 

Certainly there can be no better way to in- 
spire a desire for the home atmosphere than 
through a program of home improvement and 
modernization. This can be done quickly and 
effectively if we but pull together. pe example 
of how quickly women can accomplish results 
is shown in the Garden Movement. ..A few 
years ago we heard little of gardens and garden 
clubs, but because of the enthusiasm of a few 
lovers of flowers the movement has spread 
until it has reached enormous proportions and 
garden clubs are now a vital factor in every 
community. Incidentally, what a wonderful 
ally you men and women in the building trades 
can have if you will only try to interest the 
garden-minded women in your program of home 
beautification, and it should not be hard, since 
their main interest is a program of beautifica- 
tion, too. Each should act as an incentive to 
the other, for we will all agree that beautiful 
grounds are essential to a beautiful home, and 
a beautiful home, well built, proportioned and 
in good condition, adds to the garden in no 
small way. 

At. this time our government, through the 
Federal Housing Act, is laying great stress on 
the home, because it feels that the home is the 
foundation of our republic and a vital factor in 
our American life. It is not only a noble and 
spiritual institution but an economic factor of 
fundamental importance and must function 
wholesomely and adequately. In order for a 
home to function properly, it must be comfort- 
able, convenient, attractive, and be financed and 
managed in a manner commensurate with the 
family income. At this time let us take up 
some of the essential requirements in each 
group. 

For comfort: The house should first of all 
be large enough to properly house ihe family. 


It must have heat, lights, water, and adequate 
recreation and play room. It must have well 
fitted and correctly placed windows and doors, 
and whenever possible insulation should be in- 
se for this protects from both heat and 
cold. 


For convenience: The home should have as 
many of the modern labor saving devices as 
the income can comfortably provide, plenty of 
closet space, plenty of floor and wall outlets 
for electrical equipment. It should have well 
equipped and accessible bath rooms, and plenty 
of compact built-in equipment such as ‘cabinets 
and shelves for the housewife’s workshop, the 
kitchen. 


For beauty: The house should have a well 
thought out and convenient floor plan that will 
provide bright, cheerful, sunshiny rooms. These 
rooms should be encased in a well-built, well- 
proportioned exterior. But this is not enough, 
for the house should be placed in a setting of 
beauty and restfulness. When we have done 
this we can truthfully say that we have created 
a home that any person will be proud of. 


Future Holds More Improvements 


But science and ingenuity will not let us stop 
here for improvements will continue to be made, 
and in order to keep our homes modern we 
must make these changes as we go along. This 
is what James A. Moffett, Federal Housing 
Administrator, has to say of the homes of the 
future : 


“The house of the future unquestionably will 
be influenced by the disposition of the new and 
many convenient units that make up its com- 

nent parts, both as to interior and exterior. 

tilitarianism in the home and at the same 
time a preservation of those artistic ideals of 
planning and design that have been inherent in 
the true American dwelling, will more and more 
be the objective of our architects and builders. 
The craftsmen who put together our houses 
find evolving each year from our keegly alert 
industries products and materials that give them 
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a wider scope in providing these features.” 

Many of our women have already caught the 
vision of what our homes of the future should 
be, and are keenly alert to the needs of our 
nation in the housing and rehabilitation pro- 
gram. To them it is of such vital importance 
that they are giving a great deal of time and 
energy to it, with no thought of remuneration 
other than the joy of helping in a most worthy 
cause. 

Wherever these women have been at work 
wonderful results have been accomplished. As 
an example of what some of them have done 
let me bring to your attention some cases that 
I have heard about through the AMERICAN 
LuUMBERMAN. One woman chairman, in fact 
the only woman out of 125 chairmen in the 
State of Kansas, is heading the honor roll in 
that State. She reports that her workers have 
made 975 calls and secured 308 jobs which to- 
tal $110,701, and this was done in a county 
with a population of only about 11,000 people. 

They tell us also of another woman, the wife 
of a lumber dealer, who decided to contact all 
of the women within reach of her husband’s de- 
livery service. Many of the women in her 
territory were rural women whose homes lacked 
not only all of the modern labor-saving devices 
but much of what we would consider indis- 
pensable equipment at the present time. She 
took a friendly interest in these women, won 
their confidence, found out what they would 





Exterior view of “Half-and-Half House," half of which stands out in its new 
splendor, emphasized by the drabness of the other half, which was al- 
lowed to remain “as was" 


like and what they could afford. Knowing 
these facts, she could tactfully suggest how 
they could brighten up the kitchen with a little 
paint or add greatly to the convenience of the 
household by building in cabinets and shelves 
for the storing of food-stuffs. Where more 
extensive remodeling was being contemplated, 
she was ready with suggestions for making 
other rooms in the house more comfortable and 
livable. To her is given credit for many new 
floors, porches, sunrooms, and remodeled base- 
ments and attics. Aside from the help that 
she has rendered in the communities where 
she has visited, she has been the means of 
adding materially to her husband’s business, and 
has been instrumental in building up a warm 
feeling of friendship and understanding between 
producer and buyer. 

These women have shown you that they are 
not sitting idle waiting for business to come 
to them but are going out after it. Every wide- 
awake business man knows that that is the only 
method to follow at the present time. Many 
of you women can help business in just such 
a manner if you will take the time; or if you 
feel that you haven’t the time or ability to put 
across such a program, surely you must know 
some woman with personality who can. These 
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are only a few of the things that can be done 
but perhaps they are enough to encourage you 
to get the movement started in your community. 
If we can do that, I am sure that with the men 
and women po together we can help keep 
the wheels of progress turning, and by so doing, 
keep the dollars in circulation and add much 
comfort, health and happiness to our American 
homes. It’s a goal worth striving for. 


“Half-and-Half’ 
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The late Edward W. Bok, famous publisher 
and philanthropist, in his autobiography tells of 
an injunction which as a boy he received from 
his grandmother. As I read it, I thought how 
appropriate it would be if we would all try to 
incorporate it into our program of home mod- 
ernization. This is the line: “Make you the 
world a bit better or more beautiful because 
you have lived in it.” 


'—A New Idea 


In Modernization 


A home half old and half new, known as the 
“Half-and-Half House,’ provided an unusual 
demonstration of home modernization recently 
in Birmingham, Ala. A dozen or more build- 
ing supply dealers co-operated to make the 
exhibit a success, the house being lent for the 
occasion by the Jackson Securities & Invest- 
ment Co., a mortgage loan concern. 

For this project an old house, built 25 years 
ago, was taken. Half of it was remodeled 
from foundation to chimney-top and the other 
half was left in its original state of dilapidation. 
Half of the house was repainted, half reroofed 


and half of the yard landscaped. All decayed 
lumber in the renewed half was replaced. 

On the inside, half of each room was neatly 
redecorated with new paper on the walls, and 
new maple block flooring was laid over the 
old. The other half was left with the cob- 
webby walls and the dingy floors. The con- 
trast on both the outside and inside offered 
a striking argument for home modernization. 
More than 25,000 persons visited the exhibit. 

It was not considered feasible to recondition 
half of the bathroom and leave the other half 
“as was.” So it was re-done in toto, but a 
picture of the old was taken and hung on the 
walls for comparison. A new built-in bath 
tub replaced the long-legged one of ancient 
vintage. A new white toilet seat replaced 
the old cracked one. Linoleum was laid on 
the floor, plaster repaired and walls repapered. 

One-half of the kitchen was left with the 
old “grandmother’s stove,” the dirty little sink, 
and the old-fashioned side-arm gas heater. On 
the other side, after inlaid linoleum had been 
placed and the walls brightly papered, a new 
stream-lined range, a new refrigerator and 
a modern automatic hot water heater were 
installed. Shelves and a cabinet were built 
in the pantry to make it the envy of all house- 








A corner of the kitchen, 


wives. These improvements made the kitchen 
the most observed room in the house. 

Persons visiting the house were asked to 
register and to indicate any intention to re- 
model their own homes. These names were 
turned over to building supply dealers, accord- 
ing to the character of work indicated on the 
cards. 

The Jenkins Lumber Co. supplied, free of 
charge, the lumber needed for the project, and 
in turn secured the names of a number of live 
prospects for remodeling jobs. The new maple 
block floor was installed by Mack Strickland, 





showing new floor and wall decorations and new 
sink on the right, as compared with smoked walls, dark floors and dirty little 
sink on the left 


flooring dealer and contractor. Other concerns 
furnished the paint, roofing, wallpaper, plumb- 
ing, hardware, electrical goods, sheet metal. 
awnings and burglar bars. 

—_ CC 


Utah Dealers Want State NRA 


Laws Re-enacted 


Sart Lake City, Uran, Jan. 28.—Ralph W. 
Todd, head of the Lumbermen’s Bureau of Salt 
Lake City and secretary of the Utah Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, is a member of the com- 
mittee of leading industrial executives and asso- 
ciation officials who will draft a new Utah State 
recovery act to replace the present law, when 
it expires automatically on July 1 next. The 
decision to ask the legislature, now’ in session, 
for a new State NRA was made at a big meet- 
ing of business men held in the Chamber of 
Commerce a few days ago. About eighty dif- 
ferent lines were represented. The lumber- 
men’s Code is regarded as one of the most 
successful in Utah. It is generally. conceded 
by business men in all lines that very few indeed 
of the Codes in force in this State have been as 
successful as that governing the lumber in- 
dustry. 
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Campaign Stimulates Interest in 
Store Modernizing 


Lumber firms of Culver City and Palms, 
Calif., are cooperating with other building 
material dealers in furthering a unique cam- 
paign that is increasing interest in store re- 
modeling. Believing that the emphasis 
which the FHA has placed on home reno- 
vizing could be successfully capitalized by 
extending this to the local merchants, an ex- 
tensive “Improve Your Store” campaign has 
been developed. 

A local luncheon club is enlisted to sup- 
port the idea. A cup has been purchased; 
this goes monthly to the merchant who has 
made the most extensive and effective re- 
modeling in his store. His name is en- 
graved on the cup, which remains in his 
possession for the ensuing month, when it 
is shifted to the next winner. Theré are 
two second prizes, consisting of engraved 
certificates which the merchants may hang 
on their walls. The prize winner also re- 
ceives a certificate. 

The idea was to arouse the spirit of com- 
petition among the local merchants, so that 
they would improve their stores, and, 
through their stores, the entire community. 
Consumer interest, too, has been aroused, in 
order to make this idea more profitable to 
such merchants as would undertake to reno- 
vate and remodel. This is being done by 
working with the women’s clubs, which ap- 
point judging committees, and urge mem- 
bers to visit the stores. The committees se- 
lect the prize winners; thus the merchants 
are given a strong incentive to obtain the 
interest of the shoppers. 

This novel merchant-competition, with 
other factors, has boomed building contract 
awards in the vicinity. The first months of 
the campaign showed 400 percent increase. 
The remodeling jobs have ranged all the 
way from a few shelves for one merchant 
to a completely remodeled hotel lobby at a 
cost of $20,000. Therefore, this inexpensive 
campaign, planned at the psychological time 
while business is reviving, has proved to be 
highly beneficial to the lumbermen of this 
area, 





—_—_—_—_—_— 


Stage Modernization Parade 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 28——Numerous local 
building material concerns, and firms in affili- 
ated lines, participated in the big Moderniza- 
tion parade staged Saturday, Jan. 12, as a fea- 
ture of Federal Housing Week. More than 
a score of building materials firms had floats or 
were otherwise represented in the line. 

Another feature of the day’s celebration was 
a ceremony at the old house which is to be 
remodeled at Maine Street and McKinney Ave- 
nue. 

City officials and members of the Federal 
Housing Administration headed the parade and 
spoke during the ceremony. W. W. Fondren, 
director of the Houston office of the Federal 
Housing Administration, drove the first, nail 
to signify the beginning of the work of mod- 
ernizing the old home, which is intended to 
supply a visible demonstration of the benefits 
which can be achieved under the impetus of 
the National Housing Act and the nation-wide 
drive for Better Housing. 

The work of modernizing the old home will 
be under the supervision of the South Texas 
chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 





School children of the city have become inter- 
ested in the work, and will write essays on the 
project. 

Sidney Benbow, FHA director, who served 
as master of ceremonies, urged the continued 
co-operation and support of all residents, in 
getting under way house modernizing jobs that 
are so urgently needed. Mr. Benbow, assisted 
by workers, will carry on a _ house-to-house 
canvass for job prospects, to last six weeks. 
During and after this drive, lumber and build- 
ing material dealers, contractors and others 
will be asked to contact these prospects and 
get the work started. 





Manufacturer-Dealer Co-oper- 
ation Is Exemplified in Big 


Home Exposition 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28.—-The Modern Home 
Exposition, recently held at the St. Louis Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, extending over a period of 
eight days, recorded an attendance of over 100,- 
000. The concerns exhibiting lumber and 
building materials and comments of their rep- 
resentatives were as follows: 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla., represented by Ben R. 
Ellis, who said: 

We came here as a gesture of good will 
to the dealers in this territory, who have 
given us such a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness for the past fifty years or more. How- 
ever, we have developed considerable busi- 
ness among some former users of cypress 
who have tried other materials because they 
were cheaper. I believe that our booth was 
visited by nearly every lumberman within 
a radius of fifty miles. 


The Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, 
Warren, Ark., in its display featured yellow 
pine and oak, ready cut interior trim, and its 
“cornerlock” block design floors. 


Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co., St. Louis, with 
the co-operation of twenty-six wholesalers, 
showed nearly all the specialties that are han- 
dled by the average yard, including insulation, 
plaster board, asphalt roofing etc. A number 
of co-operating concerns sent their salesmen to 
— in handling the prospects in their several 
ines. 


The Holekamp Lumber Co. was represented 
by its salesmen and mill foreman, and reports 
inquiries in a satisfying volume, its idea being 
quality and not quantity in getting prospects. 

The American Asphalt Roofing Co. was 
more than pleased as a result of securing more 
than 200 excellent prospects among dealers. 


The Frye-Fulton Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
had an interesting display of California white 
pine plywood, manufactured by the Red River 
Lumber Co., of Westwood, Calif., which is 
something new in this territory. 


The Celotex Co., with twenty-five dealers 
in this city, reports a gratifying amount of 
business closed with dealers in this territory. 
Among other orders booked was one for $2,000 
from a dealer who had been inactive for some 
time. 


The Goodfellow Lumber Co. reports making 
a large number of definite appointments to call 
and measure buildings, rooms, basements etc., 
and give lists of material and prices. 


The Hill-Behan Lumber Co. displayed a 


number of stock products of its planing mill, 
as well as other specialties. 


An "Outsider" Offers Some 
Pertinent Reflections 


Down in Phoenix, Ariz., is a retired carpen- 
ter named Thomas H. Wilkinson, who occa- 
sionally writes the retail editor a friendly let- 
ter, expressing his views on various subjects 
relating more or less directly to lumber-yard 
operation. And, it may be added, he has “been 
about a bit” in his day; built some lumber sheds 
himself, and observed and worked in many 
more. In response to the editor’s invitation 
he has described and sketched some lumber- 
shed ideas that he thinks are pretty good, and 
in the near future we are going to print some 
of them. He doesn’t claim to be an architect or 
engineer. but wields a handy pencil with good 
effect. So we suggest that readers watch for 
this article (or articles—there may be more 
than one). Whatever their technical short- 
comings, if any, they are based on honest-to- 
goodness experience—not theory only. 

In the meantime, we pass along to readers a 
few observations embodied in a letter recently 
received from the above gentleman, which con- 
firm an impression apparently shared by nu- 
merous readers that the publishers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are doing a pretty 
fair job in the way of producing a trade journal 
that really helps lumbermen to carry on their 
business in a more satisfactory and successful 
way. He writes: 

“In traveling around as a carpenter, one of 
my tests of a lumber dealer’s merit has been 
to ‘snoop’ around the office and see if he is on 
the job and posted in his line of business. A 
trade paper is almost indispensable these days; 
from it one gets information about what is 
being done all over the country. In the ad- 
vertising pages are found the business messages 
of those who supply our materials. 

“So far as I know, the AMERICAN LuMBER- 
MAN is the oldest and best paper in its class. 
My observation for years has been that the 
best and most reliable dealers have it on their 
desks or tables. The reason is too obvious to 
discuss—they need its guidance. So let us see 
how carpenters and contractors are also helped. 

“Bill Jones is a good carpenter, but finds 
work is slow. He plans to go elsewhere to 
find a better market for his skill. In the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he can find reports 
of market conditions; if business is dull, labor 
is slack. But, he reads that over there, in a 
nearby town, sales are ‘picking up.’ It is safer 
to go to a live town than a sleeping one. 

“Bill, while in the lumber dealer’s office, 
looks over the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; it has 
a lot of good reading. Here and there a new 
idea is given regarding construction, or how 
some new material is used. Some simple scheme 
is suggested, and Bill wonders why he never 
thought of it himself. He likes the pictures, 
and always finds a smile or two on the Poet's 
page. 

“The contractor also can find much of value 
in the AmeRICAN LUMBERMAN. Advertisers 
therein are usually the leaders in their respec- 
tive lines. And, like the mechanic, he can fin 
new ideas and good reading. ; 

“To succeed in these days one must be in- 
formed; we no longer live under pioneer 
conditions. Business is interwoven as well as 
competitive; ignorance is a liability that assets 
of energy may not offset. For those in the 
building game—mills and factories, that pro- 
duce and sell the materials, as well as the con- 
tractors and mechanics—the American LuM- 
BERMAN is published. As is said of a well 
known commodity, ‘It has to be good, to be 
where it is’-—in the lead.” 
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A Fast-Selling Specialty for 
Lumber Dealers 


Announcement that sales for 1934 exceeded 
1,000,000 corners has just been made by M. D. 
Micklin, president of the Micklin Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Omaha, Neb., manufacturer of the 

icklin Dual Corner. 

The manufacturer, now in its fourth year, is 
the inventor and holder of patent on Micklin 
Dual Corners, an unique corner brace for screen 
frames, tables, show window panels, and, in fact, 
for use wherever a strong right-angle corner is 
desired. Mr. Micklin has had more than fifteen 
years’ experience in the lumber business and is 
familiar with the problems of the lumber 
dealer. 

Micklin Dual Corners are made of long terne 
sheet steel, and when ends of lumber are in- 
serted and nailed, make true, rigid, right-angle 
joints without mortising or mitering. The double 
corners are held firmly in place by sixteen rust- 
resisting nails, and may be painted any color 
desired. Carpenters, home owners, woodwork- 
ers, display men, florists, sign men etg. have 
found a ready use for Micklin Dual Corners, as 
shown by the large volume of sales. 

“Micklin Corners can not possibly be used 
without lumber,” Mr. Micklin stated, “and deal- 
ers are realizing more and more each day that 
by carrying these corners in stock they greatly 
increase their sale of lumber and other acces- 
sories, such as screen wire, molding, wallboard, 
paint etc. We have one dealer who sold sixteen 
gross of these corners in one month and, though 
he was unable to give the exact amount of 
lumber sold, he estimates it ran into several 
thousand feet.”’ 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Public acceptance of the double corner has 
proved so great the company is now making a 
single corner for general repair work. One of 
its outstanding uses is in the repairing of sag- 
ging or wobbling screens and frames. With 
Micklin Corners these frames can be made true 
and rigid without the trouble of removing either 
the screening or side pieces. Like the double 
corner, they are made from rust-resisting steel 
and can be easily painted as desired. 

Over one hundred and fifty jobbers from 
coast to coast and in Canada are now supply- 
ing dealers with this item. Any dealer can get 
complete information through his jobber, or by 
—— the Micklin Manufacturing Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 


° LA) bd ' 
Featuring the "Spring Urge’ 
A news correspondent reports noticing a 

display in the yard of the Anawalt Lumber 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., which he thinks 
might afford an idea or two for dealers wish- 
ing to plan their spring displays to appeal 
to the lovers of the “out door life,” not only 
in the western State but in other portions 
of the country where spring is just around 
the corner. 

The above company has arranged, outside 
its yard fence, a display featuring trellises, 
arbors and lawn furniture of various types. 
Nothing ‘unusual about that, of course, but 
across the back of this display space is set 
a large arbor, white-painted. Green-painted 
trellises are placed along either side. These 
are shown in a variety of forms, the larger 
ones to the rear. A blue-painted settee ap- 
pears in the middle foreground. 

At other points in the yard are other re- 
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EASILY BUILT RACK FOR DISPLAYING SHINGLES 


A few pieces of lumber, plus a half-day’s labor by a handy man, 
sufficed to construct the attractive and effective rack for displaying shingles 
shown in the accompanying photograph, which was snapped by an AMER- 
IcCAN LUMBERMAN representative upon occasion of a visit to the yard of the 





J. B. Govro Lumber Co., Bonne Terre, Mo. Because of being placed at just 
the right height, and the right slope, to fall within the line of vision of 
passers-by, the display well fulfills the function of a silent salesman. The 
plant being located on a business street, the display is seen by many people 
daily. It is located directly in front of the lumber shed. On the top or roof 
part of the rack are four panels, while below, in vertical position, are two 
more, thus showing a total of six different styles of shingles. Mr. Govro is 
- bet “The way to sell your goods is to show them.” 
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minders. A sign at the corner reads, “Tree 
and flower stakes.” A display of flower 
stakes appears at a strategic point within 
the yard. 

Trellises, arbors and yard furniture are 
manufactured in the company’s own shop. 
Three types of furniture are made—settee, 
straight chair and rocker—of redwood, 
painted. 


This New Farm Booklet Should 
Help Get Business 


The Federal Housing Administration at 
Washington has done a good stunt in getting 
out a special booklet dealing with the repair, 
improvement and modernization of farm prop- 
erties under the provisions of Title One of the 
National Housing Act. A sample copy of this 
booklet has just reached the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. It is an admirable piece of sales lit- 
erature, well adapted to the purpose intended, 
namely—of stimulating interest in making farm 
improvements. The booklet, which is entitled 
“Farm Property Improvement,” and bears the 
special designation “FHA 136,” gives just the 
informatien the farmer needs in considering the 
possibilities of making repairs and improve- 
ments. Incidentally, the lumber dealer can ob- 
tain therefrom information and ideas that will 
prove immensely valuable to him in developing 
the field of farm repairs. It tells just how to 
proceed in making application for loans for this 
purpose. Specific suggestions for needed im- 
provements are included, and fully illustrated 
with reproductions of photographs. On the 
whole, this is one of the most useful publications 
touching the field of farm repairs that has yet 
appeared. Dealers may obtain copies for plac- 
ing in the hands of their farmer prospects by 
applying to their State or regional FHA of- 
fices, or direct from the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., mentioning 
the title of the booklet, and also giving the 
specific designation “FHA 136.” 








Receives Contract for Building 


Subsistence Homesteads 


Anperson, S. C., Jan. 28—The Townsend 
Lumber Co., of Anderson, has been awarded a 
contract by the Subsistence Homesteads Project 
near Jasper, Ala., for construction of a first 
unit of 24 houses. The contract price was 
$32,892, or an average of $1,370.50 a house. 
Twelve dwellings of three rooms each will be 
built. They will be of frame construction. 





Building Exhibit Arranged 
at New Orleans 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 28.—Opening of a 
building material exhibit under the auspices of 
the Federal Housing Administration will be 
effected in the old Pickwick Club home on 
Canal street, on Feb. 10, according to G. E. 
Buddecke, associate State FHA director. The 
building has three floors, is located in the heart 
of the downtown shopping area, and was for- 
merly occupied by an exclusive men’s club be- 
fore depression days. The building has been 
wired for sound service for the music and 
addresses on remodeling etc., which will be a 
feature of the exhibition. A daily program will 
be broadcast over the radio. 

Use of the building has been granted by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Building material dealers will establish booths 
in the building and station salesmen to inter- 
view the public. ; 

Members of the executive committee for the 
exhibition include P. A. Blanchard, of Blan- 
chard Lumber Co.; B. L. Johnson, of Madison 
Lumber Co.; F. E. Neelis, vice president Stand- 
ard Roofing Co.; W. G. Smart and Walter A. 
Northington. Mr. Neelis was elected chairman 
of the executive committee, and Mr. Blanchard 
named publicity chairman. A. M. Lockett, jr., 
architect, will serve as general chairman. 
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Jan. 17.—The forty- 
of the Northwestern 
closed here today 


Minn., was chosen 


F. E. King, Grand 


ndig, Muscatine, lowa; 
W. S. Richardson, Clarinda, 


Iowa, and George 


F. Sokal, Sibley, Iowa. 

The board of directors elected L. Lampert, 
Jr., of St. Paul, treast irer, and re-elected Ormie 
C. Lance as secreta The following execu- 
tive committee was aa ted: R. S. Finkbine, 
chairman; L. Lampert, Jr.. Ormie C. Lance, 
W. H. Chard and G. F. Stre ater. 

(Nore: A report of the oo ning day’s pro- 
ceedings appeared on page 36 of the Jan. 19 
ssue.—EpITor. ] 

The second day’s convention activities opened 
at the Leamington Hotel, some 500 delegates 
braving the wintry morning winds to witness a 
premier perfo rmance of the sketch, “Nicholas 
Protects His Investment,” written by C. W. 
Hestwood, Kansas City. Mrs. T. E. Young- 
blood, Fred Peschau, Eileen Nortz, Gwendolyn 
Serney, Harry Caldwell and Earl Emmer had 
leading roles. The play was sponsored by the 
Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club. 


Reviews History of NRA Lumber Codes 


Following tl lis presentation a rou nd table dis- 
cussion was called to oder by Secretary Lance, 
and Harry T. Alsop, Interior Lumber Co., 
Fargo, N. D., took charge. The chief speaker 
was George D. Rose,, Spahn & Rose Lumber 


mber of the National 
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the retail 
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abandonment of cost-protection prices. He pre- 
dicted that the retail mode of markup would 
continue effective in this region until March 1. 
The speaker paid a warm tribute to the work 
of John V. Tubeos, J. F. Anderson Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, for his work as a member 
of the executive committee of the National Code 
Authority. 
One of 
authority 
+ 


because of 


the biggest problems of the Code 
is brought about by disagreements 
a wide variance in regional situa- 


tions, Mr. Rose told the audience. 

Dealers in various sections of the country 
have different sources of supply, he pointed 
out. They sell different kinds of materials 
and sell to various classes of trade. It is this 
situation that seriously hampered the men 
who tee the retail lumber Code. 

An a npt was made to write into the 
Code a poe, race distribution statement, 

nd eat statement was, with one exception, 
inan ously adopted by the entire group. 
Was ington modified this statement and pre- 
sented it to the NRA, but the latter refused 


» accept it. 


Since then many distribution statements 
have been drafted, but the NRA has ac- 
cepted none of them. ‘The many divisions 
of the NRA opposed these statements because 


they feared it would result in crystalizing of 
the channels of trade He continued: 

The NRA assumed the position that carload 
business is open business of the wholesaler, 
but manufacturers and wholesalers did not 
concur in this opinion. The NRA held that 
anyone who had the money had a right to 

uy direct from the mill 

I believe the definition of “wholesale” busi- 
ness contained in the distribution statement 


adopted by the newly organized Federation of 


Western Retail Lumber Associations at Den- 
ver this fall is correct. 

Chaos has resulted in the lumber industry 
as a result of the inability of those who 


drafted the Code to include a provision classi- 


fying “wholesale” trade, and that is one of 
the reasons why manufacturers could not 
keep the cost protection feature in their 
Code 


Effort to Retain Cost-Protection Failed 


He told of a dealer who lost 40 percent of his 
business because of the absence of a distribution 
statement in the Code. The speaker reviewed 
the development of the Code at some length, 
beginning with a general hearing in Chicago 
on the cost-protection feature. He explained: 


All divisions were privileged to be heard 
and retailers made a strong plea for con- 
tinuance of cost protection. Fred Ludwig 
represented the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, while I represented the na- 
tional retail lumber Code authority. While 
the meeting voted for the continuance of the 
cost protection feature in the Code, there 
was a strong under-current of opposition and 
we both predicted that’a réview of the hear- 
ing would be demanded within 60 days. 
Within three weeks a dissenting hearing was 
held at Portland, Ore., when 255 mills, most 
of them small ones, voted against continu- 
ance of cost-protection. Both Mr. Ludwig 
and myself were asked to appear at a Port- 
land hearing, but when we appeared we en- 
countered stubborn opposition. The vote 
against continuance of the protection feature 
was 14 to 7. We spent three weeks on the 
West Coast and finally came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be impossible to retain the 
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cost-protection feature in fir, but 
could be done in the case of pine. 

Cost protection prices in many cases were 
too high, because the larger mills, with high 
overhead, insisted upon it. 

There are twice as many mills now, as the 
result of the allocation of production, and 
in 1934 they produced more lumber than they 
could dispose of. This applies more to tide- 
water than to all-rail mills. Mr. Ludwig and 
myself realized the futility of further effort 
in behalf of the continuance of the cost-pro- 
tection feature s0 we declined to speak for 
that feature at the Washington meeting last 
November. 

Of the yellow pine situation, Mr. Rose said: 

“The number of yellow pine mills jumped 
from 2,500 to 10,000 under the Code. More 
than 360,000 feet of lumber was trucked into 
Washington, D: C., robbing dealers of their 
business. There are 200 lumber yards and 
more than 400 sawmills in Georgia. It is dif- 
ficult for dealers to maintain prices in the face 
of this situation.” 


Orderly Distribution Depends on Dealers 


The speaker said that testimony introduced 
at the Washington hearing showed there was a 
tremendous amount of chiseling among manv- 
facturers, particylarly in the southern pine dis- 
tricts. He said the NRA board “leans toward 
the open price arrangement with price filing,” 
adding that “there are some sections in which 
this might work, but it would be impossible to 
make it effective throughout the entire indus- 
try.” He said he was opposed to the open 
price arrangement with price filing, but that 
it probably would not become mandatory if it 
is included in the retail lumber Code. He said 
he believed that “we are damaging ourselves in 
continuing the fight to get the NRA to put a 
distribution clause in the Code. Dealers them- 
selves must bring about a return to orderly 
methods of distribution. It is up to the dealer 
individually to find out whether or not the 
manufacturers and wholesalers from whom he 
buys his lumber and material subscribe to the 
distribution statement drafted at a meeting 
held in Chicago two weeks ago. This state- 
ment is identical with the Denver statement, 


that it 


. except for Section Five, in which a clearer 


interpretation is given. 

The mode markup, the speaker said, is based 
on actual cost to the dealer, and in many cases 
has become the maximum instead of minimum 
prevailing price. “We've got to get back to 
old methods of doing business,” he concluded. 

J. L. Burt, president Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, spoke briefly, saying that 
Wisconsin dealers are beginning to realize that 
it is time to assert themselves, do their own 
thinking, and do what is best for the industry 
and their own business. 

W. G. Joyce, speaking for Illinois dealers 
outside of Cook County; William Badeaux, 
secretary of the Iowa Association of Lumber 
& Building Material Dealers; N. A. Allen, 


Nebraska Retail Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, and Axel Hanson, of Omaha, spoke 


briefly at the breakfast session. 

Fred W. Sargent, president Chicago & North 
Western railway, Chicago, was first speaker at 
the Jan. 16 afternoon session. He talked on 
“Some Observations About the Depression,” 
saying in part: 

Much has been written and said in learned 
circles about over-production, over-expansion 
—in plant facilities, goods, agricultural pro- 
ducts and credit during the prosperous years 
of the late twenties. This leads the 
inquisitive person into a realm of research to 
ascertain whether in fact there was over- 
production during the prosperous years, and 
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if so was it in goods and things, was it in 
plant facilities, was it in credit, was it in 
transportation, or in what field did such over- 
production manifest itself? 


Citing a Brookings Institute analysis, Mr. 
Sargent said he was led to certain fundamental 
conclusions : 

First, the nation as a whole during the 
so-called prosperous years was not living be- 
yond its income as measured by our ability 
to produce and it is shown that while in 1929 
we produced more than was consumed yet it 
also is clearly demonstrated that if the nor- 
mal requirements of the masses had been 
met or could have been met we would have 
consumed even in 1929, twenty per cent more 
than our total production in that year. 

Actual goods and services produced in 1929 
had a value of 81 billion dollars. Actual 
production of consumption goods equaled ap- 
proximately 70 billion dollars. 

The facts disclosed clearly demonstrate that 
with all our advances in technical and me- 
chanical appliances taken into consideration, 
if the average wants of the masses of our 
people, even in basic requirements, could have 
been met in the great production year of 
1929, it would have required all the plant 
facilities available, and something like 20 per- 
cent in addition thereto, and full time work 
for all those that had employment in 1929, 
at the full number of hours then in effect. 
In other words, it is shown that the actual 
production of 1929 was accomplished on an 
average working week of 51 hours. It is, 
therefore, quite apparent that with existing 
plant facilities, and with all our technical 
and mechanical advances, it would be utterly 
impossible to satisfy even the basic wants 
of the American people, with all labor avail- 
able, if that labor worked only 30 hours a 
week. 

In analyzing the source of income amongst 
our people and our industries, I find that one 
of our greatest industries is that of agricul- 
ture, and I also find that if those engaged 


Mass Production of Homes by the Federal Government 


in producing real wealth from the soil could 
have had their incomes held to a compara- 
tive level with those in other lines, it would 
have gone far and would now go far toward 
reviving other lines of industry, thus giving 
more employment throughout the nation as 
a whole. 


Farm Prosperity Would Revive Industry 


This situation in agriculture is not new, 
nor peculiar to the depression itself. Per- 
sonally I do not feel that it can be corrected 
by restricting production. I think the farmer 
is entitled to produce from his investment all 
that he can. I think we need all we can 
produce. Instead of buying and storing his 
surplus in this country as a constant threat 
to his future market; instead of curtailing 
his production ...I would direct my efforts 
along the lines of securing for him the world 
markets, and I would do this temporarily at 
any cost, which from any standpoint would 
be no greater than the costs already endured. 

The second way to help the farmer in a 
long range plan is to finance him, and where 
willing to accept it, to instruct him in ways 
and means of treating his land as a chemical 
laboratory rather than as merely a piece of 
ground upon which to produce surplus food 
products. In conclusion, I repeat, I would 
bend every effort to open up the markets 
of the world for the American farmer, by 
subsidy if necessary, where this.could be done 
without bringing retaliatory measures. 

The hope for the future was nevér so 
bright, if only we will see the possibilities 
that lie ahead. We should build not only for 
ourselves but for future generations. 


In the absence of C. B. Huntress, president 
Appalachian Coals (Inc.), who was called away 
to a conference in the east, his assistant, B. R. 
Gebhart, gave a talk on “Wanted—Equality of 
Opportunity,” saying in part: 

The great majority of your yards handle 
coal. Your position in the coal industry is 
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H. T. ALSOP, 
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Presided at Round Is Basis for Pros- 


Table Discussion perity 


of tremendous importance. You have a large 
part of the responsibility for fueling the 
Northwest. Therefore you are equally con- 
cerned with the almost revolutionary status 
of the new order of things, which denies 
equality of opportunity to some enterprises 
while leaving to others free rein to ride over 
and perhaps annihilate industrial structures 
which are a product of the not inglorious 
past. You . are vitally interested in 
the extent to which natural gas and oil may 
be permitted, in your territory, to replace 
coal. Coal is regulated by a Code of Fair 
Competition, its rail transportation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Meanwhile 
the petroleum industry continues to sell fuel 
oil at any prices necessary to secure a 
market; the natural gas industry has no code, 
numerous hearings on the subject having re- 
sulted in no action whatsoever. 

Given equality of opportunity, coal could 
have no legitimate complaint regarding the 
progress of the natural gas and fuel oil in- 
dustries, in spite of the fact that these are 
essentially laborless industries. But when 
their progress has been due in such large 
part to the existence of inequalities in re- 
strictions and regulations, any government 





Shingle Exhibit Awarded 
First Prize 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 21—The very 
handsome and instructive exhibit of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau attracted universal at- 
tention and was awarded first prize in the Lum- 
ber division at the convention of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, held in Minne- 
apolis, Jan. 15-17. This award carried with it 
the “blue ribbon” of the show as well as the 
cash prize. The display will be shown at other 
conventions of retailers, including the South- 
western at Kansas City, the Michigan meeting at 
Grand Rapids, and the Ohio convention at Co- 
lumbus. 

W. W. Woodbridge, manager of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, attended the convention 
and was present when the award was announced. 

Announcement is made that Esker Fitzwater 
will represent the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
in the East, with headquarters probably at 
Columbus, Qhio. Mr. Fitzwater has had years 
of experience in the lumber field, and is known 
to thousands of retailers throughout Indiana, 
Ohio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. He 
was for some time in business for himself in 
Bellingham, Wash., and later was connected 
with one of the largest wholesale companies 
in Seattle. His experience and training will 
qualify him for effective work in his territory 
in behalf of the shingle industry. 








Exhibit of Red Cedar Shingle Bureau which was awarded first prize 
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which seeks to dictate the economic order 
cannot, when so many people are involved, 
permit those inequalities to continue if it 
hopes to justify either its actions or its in- 
tentions. 

A. W. Holt of the merchandising council of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, was the last speaker on the Wednesday 
afternoon program. He described a gothic barn 
of his own design. One of the advantages, he 
said, was that the walls are lower and the 
wind passes over the roof instead of infiltrating 
through the walls. However he warned against 
walls that are too low. The roof sheathing is 
placed diagonally to eliminate disadvantages 
of the ordinary gothic type, he explained. 

On Wednesday afternoon announcement of 
prize-winning exhibits was made, as follows: 

First prize, Cedar 
Shingle Bureau. 

First prize in building materials—Wood 
Conversion Co. 

First prize in coal exhibits—Northwestern 
Fuel Co, 

Honorable mention, in building materials— 
Johns-Manville, Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
and Devoe & Raynolds Co. (Inc.). 


Honorable mention, lumber—Canton Lum- 
ber Sales Co., and Andersen Frames. 


lumber division—Red 


On Thursday morning, reports having been 
called for by Secretary Ormie C. Lance, a 
number of resolutions were adopted, including 
one protesting “any plan of mass production 
of homes by or under the direction of the Fed- 
eral government.” The resolution was in- 
spired by Secretary of the Interior Ickes’ plan 
of slum clearance and subsistence homesteads, 
which, the convention decided, “has the ap- 
pearance of mass production in home building 
* * * whereby the local retail lumber and build- 
ing material merchant would, in our opinion, 
be eliminated from all consideration.” 


Another resolution approved for the associa- 
tion the lumber distribution statement by rep- 
resentatives of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and several State and re- 
gional associations. 


L. E. Streater reported for the auditing com- 
mittee, and election of officers followed. Be- 
cause his train was delayed by a snowstorm, 
C. R. Wickard of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration was unable to give his scheduled 
talk on “Restoring Farm Prosperity.” J. A. 
Hall of the Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C., was. the last speaker on the 
program. 


Mr. Hall warned that, “If we continue simply 
to sit back and wait for something to happen— 
for someone in Washington or elsewhere to 
wave a magic wand—wait for the Federal 
Housing Administration or some other govern- 
ment agency, not only to create business for 
us but to get the orders signed on the dotted 
line, 1935 will be no different than preceding 
years.” He continued, however, that “the con- 
struction industry not only has before it the 
greatest opportunity ever presented to any in- 
dustry in this or any other country but its 
responsibility to the nation, as a whole, is the 
greater because of the opportunity and, in fact, 
the construction industry is faced with a chal- 
lenge.” 


At a meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Inter-insurance Exchange Thursday morning, 
at which A. R. Rogers, chairman of the Ad- 
visory committee presided, it was decided to 
defer the election of the Advisory committee 
and officers until a later date. Secretary O. D. 
Hauschild submitted his annual report, saying 
that “this institution of yours has come through 
the depression in a perfectly sound condition, 
and our financial condition shows a decided 
improvement over what it was a year ago.” 


Entertainment features of the lumbermen’s 
convention included a stag banquet the evening 
of Jan. 15, given jointly by Hoo-Hoo and the 
Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association. The party was held at 
the Radisson Hotel. A ladies’ bridge party was 
given Wednesday afternoon, and on Wednesday 
evening at the auditorium there was a “Lumber- 
men’s Revue for 1935,” and dancing. 
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Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Stage First 
"Concat" in Years 


_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 16.—For the first 
time in several years the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo has initiated a class in this region. 
The ceremony took place last night in connec- 
tion with the annual party of the Twin Cities 
Hoo-Hoo Club and the Mississippi Valley 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association. 
On the degree team were Harry Kendall, 
Snark; T. E. Youngblood, Senior Hoo-Hoo; 
Ormie C. Lance, Junior Hoo-Hoo, assisted by 
Paul R. Gray; James P. Hennessy, Bojum; E. 
J. Fisher, Scrivenoter; Carl Forberg, Jabber- 
wock, assisted by P. O. Anderson; John L. 
Westrum, Custocatian; Sam L. Boyd, Arcan- 
oper, and T. P. Bonner, Gurdon. 


_The masters of ceremony were T. M. Part- 

ridge and T. T. Jones, while N. E. Boucher, 
John Andren and Phil Phillips were tylers. 
Those initiated were: 


Spencer N. Stearns, Stearns Lumber Co., 
Hutchinson, Minn.; R. C. Volkert, Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis; C. 
T. Jensen, Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & Supply 
Co., Minneapolis; Frank E. Percy, Minne- 
apolis; E. J. Dwyer, Shevlin Pine Sales Co., 
Minneapolis; E. D. Canton, Canton Lumber 
Sales Co., Minneapolis; Charles J. Gerstner, 
Cc. J. Gerstner Lumber Co., St. Paul; L. B. 
Graham, Hammond Lumber Co., Minneapolis; 
Harry H. Grace, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. 
Paul; C. W. Nortz, Nortz Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis; G. O. Swanson, Winton Lumber Sales 
Co., Minneapolis; Raymond D. Brower, Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., St. Paul; L. W. Rees and R. 
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M. Brown, of the forestry department, Uni. 
verysity of Minnesota. 

Unlike previous ceremonials of the kind, the 
one last night was marked by dignified degree 
work, free from the “horseplay” to which 
initiates used to be subjected. It was held jn 
the Gold Room of the Radisson Hotel, anq 
later adjournment was taken to the Flame 
Room, where there was a dinner, together with 
entertainment. Speakers at the latter party 
included I. N. Tate, “pinch-hitting” fo, 
Harry Kendall, chairman of the Hoo-Hoo re. 
organization committee; E. J. Fisher, president 
of the Twin City Hoo-Hoo club; Torval Han. 
son, president of the Salesmen’s association, and 
Ormie C. Lance, secretary of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


Display of Products Gets ''First" 


St. Paut, Mryn., Jan. 28.—At the building 
material exhibit in connection with the recent 
annual convention of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association held in Minneapolis, the 
display booth of the Wood Conversion Co. of 
St. Paul won first honors in the Building 
Material division. This booth displayed the 
complete line of Nu-Wood products, Bevel- 
Lap tile and plank, wainscot, chair rail, mold- 
ings, board etc. The general appearance of this 
attractive exhibit was helped by indirect lighting. 

The plant of the Wood Conversion Co., a 
Weyerhaeuser subsidiary, is located at Cloquet, 
Minn., and, in addition to the products men- 
tioned, manufactures Balsam-Wool, probably 
the best known flexible insulation in America. 


Pine Mills Would Be Closed by 
30-Hour Law 


SHREVEPORT, La., Jan. 28.—-At its annual 
meeting, held in Shreveport on Jan. 18, the 
West Side Pine Association, composed of a 
substantial group of operators manufacturing 
both pine and hardwoods, the outstanding sub- 
ject discussed was the proposed legislation be- 
fore Congress that would make obligatory a 
30-hour week in industry. A strong resolution 
was adopted protesting the Black and Connery 
bills now before Congress. 

One of the leading speakers was A. S. Bois- 
fontaine, assistant secretary of the Southern 
Pine Association, who outlined problems now 
facing the small operators and what could be 
expected from NRA in the way of new regu- 
lations affecting all operations in the lumber 
industry. He particularly stressed the need of 
a united front in opposition to the 30-hour week 
and Government control of timber. 

The protest resolution adopted called’ atten- 
tion to the fact that the southern lumber in- 
dustry has been operating for more than a year 
under the Lumber Code, with a minimum wage 
scale for common labor approximately 13% 
percent higher than the average wages for the 
same class of labor prevailing July, 1929, .and 
that present lumber prices are approximately 
25 percent less than prevailed at that time. This 
wage increase at a time when the construction 
industry is at a low ebb has been maintained 
under the most trying conditions, and, under 
present market conditions, the passage of either 
the Black or Connery bills would be a severe 
blow to all operators and result in closing down 
hundreds of mills in the South and decreasing 
employment, was the unanimous opinion of the 
operators present. 

At an executive session, officers and directors 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 

President—B. Hudson Bolinger, Shreveport, 


Vice presidents—Lacy Hunt, Nacogdoches, 
Tex., and Murray B. McLeod, Camden, Ark. 

Executive secretary-treasurer—Frank H. 
Strieby, Shreveport, La 

Directors—W. F. Edens, Corrigan, Tex.; 
T. G. Tilford, Conroe, Tex.;. Lacy H. Hunt, 
Nacogdoches, Tex.; E. M. Decker, Alto, Tex.: 


Sam A. Cobb, Jacksonville, Tex.; J. L. Rogers, 
Homer, La.; T. S. Grayson, Magnolia, Ark.; 
George L. Grogan, Bivins, Tex.; B. Hudson 
Bolinger, Shreveport, La.; Carl W. Wilson, 
Denison, Tex.; O. C. Buschow, Mena, Ark.; 
J. R. Bemis, Prescott, Ark.; Robert E. Wyrick, 
Stringtown, Okla.; C. F. McKnight, Kansas 
City; Oliver Burnett, Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Murray B. McLeod, Camden, Ark.; Garland 
Anthony, Bearden, Ark.; L. P. Gammill, Chi- 
dester, Ark.; J. P. Voss, Bernice, La.; F. Bond 
Cook, Junction City, Ark.; Charlie E. Tomme, 
Ringgold, La.; and Brown McCullough, 
Shreveport. 

_ In a discussion of stocks, at the open meeting, 
it was brought out that there is not a mill in 
the Southwest that has a complete, well bal- 
anced stock of lumber on its yards, many items 
being in short supply. The operators reported 
that if retail Jum r dealers would stock their 
yards up to one-third of normal capacity they 
would clean up the lumber now on hand at the 
mills. 


Hour Reduction Would Bring 
Distress to South 


SuHrReEveporT, La., Jan. 28—Carl Bell, ‘sales 
manager of the Cunningham Machinery Cor- 
poration, of this city, has addressed a letter to 
Congressman Thomas S. McMillan at Wash- 
ington, giving him a detailed picture of condi- 
tions among what he terms “the 8,000 pecker- 
wood sawmills in the South,” and advises him 
the disastrous results to these mills that would 
follow the passage of legislation limiting em- 
ployment of labor to 30 hours a week. Among 
other things, he said: 

Should the Black or the Connery bills be 
passed by this Congress, a rider should be 
attached, providing for additional relief funds 
in all the southern States manufacturing 
lumber. 

In his letter, Mr. Bell drew a vivid picture 
pp the situation as it exists today among 
sawmill labor, and the distressing conditions 
that would exist under an attempt to make 
obligatory a 30-hour week in the lumber in- 
dustry. 
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Southern Pine Trade Extension Fund 
Voted by Directors 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


New Orveans, La,, Jan. 29.—Reduction of 
Lumber Code fees from the present 20 cents 
per 1,000 feet to 15 cents per 1,000, effective for 
the March 1 payment on February shipments, 
was voted by directors of the Southern Pine 
Association in the closing session of a two- 
day meeting here today. The directors, at the 
same time, voted to increase the association 
membership assessment by 2% cents per 1,000 
feet, also effective for payment March 1 on 
February shipments, to provide one cent per 
thousand for trade extension work and 1% 
cents per thousand for National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association dues. 

On the verge of unconditional support of 
the National, the directors today were informed 
that other lumber trade groups had pledged 
support of that organization as a federation, 
and immediately affirmed the conditional reso- 
lution of last summer by voting participation, 
which would be effective as of Feb. 1, with 
dues payable beginning March 1. 


To Resist Federal Control of Grading 


Important industry and trade association 
matters upon which the board acted further 
included : 

Adoption of a resolution opposing, and di- 
recting the association committee and officers 
to oppose, any move toward turning the grad- 
ing and inspection of lumber over from in- 
dustry forces to the Bureau of Standards or 
any other Governmental agency. In dis- 
cussing this issue, it was stated that under 
the Supreme Court decision there exists a 
doubt as to possibility of gaining legal ac- 
tion and conviction for violation of grade- 
marking or rules set up under Code Author- 
ity. Views were expressed that it is more 
desirable for industry to govern its own 
grade rules, and put up with what difficulties 
exist from contract violation, than to ex- 
perience the difficulties that would arise from 
Governmental control even with legally en- 
forcible rules. Withdrawal of the proposed 
amendment 71—to put grade-marking under 
the Code—was declared preferable to Gov- 
ernment control. 

Authorization of appointment by President 
L. O. Crosby ®6f an executive committee of 
seven, representing large and small mills, 
was voted. The committee will afford quick 
action in decisions to guide the staff where 
promptness, not possible with the larger 
board membership, is essential. 


Basic Price List Is Authorized 

Publication of a basic price list for south- 
ern pine lumber and timber, which would 
reflect the proper price relationship of the 
various items, for use of manufacturers in 
quoting for sales at so much off or on the 
list, was authorized by the directors. A 
basic price list was worked out for the as- 
sociation some time ago by sales managers 
meeting with O. N. Cloud, of Long Leaf Yel- 
low Pine Manufacturers (Inc.), and the data 
turned over at the inception of Code admin- 
istration. 


To Continue Reports on Past Sales 

With enthusiastic backing of small-mill 
representation on the board, the directors 
went on record as directing the SPA man- 
agement to continue past sales reports ten- 
tatively started after the abandonment of 
cost-protection prices. The directors cited 
actual instances of better prices received on 
Sales because of certain market knowledge 
gained from the reports. Continuation, at 
Present at least, will be based on voluntary 
co-operation, with the weekly combined re- 
port of sales going only to those sending 
in their own sales reports. 

Designation of a committee representative 
of the States in the jurisdiction, to draft elec- 
tion and credential rules to govern the selec- 
tion of SPA representatives on Lumber Code 
Authority, was placed in President Crosby’s 
hands by the directors. 


A brief prepared for submission in the Jan. 
30 NRA labor hearing was approved, and 
P. A. Bloomer, labor committee chairman, 
designated to present it. 


Code Enforcement Office Approved 


The directors approved a proposal by NRA 
to LCA for setting up an enforcement office in 
Atlanta, Ga., with LCA furnishing one man 
and an attorney, Southern Pine Association and 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute furnishing 
two experienced field men as special investiga- 
tors, with all men to be carried by NRA at $1 
per year. Lumber Code Authority was re- 
ported by Executive Officer David T. Mason, 
who submitted the matter, as having approved 
the plan. 

The directors designated March 13 and 14 
as annual SPA meeting dates, to conform to a 
meeting here March 12 of the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute, and a meeting here of the 
LCA National Control Committee, beginning 
March 11, 

The directors discussed the pending Economic 
Security Act, but took no official action relating 
to the measure. 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 28.— Restiveness 
under Code restrictions, particularly in respect 
to hours of labor, was expressed at today’s 
session of a two-day meeting of the board of 
directors of the Southern Pine Association, 
called to outline a policy for that organization. 
This session was enlivened by characterization 
of a struggle between NRA and the lumber 
industry, for exercise of discretionary authority, 
as a “tug of war’ and prompt denial of Ad- 
ministrative sanction of the. contest. Discus- 
sions today dealt with the conditions concern- 
ing which the directors would have to enun- 
ciate a policy, a summary of which was pre- 
pared and submitted by Secretary-Manager H. 
C. Berckes; a brief talk by David T. Mason, 
executive officer of LCA, with its reverbera- 
tions; and an airing of labor matters. 

Opening the session, President L. O. Crosby 
asked that problems be considered with the in- 
terest in mind of every man and every class of 
mill within the southern pine industry. 


Self Control or Government Control? 


Secretary Berckes prefaced his report with a 
statement that the question to be decided is 
“whether to do for ourselves or have done for 
us,” asserting that “it is far better to anticipate 
what is before us and do everything possible to 
keep the reigns of industry in our own hands, 
than to hand them over to others through de- 
fault in our responsibilities.” Mr. Berckes de- 
scribed the various stages of co-operation be- 
tween Government and business, as follows : 

First it was called a “partnership”; later, 
“industry self-regulation under public sanc- 
tion”; then, “with Government approval”; 
then, “under Government supervision”; then 
“under Government regulation”; now “under 
Government control”; and the next remain- 
ing step is “Government ownership.” 


Mr. Berckes recommended that the southern 
pine industry should support the Code to the 
best of its ability as long as it is in effect, this 
course not to prevent orderly Code revision 
nor bar expression of opposition if it is decided 
the Code is not wanted. He referred to the 
growing inclination for the Government to de- 
clare lumber, oil and coal to be public utilities, 
- Ay regulate those industries accordingly. He 
asked: 

Shall our industry cease all effort of Gov- 
ernment co-operation and submit to full 
Government regulation as a natural resource 
industry or public utility, or shall we en- 
deavor to regulate ourselves under some 
form of Code applied to business generally? 


Aside from the danger of legislation making 
the lumber industry a natural resource-public 
utility business, Mr. Berckes listed the follow- 
ing hazards embodied in other legislation: 

(1) Maximum hours of labor; (2) mini- 
mum wages; (3) administration and enforce- 
ment of these and other labor provisions by 
the Government; (4) production control 
through Government administration; (5) 
maximum as well as minimum price regula- 
tions; (6) measures to eliminate destructive 
price cutting and prevent excessive price in- 
creases; (7) standards of grade and inspec- 
tions by Bureau of Standards; (8) marking 
of grades and enforcement by Government; 
(9) gathering of all industry statistics un- 
der Government supervision; (10) Govern- 
ment supervision of forest and sawmill prac- 
tice through the United States Forest Service. 


Production Control Has High Value 


With reference to hours and wages, Mr. 
Berckes said: 

Justice should dictate that industry should 
retain the power of administration over hour 
and wage provisions, which it administered 
well, and which began to fail only after the 
Government failed at enforcement, the power 
for which it denied to industry. 


He said that production control has kept the 
industry on an even keel and has been worth 
the time, effort and money spent on all Code 
features; declaring “it was because of produc- 
tion control that the suspension of cost-protec- 
tion prices did not have the disastrous results 
many expected.” 

Mr. Berckes characterized grades and in- 
spections as “the keystone of co-operative effort 
within the lumber industry, and any loss of 
control over this activity will sound the death 
knell for all co-operative effort.” He referred 
to the resolution now before Congress, to place 
lumber grading and inspection in the hands of 
the United States Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. Berckes recommended that the Southern 
Pine Association pledge its support to the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
without contingency upon other association 
support, and strongly recommended a trade 
extension campaign. 


Relation of LCA and NRA 


David T. Mason, executive officer LCA, dis- 
cussed the situation of the lumber industry in 
its relationship with Government, predicted that 
NIRA will be continued in some form, and 
that relationships between industry and Gov- 
ernment will continue. He cited the tendency 
on the part of some groups within NRA to as- 
sume ascendency by claiming the right of af- 
firmative approval on discretionary decisions, 
rather than the right of supervisory veto. 
Among other things he cited the deadlock over 
amendment 71—the grade-marking provision— 
and likened the struggle for the exercise of 
discretionary power between the lumber indus- 
try and NRA as a “tug of war,” advising the 
manufacturers not to relax their efforts and to 
avoid spasmodic effort. 

Capt. E. A. Selfridge, representing NRA, de- 
clared the “tug of war” picture to be inaccu- 
rate, asserting that the lumber industry has 
been on the defensive since the beginning. He 
said he personally approached all matters with 
an open mind, and that if men attach them- 
selves to the “tug of war” it is as individuals 
and not with the sanction of the Administra- 
tion. 

In a further discussion, participated in by C. 
C. Sheppard. Clarks, La, and R. W. Wier. 
Houston, Tex., the latter declared that public 
criticism arises from a belief that lumber com- 
prises the greater portion of the cost of a house, 
and they should be told that labor absorbs the 
greater part of the cost. He asserted “we take 
it lying down too much.” 
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West Coast Producers to Push Sales 


Vote Assessment of 4 Cents a Thousand for Trade 
Promotion As They Survey Possibilities of 1935 


Tacoma, WasH., Jan. 25.—The annual meet- 
ing of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
was held here today in the roof garden of the 
Winthrop Hotel, with its walls covered with 
charts and graphs depicting trends and condi- 
tions in the lumber and building industries, 
and with displays of trade promotion and Fed- 
eral Housing and publicity activities. With 
the exception of a short interval devoted to the 
routine matter of electing district trustees, the 
meeting might be termed a symposium of indus- 
try promotion wherein the members listened to 
words of wisdom from a galaxy of stars repre- 
senting bankers, architects, national lumber 
trade promotion experts, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration officials. wholesale and retail lum- 
bermen, and lumber manuiacturers. 

Notwithstanding the fact that in these New 
Deal days the people have become accustomed 
to large figures, West Coast lumbermen were 
overcome by the barrage of millions, and even 
billions, launched by various speakers in de- 


scribing market possibilities of the expected 
building revival of 1935. 
That the West Coast manufacturers were 


stunned by this overwhelming flow of oratory 
is evidenced by the fact that when Charles 
Snellstrom, of Eugene, Ore., offered the motion 
that the lumber manufacturers assess themselves 
four cents per thousand on logs produced, and 
four cents per thousand on lumber cut, to be 
used for West Coast lumber trade promotion, 
there was not one dissenting vote. 

In contrast to all lumber meetings held dur- 
ing the past year it was impossible to get any 
one to talk on code problems or code work. 
When the president, before closing the meeting, 
announced it was open to code discussion and 
urged any one who had anything to say for or 
against the Code or code administration, or any 
suggestions to make, he was unable to get any 
response. 

The trade promotion plan, which had been 
proposed by the secretary-manager, Col. W. B. 
Greeley, and approved by the board of direc- 
tors, was adopted by vote of the stockholders. 


Election of Officers and Trustees 


The meeting, which had convened at 9:30 
a. m. held through until shortly after 4 p. m., 
with an interval at noon during which lunch 
was served in the meeting room. During this 
interval the newly elected trustees had luncheon 
in the private dining room adjoining, where 
they proceeded with the election of officers and 
trustees at large. 

The district trustees elected were as follows: 

H. A. LaPlant, Lyman, Wash.; H. W. 
Stutchel. Everett, Wash.: W. B. Nettleton, 
Seattle, Wash.; Frost Snyder, Tacoma, Wash.; 
«. H. Kreienbaum, Shelton, Wash.: H. M. 
Anderson, Aberdeen, Wash.; C. H. Watzek, 
Wauna, Ore.; W. W. Clark, Linnton, Ore.: 
J. S. Magladry, Eugene, Ore.; R. T. Moore, 
Bandon, Ore. 

These new trustees in turn elected trustees 
at large as follows: Victor Larsen, Eugene, 
Ore.; George Gerlinger, Dallas, Ore.; J. H. 
Bloedel, Seattle, Wash.; and as honorary trus- 
tee, J. D. Tennant, Longview, Wash. 

They elected as vice-president for Wash- 
ington, F. R. Titcomb, of Tacoma; vice-presi- 
dent for Oregon, F. H. Ransom, Portland, 
Ore., and treasurer, R. T. Condon, Seattle, 
Wash. 

The election of president was deferred until 
the next meeting of the board. 

W. B. Greeley was re-elected 
manager 


Pays Tribute to Code Workers 


In convening the meeting President F. R. 
Titcomb addressed the assembled lumbermen 
briefly. He particularly paid tribute to two 


secretary- 


West Coast association officers in connection 
with the code work. He stated that at the time 
the Code was conceived it seemed the best thing 
of its kind. There were two outstanding in- 


dividuals in the code work: John Tennant and 
whom wore them- 


E. W. Demarest, both of 














F. H. RANSOM, Cc. H. WATZEK, 
Portland, Ore.; Wauna, Ore.; 
Vice President District Trustee 


selves to the bone in their efforts to make the 
code a success from the standpoint of the West 
Coast lumber industry. He pointed out that 
Mr. Tennant is now in a serious physical con- 
dition, probably resulting from overwork, Mr. 
Demarest earlier suffered physically in the same 
way but has since recovered. President Tit- 
comb stated that through his experience in 
Washington he found that these two men were 
held in the very highest respect by everyone 
there. 

President Titcomb pointed out that one of 
the features of the Code, namely cost protec- 
tion prices, has been eliminated, but expressed 
his opinion that the other features are worth 
holding. 

He suggested that the industry has the most 
important year ahead of it, and pointed out the 
importance of trade promotion work, saying 
that we have a lot of competition in this coun- 








F. R,. TITCOMB, 
Tacoma, Wash.; 
Vice President 


GERLINGER, 
Dallas, Ore.; 


Trustee at Large 





try and if we want to stay in business we must 
spend some money to regain some of the mar- 
kets that we have been losing during the last 
twenty years. He also alluded to other prob. 
lems facing the industry, including the seeming 
tendency of branches of the Government to 
enter the lumber business. He said there is a 
tendency on the part of the Forest Service to 
take over forest management, including holdings 
of private companies. He pointed out the sales 
problems and labor problems, the things that 
are creeping up on the lumber industry, and 
urged that the lumber interests of the Pacific 
Northwest stand together, or else they are 
going to be knocked down. 


Secretary-Manager Expounds Report 


The report of the activities of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association during 1934 was pub- 
lished in a comprehensive pamphlet which was 
distributed to all the members. 

Colonel Greeley in briefly touching on some 
of the high-lights said, “I am going to make 
myself press agent for our last publication, the 
annual report,” and urged the members to read 
the report, at least the portions which would 
be particularly interesting to them. He then 
said “If you don’t like anything that has been 
done or is being done do not hesitate to tell us.” 

He ventured the opinion that in his judgment 
the lumber code today is a much stronger and 
more workable plan than ever before. Speak- 
ing further on this subject he said whether we 
retain the lumber Code in its present form 
after June 16 or not, it is undoubtedly true 
that for a number of years we are going to 
operate under some regulation. Certainly we 
are never going back to wage competition and 
we are never going to get away from regula- 
tion in regard to conservation of our timber. 
The outstanding code problem today is how to 
administer production control. Then he pointed 
with pride to the labor committee, saying that 
the lumber Code authority and) NRA consider 
the work of the West Coast association joint 
committee on labor to have accomplished the 
cleanest and best administration of the labor 
classes under the Code among all divisions. He 
also declared that the Timber Conservation de- 
partment on the West Coast is taking the lead 
in effective work. 

He told of the traffic department, which has 
put the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
in possession of its own rate book; and also 
spoke of the movement to reduce rates on lum- 
ber moving east between Chicago and the At- 
lantic Coast, with the possibility of establishing 
a 72-cent rate in the blanket zone, Chicago to 
the Atlantic Coast. He called attention to the 
competitive water route; lumber now is actually 
moving by water to the Gulf and up the Mis- 
sissippi River to Chicago, Cincinnati and other 
points. 

In respect to the department of grades, he 
called attention to the West Coast inspected 
lumber, saying that of the large and increasing 
amount of lumber going out under West Coast 
inspection, rejects during the past year 
amounted to only 4/100 of 1 percent of the 
amount inspected. 

Colonel Greeley stated that today the asso- 
ciation has 233 members, representing about 
88 percent of the total. He also stated that if 
this large number holds together they can ac- 
complish real things, and that trade promotion 
is their most important activity. 


Other matters which will need the attention 
of the well organized West Coast association 
include work in Washington, D. C. in con- 
nection with such matters as the excise tax law 
which expires July, 1935 and the reciprocal 
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trade agreements which are continually coming 
up before the present Administration. Other 
industries are represented at Washington with 
the purpose of obtaining benefits in these agree- 
ments. West Coast lumber export markets have 
dried up during the last four years. Formerly 
the fir industry of Oregon and Washington sup- 
plied 80 percent of the offshore business from 
the Pacific Coast, but in 1934 it supplied 
only 43 percent, while the rest went to British 
Columbia mills. 

It has already been announced that there 
is pending a trade agreement with Canada. 
Canada will want its forest products admitted 
to the United States market. 

The trade promotion discussion was brought 
to a point by an address by Clark Jackson, 
FHA director for the State of Washington. 
His elucidation of the FHA program indicated 
the possibilities for increase in lumber consump- 
tion if lumbermen take advantage of the market 
opportunities opened by the operation of the Act. 

Presenting the savings and loan association 
viewpoint, Ben H. Hazen, president of the Ben 
Franklin Savings & Loan Association, Port- 
land, gave the lumbermen many pointers in 
connection with their opportunity to promote 
their market in the home-building field. Mr. 
Hazen was connected with the lumber manu- 
facturing business in his earlier career. 

One point which he brought out was that 
lumber in competition with some other mate- 
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T. Upson, of Washington, D. C., director of 
trade promotion for the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. Mr. Upson at first 
very briefly sketched the general lumber indus- 
try services of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association since their beginning in 
1902. He pointed out that all these services 
are of direct benefit to every lumber manufac- 
turer and timber owner, and suggested that 
these same services will assume their greatest 
importance during the next six months, par- 
ticularly in regard to proposed legislation before 
Congress, including such matters as tax law, 
the thirty-hour week law, government com- 
petition, Forest Service sawmills, tariff trade 
agreements, freight rates, NRA legistation etc. 

He then told of some of the trade promotion 
work done by the association, notwithstanding 
its very smiall revenue during the past few years. 
He left no doubt that the trade promotion 
department of the National has been doing 
splendid work; and also created the realization 
that it should do a good deal more, and that it 
needs more funds and more personnel 

He brought to the lumber manufacturers 
some idea of various essential markets which 
could well be cultivated by either a national 
association, or regional association, with pro- 
motion work. In this respect he said that 
housing is not the only market. He pointed 
out that Congress had passed a bill for $4,000,- 
000,000 for public works. He also called at- 
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rial, such as steel, must recognize that its battle 
is against the standardized house. The success 
of steel houses depends on being able to get the 


public to accept standardized houses. Other- 
wise they will not be able to make the neces- 
Sary price competition. Mr. Hazen is of the 
opinion that the home should be designed to 
fit buyers’ needs and requirements, size of the 
lot, and to show individuality, in order to bene- 
fit the community. He went as far as to state 
that his own association does not like standard 
houses and will not finance the building of a 
standard house or even a house built from 
standardized plan. 

Mr. Hazen paid a tribute to Title One of the 
Housing Act, but was critical of Titles Two 
and Three, doubting whether they would pro- 
duce as much business as lumbermen were led 
to believe. He thought that new building would 
not increase rapidly until present real estate 
prices have advanced to a point where people 
cannot buy bargain houses for so much less 
than they can build for; and also stated that 
the costs of building houses when carpenters 
work only a few months out of the year, at 
wages of $1.25 an hour, are too great. 


Draws a Comprehensive Picture 


A most comprehensive and enlightening pic- 
ture of the possibilities of promoting lumber 
sales was laid before the manufacturers by Arthur 





tention to the fact that this $4,000,000,000 is 
only the Federal Government’s part in these 
public works, and that much of it must be 
matched by States or municipalities, which 
means perhaps a complete program of $8,000,- 
000,000 worth of construction for the next fiscal 
year, beginning June, 1935. 


Mr. Upson expanded on many opportunities, 
various government projects, including the 
CWA, FERA, TVA, and CCC, and declared 
that the lumbermen need men in those fields, 
because competition is very active. He pointed 
out what FHA officials have spoken of in the 
past, namely that lumbermen were active in 
getting the Federal Housing Act bill passed, 
but that other industries, such as heating, 
plumbing, etc., have shown much more interest 
in pushing through modernization jobs under 
Title One of the Act, and have therefore re- 
ceived greater benefits. 


Concluding, Mr. Upson pointed to various 
possible markets totaling more than a billion 
and one-half dollars’ worth of lumber for the 
manufacturer to go after. 

Colonel Greeley outlined briefly the trade 
promotion plan which he proposed, and which 
was aprpoved by the trustees. He stated that 
the trustees believe that now is the time for the 
West Coast to exert itself and try to get its 
share of business. He particularly spoke of 
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the housing market, the farm market, the mod- 
ernizing market, the heavy construction market 
and the export market. He stated that tne 
nrst thing to do is to back up the National as- 
sociation work. ‘Lhat is a part oi the program 
ot the trustees, but at the same time tney teel 
that they must provide an adequate income tor 
specific work of the West Coast. Among other 
tnings, they propose to set up a systematic pian 
lor suppiying saiesmen with the necessary in- 
tormation and aids. 

As stated betore, the members unanimously 
approved the plan tor 4 cents per thousand iecet 
assessment on log input and iumber shipments. 
ihis money is to be entirely separate irom 
association itunds and dues and wiuil be raised 
by voiuntary subscription of tne members of the 
industry. it is planned to secure these sub- 
scriptions during the next 60 days, and ii by 
April 1 a large enough portion ot the industry 
has signed the agreements the plan will be 
started. Non-operating timber owners and 
wholesalers will be solicited to contribute in 
a lair proportion. 

Among other speakers who contributed ideas 
to the discussion were George Stoddard, Seat- 
tle architect, who praised tne fHA and said 
that the public did not need to be sold on this 
plan, but that a good many commercial bank- 
ers did need to be sold. 


Cultivate Closer Relationship 


Carl Blackstock, prominent retailer, urged the 
manufacturers to cultivate a closer relationship 
with their retailers. He pointed out that the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association will 
hold its annual at ‘lacoma, eb. 21 to 23, 
a feature ot which would be exhibits, and that 
for the first time the exhibits would be re- 
stricted to lumber products. 

He strongly recommended grade-marking and 
certification of lumber, and urged adequate ad- 
vertising. He said: “We lumber fellows are 
the cheapest chaps on earth when it comes to 
advertising.” 

He praised the work of the FHA and told of 
projects actually under way, where he is ad- 
ministering some of these loans, and how bene- 
ficial they are from the standpoint of the bor- 
rower. He pointed out to the manufacturers 
how much more effectively the salesmen of com- 
peting materials court the friendship of the 
retail dealers, and stated that some compet- 
itors of the lumber manufacturer spend many 
times as much for advertising. 

A. C. Horner, construction engineer and San 
Francisco representative of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, briefly de- 
scribed the work done in California last year 
in connection with the California school pro- 
gram. This was one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments for wood construction during 1934. 


Loggers to Co-operate on 
Trade Promotion 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Tacoma, WasH., Jan. 30.—The Pacific 
Northwest Loggers’ Association in annual ses- 
sion here yesterday voted to co-operate with 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in 
conducting the trade promotion program 
adopted by that body here last week. The log- 
gers provided as a condition for their support 
only that 75 percent of the industry join the 
program. Officers were elected as follows: 

President —J. G. Bridge, Seattle (re- 
elected). 

Pe president—E. E. Evenson, Clatskanie, 
re. 

Treasurer—R. D. Merrill, ‘Seattle. 

Secretary-manager — E. H. Meiklejohn, 
Seattle. 

Trustees—Puget Sound district: T. Jerome, 
Frank C. Reed, both of Seattle, and Joseph 
Irving, Everett. Grays Harbor district: W. 
R. Morley, Aberdeen; F. E. Polson, Hoquiam, 
and Minot Davis, Tacoma. Columbia River 
district: O. R. Miller and C. H. Wheeler, 
Portland, and W. T. Evenson, Clatskanie. 
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New York, Jan. 24. 
—It was fittting that 
along with the shatter- 
ing of all attendance 
records there also 
should come with the 
41st annual convention 
of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania this 
week, the most paralyz- 
ing and record-breaking 
snowstorm that had 
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New York City; visited New York since 

Elected President the memorable blizzard 
of 1888. 

The previous top record of attendance—1,200 

—scored one year ago, was literally swamped 


by a registration of 1,978. 

A new record also was set up for the num- 
ber of striking slogans submitted for the guid- 
ance of the lumber industry. The organization 
itself had evolved the slogan “Make Housing 
Thrive in '35,” but Frank A. Vanderlip, famous 
banker and economist, in the course of his 
Wednesday address on “The Economic Outlook 
ior Housing,” suggested at the opening that it 
might be wise to “Deflate Your Hoards to Buy 
More Boards,” and for good measure in the 
way of epigrams he closed a brilliant presenta- 
tion of current economic t.ends with the plea 
to “Make Prosperity Real With a Wise New 
Deal.” 

Not to be outdone the Lumber Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, following custom, from 
a booth in the exhibition hall dispensed edibles 
and from forty to fifty gallons of richly colored 
fruit punch daily, displaying a pennant bearing 
the legend, “The Companies With the Punch.” 

It should be said at the outset that this was 
the most intensive and absorbing convention 
ever held by the Northeastern association. The 
members and their wives had come here from 
all corners of New York State and New Eng- 
land, hundreds traversing icy and snow-swept 
roads, and all were intent upon learning the 
present status of the retail dealer under the 
latest Code developments. Under the able man- 
agement of Secretary Paul S. Collier, the mem- 
bership has learned to look upon this annual 
convention as the clearing house for the latest 
and best thought in connection with lumber 
merchandising from which is broadcast the best 
plans for future action. 


Pre-Convention Events 


Preceding the convention proper there was 
held on Monday a “School of Selling Methods,” 
conducted by Field Secretary Clifford Mazen- 
heimer, who explained the “House Valuator” 
system to a large and appreciative audience. In 
the evening occurred the “Old Guard” dinner, 
served to a large company of old timers. 

The convention got down to real business at 
2 o'clock on Tuesday with President Orville H. 
Greene, of Syracuse, in the chair. It had been 
arranged that Mayor LaGuardia should extend 
the official welcome, but he failed to appear, 
and the city’s housing commissioner served as 
pinch-hitter for the occasion. 


Best Features of Code Should Be Kept 


President Greene in the course of his annual 
address outlined the work of the officers and 
committees in dealing with the almost daily 
development of new and difficult Code problems. 
He felt that out of it all much good had come 
to the retail lumber industry, and that the aim 
now should be to see to it that those features 
that have proved to be valuable are retained in 
the law as long as possible. 

He had been particularly impressed by the 
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soundness and real promise of the National 
sae Act, which he classed as the greatest 
piece of legislation enacted by Congress in the 
past decade. “If we were overbuilt in 1929,” 
declared Mr. Greene, “the almost total lack of 
construction during the past five years has 
created a need for new housing that must be 
met.” 

“Most informed people,” said he, “report a 
general improvement in business throughout the 
country. The leaders in all schools of thought 
are agreed that revived construction is the key- 
stone of the arch of recovery. I am quite sure 
that we are to have business regulation that 
will be quite drastic. It may not be labelled 
NRA, but whatever form this regulation takes 
we must make the best of it, and we shall 
surely need the expert and forceful guidance 
of our association in planning to meet each new 
development.” 


Sees Building Improvement Ahead 


Thomas 5S. Hoiden, vice president F. W. 
Doage Corporation, said that, aitnougn con- 
struction wouid iag unui April, there would be 
an improvement im tne second quarter o1 tne 
year, imciuding increases in modernization and 
renabilitauon projects. 

Decretary Couwer told the assemblage that 
“our biggest job today, stabilization naving 
been paruauy achieved, is to “Make Housing 
Thrive in ’35’.” 

“tne primary job of the industry today,” 
he said, “is not one of Code reguiation, but 
rather of voluntary co-operative enueavor. Code 
administration should be only an adjunct to a 
broad program ot association work.” 


Secretary Presents Dual Report 


_ Secretary Collier’s review of the year’s ac- 
tivities was in two sections, one dealing with 
the administration of the Code and the other 
with the reguiar routine of the association. 

Of the iatter, he reported a net increase in 
membership ot 30, bringing the enroliment in 
all seven States to a totai ot 986. He reviewed 
the ways and means adopted by the association 
as the othcial admunistrative agency in carrying 
out the mandates of the Code in all of the 
Northeastern States. ‘ 

“Association activities,’ he said, “‘went hand 
in hand with Code administration and were 
handied by the same othcers and committees of 
this association, yet there has been a clear line 
of demarkation. The record of the year, inten- 
sive though it was, has all been written and 
sealed. Our forward-looking officers and mem- 
bers find chief interest in the problems that are 
ahead.” He dwelt at length upon the task of 
developing distribution practices that would 
produce “Maximum Distribution Through the 
Retail Yard,” but as a direct result of the fail- 
ure of the lumber industry to get together on 
any common ground satisfactory to NRA the 
functioning of the Lumber and Timber Products 
Code was severely handicapped, and much of 
the progress made in previous years in develop- 
ing sane distribution practices has been lost. 

Retail yard cost systems were extolled in the 
report, and a long list of Federal and State 
legislation more or less directly affecting the 
interests of the retail dealer was reviewed. 

Indicating the present and probable trend of 
demand for lumber the report pointed out that, 
“In 1929 approximately twelve billions of dol- 
lars in round numbers was spent for all types 
of construction. By 1933 this figure had de- 
clined to less than one and one-half billion 
dollars, and in 1934 the upswing was under way 
and the total had mounted to approximately 
three and one-half billion dollars. In 1934 there 
was spent for residential construction $2.64 per 
capita, and $3.48 per capita for repairs and re- 
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modeling. It is estimated that in 1935 the 
combined expenditures fer new houses and re. 
modeling will total almost five billion dollars 
We have a long way to go, but we are on our 
way. 


Convention Incident Has Tragic 
Denouement 


At the opening of the Wednesday morning 
session President Greene called Robert B. 
Chapman, of Syracuse, to the platform to relate 
some of his experiences in selling lumber in 
that section. His location has been a lumber 
yard since 1846 and Mr. Chapman has been a 
fixture there for 60 years. He is mental} 
keen and physically active at 80 and his wife 
is only two months his junior. Mr. Chapman 
was given a warm reception. 

A poignant note of bereavement and sorrow 
was imparted to the above incident when news 
was received, following adjournment of the 
session, that John E. Chapman, son of the 
octogenarian lumberman, and himself a widely 
known retailer, had died suddenly and un- 
expectedly at about the time his father was 
being presented to the convention. The younger 
Chapman had recently been ill, but was thought 
to have fully recovered. He had spent the fore- 
noon at his desk, but because of an attack of 
dizziness had gone home at noon, expiring two 
or three hours later. 

{Nore: Further details will be found in the 
obituary notice appearing on page 74 of this 
issue.—EDvITorR. ] 

At this morning session papers were read 
by E. J. Cutting of the Proterol Corporation, 
of Kenilworth, N. J., on “Incombustible Wood” ; 
by Don Critchfield on “More Lumber Sales 
With Better Paints”; by William H. Driscoll, 
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of the Thompson-Starrett Co., of New York, on 
“Air Conditioning for the Home,” and by M. S. 
Wunderlich, of Chicago, on “Insulation for the 
Home.” 


"Definitely on Way to Recovery” 


The convention hall was packed to the doors 
when Oliver J. Veling, of Buffalo, took up 2 
discussion of the “Trend of the Retail Lumber 
Business.” Mr. Veling is a member of the 
Lumber Code Authority. “We are definitely on 
the way to recovery,” he declared. “We must 
have supply, credit and demand. Credit was 
lacking until the FHA was set up. Now the 
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banks, under pressure, are beginning to loosen 


Powe must get away from the ‘lumber only’ 
idea and stock all lines that promise a proper 
profit. We have tried tiles for sidewalls, also 
hardware and paints. None of these side-lines 
have been a success at our yard, but I must 
confess that only last week a high-powered 
salesman got me to install a paint line, some- 
what against my judgment.” 

Mr. Veling discussed at length the proper 
attitude of the dealer toward that new factor— 
the concentration yard. “These yards now 
dot the Atlantic Coast,” said he, “and will 
soon be planted in the interior. They are 
here to stay; and if they stay in their proper 
place they can be successful without injuring 
us. We can draw our supplies from those 
yards as wanted, and cut our own inventories 
down. We must see to it, however, that they 
sell only to regular dealers.” ; 

Mr. Veling took a vigorous stand against 
the dealer practice of lump-sum bidding for the 
complete house. This, he felt, was the function 
of the contractor, whom he regarded as the 
best friend and most constant customer of the 
retail dealer. He concluded with the warning, 
“Don’t fall for mass bidding—it is a delusion 
and a snare.” 


FHA Campaign Is Discussed 


The Wednesday noon luncheon hour had been 
devoted to a discussion of housing as it is de- 
veloping with the help of the FHA. Three 
hundred dealers and others attended this lunch- 
eon, with the State FHA director presiding. 

Major Williamson, director for the State of 
Maine, reported excellent results thus far, and 
fine co-operation from the lumber dealers. 
Lester R. Stewart, of the Scarsdale (N. Y.) 
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Rochester, N. Y.: 
Secretary 


ARTHUR A. HOOD, 
New York; 
“Organized Selling” 


Supply Co., also reported good progress in his 
section. The New York State director said 
that interest in Title Two of NHA was rapidly 
developing. Applications for 11,040 houses in 
Nassau County had been filed. Queens had 
produced 2,950; Staten Island 760, and Man- 
hattan only 8. The total applications on file 
in Greater New York was 15,539. There are 
— FHA committees now at work in the 
ate. 
Tells of "House of Tomorrow" 


“The House of Tomorrow” was outlined in 
an address by Harvey Wiley Corbett, famed 
New York architect. “It will be pre-fabri- 
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- States Removing Obstacles to Its Functioning—Protest Tax Discrimination Against 
» Code and Take Stand on Retail Distribution. 


cated,” he declared ; “built on top of the ground, 
with no sloping roof and no cellar. It will be 
assembled without sound of a hammer, and will 
be ready for the owner to move in one week 
after the order is placed. It will be made in 
panels, with even the wall paper all in place; 
and it is possible to make it all of wood. This 
is the trend of the house of the future, and it 
will be up to you lumbermen to determine 
whether or not you are to fit into the picture.” 


Famous Financier Ils Heard 


Frank A. Vanderlip, of New York, banker 
and economist, elaborated the slogans quoted 
at beginmng of this report, and gave a brief 
outline of building conditions in England as 
observed by him during a visit made last year. 

He said in part, “i found England the only 
country in Europe where building is thriving. 
There are 1,000 building societies in that coun- 
try ready to produce houses as wanted. Bor- 
rowers can have all the money they want at 
5 percent. Wages are about half our average, 
and I feel sure that ours are excessive. A total 
of 266,000 houses have been built in England, 
mostly in a campaign for slum clearance. Pros- 
perity in England is the direct result of that 
country’s handling of her currency problem, 
and not from any building boom.” 


Tells of U. S. Housing Program. 


James A. Moffett, Federal Housing adminis- 
trator, Washington, D. C., declared that the 
Federal campaign to stimulate home renova- 
tion might be expected to generate $1,500,000,000 
of spending for repairs and improvements dur- 
ing the coming year. 

He said the prospect of rapid expansion of 
loans for home renovation was due to the edu- 
cation of private lending institutions, through 
the efforts of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, in “character lending.” 

Mr. Moffett said the new nation-wide home 
mortgage financing system, planned as part of 
the long-range reform contemplated in the Na- 
tional Housing Act, had been delayed by three 
factors: The necessity of legislation in the 
various States to permit lending institutions to 
accept mortgages up to 80 percent of valuations ; 
the hesitation of private capital to set up na- 
tional mortgage discount institutions to provide 
liquidity for such mortgages, and the uncer- 
tainty of prospective house owners and of 
lenders concerning the advantages and effect 
of the Federal housing projects. ; 

“There is plenty of private capital available 
as soon as these factors have been adjusted,” 
Mr. Moffett said. 


Status of Code Receives Attention 


Assembling Thursday morning in executive 
session for members only, the status of the Code 
and of the administrative agency in the area 
covered by the Northeastern, known as Division 
17 under the National Retail Code, was covered 
in detail, a full and free discussion from the 
floor as to the attitude of the dealers toward 
the Code being in order. The report of the 
treasurer showed that the expense of Code 
operation to date had been more than covered 
by the receipts. An exhaustive report was read 
by Manager Collier, reviewing all Code activi- 
ties. There was a running fire of questions, 
and full and free comment as to the degree of 
compliance with Code rules in various districts. 
A secret vote in one district disclosed that 34 
favored and only two were opposed to the re- 
tention of the Code. It was agreed that viva 
voce voting in open meeting did not produce a 
dependable expression of the attitude of the 
trade toward Code activities, and it was an- 
nounced that a secret ballot from each district 
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would promptly be 
called for. That the 
administrative officers 
had performed their 
difficult tasks accept- 
ably and well was evi- 
denced by a_ unani- 
mous rising vote of con- 
fidence. 

The morning session 
ended with a discussion 
of “Maximum Distribu- 
tion Through the Retail 
Lumber Yard,” led by 
Vernon M. Hawkins, of 
Boston, and Mr. Dykes, 
of New York. 


"Sunshine" in the Lumber Business 


Spencer D. Baldwin, of Jersey City, N. Ls 
president of the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, was at his best as he presented 
the story of “Sunshine in the Lumber Busi- 
ness.” He felt that we were starting from 
scratch on the road to recovery, as the volume 
of lumber consumption had dropped back to the 
basis recorded in 1839. He said that earlier 
speakers on the program had predicted the 
advent of the pre-fabricated house that was to 
be set up in a week, built of metal or other 
substitutes for lumber. This was no new claim, 
and yet good old wood continues to be tie 
standard material for the construction of the 
kind of homes we all want and demand. “Stick 
to the wooden house. It will be with us for 
many years, and perhaps for all time,” he de- 
clared in closing. 

Arthur A. Hood, sales counselor for the 
Johns-Manville Corporation, followed with a 
well reasoned address in which he outlined the 
need of “Organized Creative Selling,” applying 
his suggestions to the problem of lumber mer- 
chandising. 


The building industry should provide 30,000 
additional salesmen with jobs at $3,000 yearly 
if the industry is to realize the two-billion- 
dollar sales potentiality in home moderniza- 
tion and repair which 1935 offers under Title 
One of the National Housing Act, said Mr. 
Hood. Until these sales jobs are filled the 
building industry will continue to be “a ship 
without a rudder” and will fail in its most 
important function of expediting recovery as 
planned by the Administration. 

Decrying the lack of proper and co-opera- 
tive selling methods in the building indus- 
try, Mr. Hood explained that creative selling 
by men devoting 100 percent of their time to 
it was needed to accomplish all the aims of 
the National Housing Act. 

Much which is worth while has already 
been accomplished under Title One of the 
Act, said Mr. Hood. The Administration per- 
sonnel has functioned very well—the con- 
sumer has participated to a .degree—the 
financing agencies have largely done their 
part. But the manufacturers, dealers and 
contractors constituting the building industry 
have fallen down on the most vital part of 
the entire problem, namely, the establishment 
of a well organized, intelligently planned and 
completely co-ordinated selling program di- 
rected to the consumer. 


An address by Alfred P. Haake, of Chicago, 
managing director National Association of Fur- 
niture Manufacturers, brought the speaking 
program to an end. 


Summary of Resolutions 


Resolutions were adopted— 

(1) Requesting that Federal, State and 
municipal governments “abandon policies of 
competing with private enterprise in lines 
of trade and industry for which facilities are 
available for the needs of such trades and 
industries.” 


(2) Urging the Federal Housing Adminis- 
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tration to so qualify regulations covering 
loans under the insured-mortgage plan as to 
provide for the approval of institutions lo- 
cated in communities of less than 6,000 popu- 
lation, 

(3) Urging upon the governor and legisla- 
ture of New York State “the need for prompt 
and adequate legislation to implement the 
operation of the National Housing Act within 
said State.” (Indentical resolutions covering 
other States of the northeastern area also 
were adopted.) 

(4) Registering protest against legislation 
pending in New York State increasing as- 
sessed value of properties where sidewalls 
have been re-covered with stained or un- 
stained shingles, while properties treated in 
like manner except for removal of the ori- 
ginal materials are not subject to such in- 
creased assessment. The resolution argues 
that this technicality is obviously unjust, and 
tends to retard the Better Housing program. 

(5) Endorsing the Wagner Bill, now pend- 
ing in Congress, providing for an additional 
appropriation to enable the HOLC to con- 
tinue the work of saving distressed home 
owners from foreclosure. 

(6) Approving the administration of the 
Code through the Code Administrative Coun- 
cil of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, and asking that the “adminis- 
tration of the Code be continued in the same 
manner until expiration of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, or until otherwise re- 
quired by the National Recovery Administra- 
tion.” 

(7) Defining the status and functions of 
a retail lumber dealer in the standard terms 
approved at recent meeting of representatives 
ef the industry in Chicago, and prior con- 
ferences. 


The New Roster of Officials 


The nominating committee offered the fol- 
lowing list of officers for the ensuing year and 
they were chosen by unanimous vote. 

President—George M. 
Eaton Co., New York. 

Vice presidents—Vernon M. Hawkins, Haw- 
kins Companies (Inc.), Boston; Oliver J. Vel- 


Stevens, Stevens- 


ing, Dohn-Fischer Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; J. G. 
Venter, DeForest & Hotchkiss Co., New 
Haven, Conn.; H. A. Bellows, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Treasurer—W. Glenn Sweet, Harris, Mc- 
Henry & Baker, Elmira, N. Y 

Directors (1935)—James Bickford, J. H. 
Tolles & Co., Nashua, N. H.; James Cosgrove, 
jr., Caldbeck-Cosgrove Corporation, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.; John Ware, Ware-Butler Lumber 
Co., Waterville, Me.; Fred B. Brooks, Newell 
Coal & Lumber Co., Pawtucket, R. 1; Gran- 
ville B. Fuller, John Fuller & Sons Co., 
Brighton, Mass.; Burton H. Phelps, Plainville 
Lumber Co., Plainville, Conn. 

Directors (1937) — F. Howard Hinckley, 
John Hinckley & Sons Co., Yarmouthport, 
Mass.; Deyo M. Johnson, William H., Deyo & 
Co., Ellenville, N. Y.; Lester R. Stewart, 
Scarsdale Lumber & Supply Co., Scarsdale, 
N. Y¥.; Edward Harrower, Genesee Lumber & 
Coal Co., Batavia, N. Y. 


The new president has been an outstanding 
merchandiser of lumber for many years, first 
in the wholesale field, but in recent years as a 
retail dealer with yards on Long Island. Mr. 
Sweet replaces Rodney Robinson, as treasurer, 
the latter asking to be relieved, after five years 
in that office. He is in his 74th year. 

As Mr. Greene handed the gavel to President- 
Elect George M. Stevens, Willis P. Morin, of 
Fulton, N. Y., mounted the platform to present 
to the retiring president a gift from the direc- 
tors, which took the form of an order to select 
the finest set of golf clubs he could find. 

At the Dinner Dance on Wednesday evening 
each lady received a beautiful engraved silver 
compact as a souvenir, the gift of the Lumber 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., of New York. 





Cooperage Plant on Three 
Shifts 


GLADSTONE, MicH., Jan. 28.—Several depart- 
ments of the Northwestern Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Co. of Gladstone are now being operated 
on three shifts daily, due to sudden increase of 
business. 
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Northeastern: 


Say Prices Must Cover Costs 


New York, Jan. 25.—The annual meeting 
of the Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was held today in the Hotel New 
Yorker. There were important sessions of the 
directors on the previous day when drastic 
action was taken against several operators in 
Northeastern territory who had failed to com- 
ply with Code requirements. This organiza- 
tion is the official administrative agency under 
the Code, having been created for that spe- 
cific purpose. It has jurisdiction over _soft- 
wood producers in New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and West Virginia, 
and over hardwood producers in a somewhat 
wider territory. Suspension of mill prices was 
the subject of much discussion by the directors 
but it was the consensus that as cost of pro- 
duction had not been changed there could be 
no scaling-down of selling prices for the prod- 
uct of the mills. 

At the business session fully fifty members 
attended, with President E. R. Plunkett, of 
New York, in the chair. Illness at his home in 
the South prevented the attendance of C. C. 
Sheppard, president of the National, Lumber 





E. R. 
New York City; 
Retiring President 


PLUNKETT, E. W. TREEN, 
New York City; 


Executive Secretary 


Manufacturers’ Association. He is chairman 
of the control committee of the Lumber Code 
Authority, and was scheduled to review the 
present status and outlook for the Code, fol- 
lowing price suspension. 

In his place L. S. Beale, former secretary of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and at present an expert counsellor on Lumber 
Code matters at Washington, discussed the sub- 
ject exhaustively and answered many questions 
from the floor. 

Roy A. Foulke, an expert credit and trade 
analyst on the staff of Dun & Bradstreet (Inc.), 
discussed interestingly the relationship between 
sales, inventories, credits and other basic prin- 
ciples governing success or failure in business, 
and applied those principles specifically to lum- 
ber merchandising. 

Following luncheon a long list of proposed 
amendments to the by-laws was presented, cal- 
culated to clarify the legal status of the organ- 
ization. All were adopted unanimously. One 
provision called for the election of 12 new di- 
rectors, four to serve one year, four two years 
and four three years, and thereafter four will 
be chosen at each annual meeting. At this point, 
Clyde Sykes, of Conifer, N. Y., as chairman 
of the nominating committee presented the fol- 
lowing slate: 

President—J. J. Farrell, Poland, N. Y 


” by president—S. F. Langdell, Manchester 
Directors for one year—F. W. Davis, Con- 
fluence, Pa.; H. C. Hull, Tupper Lake, N, y 


” 


M. G. Symonds, East Jaffrey, N. H.; A. N 
Strause, Pottsville, Pa. 
Directors for two: years—H. A. Haskell, 


Brattleboro, Vt.; L. C. Blanchard, Leominster 
Mass.; F. E. Cooper, Johnstown, Pa.; A, J 
Lacroix, St. John, N. B. 

Directors for three years—R. G. Brownell 
Sheffield, Pa.; J. G. Deering, Biddleford, Me: 
E. R. Plunkett, New York, and R. C. Sykes, 
Conifer, N. Y. 


President-elect Farrell was escorted to the 
chair. He is a robust man both physically and 
mentally, and is regarded as a close student 
of the forest, of lumber production and mar. 
keting. He thanked the members for their ex- 
pression of confidence in him and their good- 
will, “Under the operation of the Code,” said 
he, “we all know that we are in a better finan- 
cial position than before the Code prevailed in 
our business, and as to the future it is simply 
up to us.” 

Harry G. Uhl, of Washington, reviewed the 
scope and achievements of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, duplicating 
much of his address at the Northwestern re- 
tailers’ convention held earlier in the week. 
He closed with the suggestion of another slo- 
gan for the guidance of the lumber industry: 
“Hats off to the past; coats off to the future.” 


The selection of a member and alternate to 
represent the softwood division on the Lumber 
Code Authority fell to R. G. Brownell, with 
former president E. R. Plunkett as alternate, 
while from the hardwood sub-division Mr. 
Plunkett will serve as member and Mr. 
Brownell as alternate. 


An open forum for discussion of the functions, 
aims and resources of the association concluded 
the program. Mr. Langdell strongly advo- 
cated continuing the assessment basis of 25 cents 
per thousand on shipments, this to be reduced 
as soon as income exceeds the real operating 
needs of the association. His suggestion was 
adopted by a unanimous vote. 

Edward W. Treen, who came east from Chi- 
cago 18 months ago to create and operate this 
association under Code mandate, was at his 
desk at all sessions, and was continued in the 
office of executive secretary by vote of the di- 
rectors. Headquarters will be continued at 122 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 





Study Suggests Sustained: Viel 
for State 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 26.—Immediate adop- 
tion of broader State policies of control for its 
forest industries, as the only means to avert 
serious economic situations and possible aban- 
donment of many now thriving communities, is 
urged in a report of the technical advisory com- 











mittee on forestry of the Washington State 
Planning Council. The report is from the of- 
fice of Hugo Winkenwerder, dean of forestry 
at the University of Washington and chairman 
of the committee. From its studies the com- 
mittee estimates that 35 percent of the land 
within the State is potentially permanent forest 
land. This is the largest single land classi- 
fication, only 25 percent being potentially good 
agricultural land, 25 percent suitable for graz- 
ing, and 15 percent for scenic and recreational 
purposes. The committee suggests a sustained 
yield plan under which the forest land areas 
will become in effect, factories which annually 
produce sufficient raw material to sustain in- 
dustries geared to the amount of the annual 
growth. 
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Hardwood Institute 
Reduces Dues 


MeMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 28.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Institute (Inc.) held Jan. 24 at the 
Edwards Hotel, Jackson, Miss., a 25-percent 
reduction of dues was approved, effective as of 
Jan. 1. This reduces the dues to the old level 
of 15 cents per 1000 feet. 

The meeting was presided over by Ben John- 
son, Shreveport, La., president of the Institute. 
The report of J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager, showed the Institute to be in good 
fnancial condition. The treasurer’s report, 
which showed all bills paid, and a balance in 
the bank, was read by Treasurer Curtis Dewey, 
Memphis. 


Present at the directors’ meeting were the 


following: Keith Spurrier, Memphis; Parrish 
Fuller, Oakdale, La.; John Bailey, Laurel, 
Miss.; Blutcher Blair, Midway, Fla.; George 


Henderson, Lufkin, Tex.; Carl Faust, Jackson, 
Miss.; Dick Bodine, Memphis, Tenn.; Lee 
Robinson, Mobile, Ala.; Howard Walker, Cur- 
tis Dewey and George McSweyn, Memphis, 


Tenn.; Emmett Ford, New Orleans, "La.; Frank 
Turner, Lemoyen, La.; Fred Schatz, Helena, 
Ark.; Bill Delaney, Columbia, Miss., and M. E. 


Lemming, Jr., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

It was definitely decided to hold the annual 
meeting of the Institute at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, March 12-13. 

Members of a committee composed of Parrish 
Fuller, Lee Robinson, and F. T. Turner, were 
named by the president to represent the hard- 
wood manufacturers at the hearing to be held 
at Washington, D. C., on Jan. 30, in reference 
to wages. J. H. Townshend will also accom- 
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pany the committee. It is not thought that 
any effort will be made to lower wages, but 
it is possible that an effort will be made to fix 
the southern wages at the same level as pre- 
vails in the northern district, which will be op- 
posed. It is not thought that any effort will 
be made at this time to reduce wages in the 
South. A communication will be sent to the 
membership of the Institute urging them to 
express their views in reference to wages. Re- 
plies thereto are to be sent direct to W. A. 
Harriman, administrative officer of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Board, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Among the NRA men in attendance and who 
spoke on various phases of this work were 
David T. Mason, executive officer of the LCA, 
and W. T. Mitchell, regional enforcement of- 
ficer for seven States. 

The directors passed a resolution to the ef- 
fect that, due to action taken by the South- 
eastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club declar- 
ing that members of the club would not observe 
hours and wages, the Institute was powerless 
to act; and that as result of this refusal to 
obey the Code wages and hours, manufacturers 
in the southern section were suffering. There- 
fore the board urged that this matter be handled 
by the Washington officials. The officials 
present said that action would be taken imme- 
diately to see that the Code wages and hours 
were enforced in the southeastern territory, 
and action is expected within a short time. 
This enforcement will not be handled by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers Institute. 

Districts are now holding meetings to select 
directors for the Hardwood Manufacturers In- 
stitute, in accordance with the new bylaws, and 
these elections will be confirmed at the annual 
meeting to be held in New Orleans March 
12-13. 
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May Ban “Extra Clear” 
Shingle Sales 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 26.—A three-day hear- 
ing brought by the Federal Trade Commission 
against the Gray Lumber & Shingle Co., of 
this city, and the Quality Shingle Co. and Oak- 
land Shingle Co., both of Edmonds, concluded 
Jan. 21, the case being taken under advisement. 
No early decision is anticipated. The commis- 
sion contends that the name “extra clear” used 
by these firms is a misnomer, and tends to 
deceive the public as to the quality; that in 
practical manufacture the “extra clear” shingles 
are a fall-down from No. 1 grade, and in many 
cases are not as good shingles as No. 2 in the 
16-inch. 

A number of witnesses appeared representing 
manufacturers, shinglers, retailers, and associa- 
tion representatives to substantiate the com- 
mission’s claims that the term “extra clear” 
shingles was deceiving to the public. These 
included A. L. Hilke, of the Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Co.; P. H. Olwell, Jamieson Lumber 
and Shingle Co, Everett; J. H. Jolly and Grace 
Jones, of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau; 
Charles McGrath, of the Washington & Oregon 
Shingle Association; two shinglers ; Carl Black- 
stock, retailer; and John Mauk of the Mauk- 
Seattle Lumber Co., as well as a number not 
called, the defendants accepting their testimony 
as substantiating previous witnesses. The 
shingle companies were defended by Cecil Gray, 
Gus Evenson, Paul Strout, and A. B. Haried. 
Eugene W. Burr, of Washington, D. C., repre- 
sented the commission, assisted by John A. 
Soule, Federal Trade Commission officer at 
Seattle. 





















Mumby End- 
Matched Stock Is 
available In mixed 
cars with regular stock 
—in Fir, Hemlock and 
Red Cedar Lumber and m 
Red Cedar Shingles. 
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Mumby stock or service 





by Sustained Mumby Quality End-Matched Lumber. 


Mumby’s perfect End-Matching anchors each piece firmly on all four sides, saving labor and material. 
The carpenter can apply flooring, ceiling, siding or sheathing end-to-end as fast as he can nail—obtain- 
ing an absolutely rigid and continuous level surface without regard to nailing centers (joists) or slight 
The only hand sawing needed is a rough cut at the end of each string, and the piece cut 


irregularities. 


off starts the next string without waste, giving 100% utilization. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES — SEE FOR YOURSELF 


Seeing is believing and we want you to examine the perfect job of End-Matching Mumby is doing— 


then you can fully appreciate the actual savings. Send TODAY for samples and information—or write, 


wire or telephone our nearest representative. 


MUMBY LUMBER & SHINGLE CoO. 


BORDEAUX, WASH. 


BORDEAUX, AWASH. 


a 





FLOORING, CEILING 
DROP SIDING, RUSTIC 


Select and Special Tight Grade 
Permitting 100% Utilization, in Either 


DOUGLAS FIR or WEST COAST HEMLOCK 


chance to stimulate home-building, 
and repairing in your community through the savings offered 


MALONE, WASH. 


write, phone, or wire our 
nearest representative: 


ILLINOIS: Chicago Territory 
Fraser-DeSale Lbr. Co., 1 
So. La Salle St., Chicago; } 
Paddock, Springfield; a. Ws 
Pearsall, Peoria. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS and &t. 
Louis Territory: Hopkins Lum- 
ber Co., 7823 Greensfelder 
Rd., St. Louis, Mo. 


NORTHWESTERN IOWA and 
Sioux City Territory: Thos. 
Mould Lbr. Co., Sioux City. 


MICHIGAN: Claude G. Wirick 
Lamber Co., 402 Hanselman 


tes 





remodeling Bldg., a 
MINNESOTA: P. H. Betzer, 

800 Wiimac Bidg., Minne- 

apolis. 
NORTH DAKOTA and North. 
western Minnesota: Murfin & 
Trace, Fargo. 
COLORADO, WYOMING and 
UTAH—Henshaw, Ellwanger- 


McCaddon, 1801 Wazee St., 
Denver, Colo. 


TEXAS: W. F. Nelson, Dallas; 
Guy M. Chisolm, Amart No, 
Northwest ees and Bastern 
New Mexico. 


NORTHERN INDIANA: Claude 
G. Wirick Lor. Co., 403 Han- 
selman Bidg., Kalémazoo, 
m.. 


RASKA: Prestegaard Lam- 
“a Co., Lincoln. 


SO. DAKOTA: L. W. Armin, 
Sioux Falls. 


IOWA, MISSOURI, KANSAS, 
OKLAHOMA: Gunter Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mi 

WISCONSIN: A. F. Krapfel, 
Madison; W. der, 
Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee. 


— 
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Retail Merchandising Ideas to the Fore! 


Main and Side Lines; Use of Outside Salesmen; Adjustment to Small Sales; 
Cash Business and Discount Schedules; Delivery Rules and Operating Economies; 


PHU.ADELPHIA, Pa., Jan, 28.—The forty-third 
annual convention of the Middle Atlantic Lum- 
bermen’s Association, held here Jan. 15 to 17, 
concentrated on the problem of increasing sales 
volume, and establishing retailing on a more 
profitable basis. Six hundred lumber dealers 
from eastern Pennsylvania, southern New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia avidly listened to the recommenda- 
tions centered around the annual’s slogan, 
“Build Better Business in 1935,” and at the 
close of the three-day conclave left for their 
homes more encouraged and hopeful than they 
have been since 1929. 

Discussions of Code potentialities and prob- 
lems, which occupied the major portion of last 
year’s yearly conference, were less predominant 
this year. The results of Code enforcement 
were reported and generally approved, and once 
more distribution, costs, and the development 
of new sales opportunities occupied a preemt- 
nent place in the thoughts of the delegates. 


Discusses Retail Costs and Prices 


At the opening business session Tuesday, 
President Bruce H. Helfrich, of Baltimore, 
Md., stressed distribution and the Federal Hous- 
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LEFT 


J. T. ELIASON, JR.., 
New Castle, Del.; 


Conducted “What We 
Learned" Forum 


RIGHT 


A. M. NORTHRUP, 
Ashley, Pa.; 


Re-elected Vice 
President 
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ing program. He invited members to submit 
their housing problems. “Distribution has un- 
doubtedly been a major cause of hardship in 
many territories the past year,” he declared, 
“There have been conferences held with re- 
gional and national groups to get a uniform 
program accepted by manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers; there have also been meetings 
with wharf stocking wholesalers and with mill- 
work distributors. Too much credit can not 
be given to Fred Ludwig, of Reading, who has 
been a leader in this work.” Referring to the 
NRA and the Code, President Helfrich said, “I 
believe that NRA has shown the advantages 
of paid secretaries where the membership 
makes it possible. NRA has given keen dis- 
appointment and great satisfaction. It is sig- 
nificant to note that in the case of the retail 
lumber business, twelve new local units have 
been added to the Middle Atlantic organization 
the past year, and the total membership of 
the association has actually increased.” 

He pointed out that NRA has caused below- 
cost selling in instances where the Mode mini- 
mum has been taken as the all-around selling 
price. It has enabled others to make a profit 
when they have sold at fair prices, and gone to 
the mode costs only on such volume sales as 
could actually be handled without loss. One 
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real good that has come out of this, he said, 
is that the dealers have had to face costs. Fur- 
thermore, dealers have become group minded, 
instead of extreme individualists. 

“Beyond doubt, uniformity of practice, as 
contained in the fair practice sections of the 
Code, would help the retailer, the contractor 
and the consumer. Given positive local en- 
forcement, your Code provides the surest way 
for the consumer to get the things he buys 
at a fair price considering all elements sur- 
rounding his order, and would also insure the 
dealer of getting a fair profit.” 

In conclusion he recommended a monthly 
bulletin to members providing information on 
completed sales of various items in various dis- 
tricts, to help dealers form their price policy; 
the gathering and disseminating of figures on 
costs; the investigation and disseminating of 
information on the possibilities of co-operative 
buying, where it can be done to the advantage 
of the members; a strong campaign to educate 
buyers on how to word their inquiries so as to 
get the grade of material they really want, 
including the printing of an illustrated booklet 
to clarify the grades. 

After reviewing in detail the activities of the 








past year, Secretary J. F. Martin frankly dis- 
cussed the distribution problem. On this sub- 
ject he said: “There has never been a tjme 
when the position of the retail lumber dealer 
as a distributor of lumber and other construc- 
tion material was more threatened; there never 
was a time when the Middle Atlantic Lumber- 
men’s Association was more alive to the situa- 
tion and doing all in its power to help the lum- 
ber dealer maintain his rightful position. The 
introduction of manufacturers’ warehouses for 
storing insulation, wallboard and roofing; the 
establishment of numerous wholesale millwork 
warehouses; the promotion of tremendous lum- 
ber storage plants on the wharves in and about 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Trenton and Newark, 
have all combined to make this position more 
difficult to maintain.” 

Secretary Martin then told of a series of 
conferences with the manufacturers of these 
various commodities, and said that the results 
were encouraging. ; 

He continued: “A problem giving your 
board of directors great concern arises from 
the trucking of southern pine lumber from Vir- 
‘inia and North Carolina mills. This should 
not be considered lightly. We have, right here 
in our territory, a glaring example of the chaos 
and disorder that can be created by the indis- 
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criminate trucking of coal. With an extensiy 
source of lumber at our very door, and with 
good roads, it is obvious that the coal trucker 
can bring back lumber on his return trip, | 
is said that lumber is now being trucked to 
Wilmington and Philadelphia points for $1.3 
to $2.50 a thousand. 

“The ultimate result of this new form of com. 
petition, on the established lumber yard with ap 
extensive capital investment in yard and sidings, 
is obvious. It places the corner drug store 
second-hand yards, or plumbing supply store. 
not on the same level of competition, but 2 
an advantageous level. The lumber dealer who 
encourages this type of delivery, seeking in it 
only temporary gain, is committing business 
suicide. The wholesaler or manufacturer who 
solicits such business is not promoting the best 
interests of the retail lumber industry.” 


Rehabilitate Mortgages; Stimulate Building 


President Spencer D. Baldwin brought a 
message from the National Retail Lumber Deal. 
ers’ Association and, after praising the Middle 
Atlantic for its splendid services in administer- 
ing the Code so that it has done the industry 
lots of good, he introduced James A. Moffett, 


LEFT 


J. F. MARTIN, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Manager of 
Association 


RIGHT 


J. L. BUCKLEY, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Secretary of 
Association 





Federal Housing Administrator, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Moffett said in part: “Building material 
dealers and contractors are not fully awake to 
opportunities created for them under the Fed- 
eral Housing Program. In some cities, busi- 
ness men have made no effort whatever to 
canvass for work in connection with building 
y* ce, under provisions of the Housing 
Act.” 

Mr. Moffett explained the insured mortgage 








and, in discussing the long-range housing pro 
gram which has not yet been put into effect, 
he declared that one of the most important 
aspects of the plan is development of a genuine 
home mortgage financing system. 

“We hope to establish a nation-wide market 
for mutually insured mortgages. I need not 
tell you that stagnation in the real estate mort- 


‘gage market must be remedied before any large [ 


volume of new residential construction can be 
expected. Consequently, the first thing to be 
done is to rehabilitate a large portion 0 
$21,000,000 worth of home mortgages now held 
by financial institutions, and this can be done 
by having mortgagors and mortgagees all over 
the country get together and rewrite existing 
mortgages so as to make them eligible for 
insurance. When this is done, the latent deman 
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; houses -- Were Among the Vital Matters Considered 
extensive for new houses will become active and new turers, wholesalers and retailers: Lumber and Two Modern Plants 
and with construction wili start.” lumber products in carload quantities to whole- To Serve You Promptly 
1 trucker Edward P. Simon, director of FHA for the  salers and retailers; to the Government, rail- ili 
trip. [t eastern district of Pennsylvania, reported that roads, shipyards; for underground work in . We want you to know about our facili- 
ucked to so far $91,000,000 in loans had been made to mines, large docks, large dams and large ties for supplying quality lumber—manu- 
for $1.50 householders and others for improvements to bridges, and lumber becoming a part of any factured from Virgin Mississippi Dense 
their properties. This is only part of the story, manufactured article which is to be resold, but Shortleaf Pine. 

1 Of com- he said, as for every dollar reported loaned by not lumber for maintenance or constructian No. | and better stock carefully and 
1 with an the —_ we know = five dollars have been purposes or to be consumed and not resold. expertly kiln dried. 

idi in unreported loans. ' es , : 
hg borrowe po’ ; ; Sales Opportunities; Consumer Education All air dried stock Lignasan dipped to 
& stor, § Code Compliance Officers Given Dinner prevent stain. 
ly store, Mr. Ludwig was followed by C. C. Sheppard, Ample stocks at all times of yard and 
n, but at Lester Stewart, of the Scarsdale Supply Co., of Clarks, La., president of the National Lum- h 4 hes pea d “4 di pA l 
aler who Scarsdale, N. Y., gave an interesting account ber Manufacturers’ Association, and George W. — rege ” % oe coe 
‘ing in it of how the lumber dealers in his territory were Dulany, of Chicago, president of the American pe > eae ns ee Seen 
business developing business through the Federal Hous- Forest Products Institute, who talked on “De- ee oo gaggle , ‘ 
urer who ing Program. At the close of Tuesday’s ses- veloping New Sales Opportunities for Lumber.” Specialize in railroad material—tim- 
+ the best sions, a testimonial dinner was given to NRA Mr. Dulany also read a paper by Arthur bers up to 54. 
y.” State compliance officers, at which time the Upson, Washington, D. C., on “Educating the Two modern mills at Brandon and 
Buildi following guest speakers made brief reports: Consumer to the Use of Proper Grades and Fannin, Miss.—three modern steam dry 

ulrcing Arthur E. Hungerford, State compliance direc- Species of Lumber.” The Lumber Use Manual kilns—quick shipments—straight or mixed 
rought a tor for Maryland; Maj. Raymond J. Walter, developed by Mr. Upson was described as a cars. 
ber Deal- State compliance director for District of Colum- most useful instrument to consumers of lumber. 
e Middle bia; Harry K. Sorenson, assistant State com- L din th h ; 1. GC. and G. M. & W. Ralireads 
iminister- pliance director of Pennsylvania; Charles W. earned in the School of Depression 

industry Hardesty, State compliance officer for Dela- By far the most interesting of all symposiums 

Moffett, ware; and Charles Edison, State compliance conducted in recent years was that at the morn- 

director for New Jersey. ing session, presided over by James T. Eliason, 


aa . . jr., of New Castle, Del. Experiences during 
Cost Accounting; RFC Industry Financing the past depression were catalogued by nine 


Cost and financial problems were discussed prominent members of the association, located 
at the Wednesday morning session, which began __ in various sections of the territory. 
with a cost accounting forum conducted by 





0. V. Wallin, manager Wolf & Co., Philadel: Deep Draught and Hydroplane Items 
phia, official cost accountant for District No. 11. “What We Have Learned About Expansion 


He explained in detail the cost accounting re- Into Side-Lines” was revealed by Richard 
quirements under the Code, and suggested a Lundy, of the Lundy Lumber Co., Williams- 


uniform cost accounting system, explaining how port, Pa. His deduction was made from results Sg, OO 
Mr. Lundy declared that BAL a W D 


enlightened cost accounting has helped the re- rather than theory. 








tailer more than any other feature of the Code. only those sidelines should be sold which have PURPLEHEART SATINWOOD 
O. Fred Rost, marketing editor of Business a natural association with lumber. Equipment PRIMAVERA SNAKEWOOD 

| Week, of New York, in an illustrated talk selling, he pointed out, is in the high pressure ROSEWOOD GUAYACAN 
indicated that prosperity is definitely on the specialty field. Deep draught yards can not 

way here, pointing out that substantial increases compete with the merchandising speed and and other tropical woods. Spot and for fu- 

-_ been made in foreign trade and in many agility Cy = a per specialty —_— ture shipment. 

of the leading local industries. The outlook in units. e advised the audience to stay in the 

the Suiirealion industry is particularly bright, lumber business, add anything that makes lum- F. C. LUTHI & co. 

he asserted, and reinforced his statement with ber usable, but to cut out the gadgets, side- 431 Balter Bidg Sew Ortenns. ta 

figures just procured from authentic sources. lines and the big-time ideas which would make Be ——— 
: Ben Johnson, of the Reconstruction Finance the yards the financial centers of their counties. 





Corporation, of Washington, was the next A pertinent suggestion was, If you add a side- 




































Washi se, His subject was “The Program of line, go into it right or stay out altogether. B ae 
ashing- irect Loans to Industry by the Reconstruction . ‘ H 
, Teme Commaien” Sk. tau samme- Outside Salesmen; Handling Small Sales | URDETTE LUMBER COMPANY 
; material ized the provisions and limitations of the law Charles B. Wolf, of York, Pa., answered the CUT-TO-ORDER TIMBERS & HEAVY JOIST 
awake to |) authorizing RFC to make loans to industry, ‘uestion, “Is the outside salesman a necessity STEAM K D FINISH~-BRIGHT DRY 
the Fed- laying special emphasis on the primary purpose 0F luxury ?” by saying, “The outside man. should SHIPLAP FLOORING AND BOARDS 
vote 2 . he anger cs and increasing the employment be Foy : gue _ effort _— ye aang . : HIGH GRADE DIMENSION 
atever _ ot labor, whic purpose adequately secured loans realize € value of proper ou Side selling, bu i 
building F would serve. Of special interest was the speak- believe that it should be in tune with the char- Mus sr ConmapalmnaRCaarvon. Miss | 
Housing F er’s reference to the fact that the RFC will acter of the business. Where continuing sales | MERIDIAN. MISS | 
give consideration to industrial applications, to the same customers is the objective, it should ’ ¥ t 
mortgage where a substantial portion of the proceeds is be building confidence upon a merit | basis. : ina ca a 2 i 
sing pro used to satisfy, on a compromise basis, existing “How to Merchandise Small Sales” was ex- 
to = indebtedness and to purchase additional ma- gene: by pong Bf nape: . ph pene rn Ss 
importa '  chinery. e poin out that the big secret oI prohtable urf M 
a genuine , cash-and-carry sales was to spend 2 percent of ace easure 


Suggests Basis for Retail Distribution the gross for advertising. He has done this E STI M ATOR 
e market Following a luncheon in the Blue Room to in the past, he is doing it today, and will con- 








need not past presidents of the association, Fred H. Lud- tinue to do it in the future. He believes that A Atte ake 

ate mort: § Wig, of Reading, Pa., discussed distribution the small retailer should plan and write his Tn we ny Pa eeepc 
any large — and merchandising from the standpoint of the own copy and pay for it himself; therefore Plied to rapid estimating of contents of fracti 

n can be retail lumber dealer. As representative of the truly expressing and personifying himself and sizes of lumber, veneer, bre board and stock used 
ng to bef national committee on distribution, Mr. Lud- not some branded line he sells. oa coy ye gh = ag em 
tion of § Wig told about the several conferences he had tt Di ts es, etc, etc. for circular containing 
now held attended the past year, and declared that to Cash, Trade and Quantity Discoun sample pages. 

be done have economical distribution of lumber, the An important conclusion was arrived at by Pocket Size (434 x 6%"") $5.00, Postpaid. 

; all over retail lumber dealer must be recognized as the Claude Stauffer, of H. M. Stauffer & Son, ie 

_ existing [ Proper distributor within his trade territory of | Leola, Pa., on “Cash Discounts and Trade Dis- American Lumberman 
gible for § all lumber except the following classes of busi- counts:” “Credit is a fundamental necessity 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


t demand ness, which are commonly sold by manufac- and so, too, cash discounts for control of credit 
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are equally necessary. To be effective, the cash 
discount must have an advantage great enough 
to be a driving force. The extra charge for 
credit should be sufficient to cover the cost of 
credit. The classes of accounts that do absorb 
a part of the expense not assumed by other 
classes of trade, should have recognized in a 
substantial way the saving they make possible.” 

“What We Have Learned About Quantity 
Discounts” was revealed by Bruce Helfrich, of 
Baltimore, Md, who stated that a system of 
granting discounts was one way of attempting 
to apply certain very desirable and basically 
sound principles. It is an attempt to properly 
correlate the prices applied with the probable 
costs involved; second, it is understandable to 
the customer and contains elements of impar- 
tiality ; third, the psychological appeal of a dis- 
count is good; fourth, it simplifies operation 
and lessens clerical costs. 


Warnings on Extending Credit 


V. E. Fritz, Trexler Lumber Co., Allentown, 
Pa., talked on “What We Learned About 
Credits.” His conclusions were that the aver- 
age thirty days account is slow. This condi- 
tion is largely due to habit encouraged by lax 
methods on the part of the dealers. His ex- 
periences convinced him that it is wrong not 
to have a definite credit policy and system to 
actuate it; development of volume through 
medium of weak credit risks has proven expen- 
sive; a 10 percent cash discount has helped the 
situation; customer should have terms clearly 
explained to him, and all accounts should be 
limited; go after collections, be courteous and 
truthful, but persistent and firm; carry ac- 
counts four months and then do something. 


Economical Operation; Delivery Systems 


M. C. Krebs, Emaus Coal & Lumber Co., 
Emaus, Pa., gave a commonsense talk on what 
he had learned about economy in operating. 
He showed that it was a multitude of appar- 
ently inconsequential factors, so easy to over- 
look, and not the big things, that were really 
important in the aggregate. He advised mem- 
bers not to cut payroll expense until other leaks 
and evaporations were adjusted by exercise of 
discipline and internal control of unnecessary 
expense. 

Charles Eberts, Brown-Borkek Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., gave a sound and sensible talk on the 
proper delivery system for a modern retail 
lumber establishment. In the next talk, Jesse 
Snavely, jr., Landisville, Pa., urged the mer- 
chandising of lumber on a piece-price basis. 

At the end of the symposium, the presiding 
officer, Mr. Eliason, very ably summarized the 
talks and made a number of recommendations. 

The final session on Thursday afternoon was 
devoted to Code compliance, and the principal 
speaker was S. G. Rosenblatt, director of field 
administration and enforcement, NRA, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who made an address on “The 
Future of Compliance Under the NRA Codes.” 
He said in part: “It is important, in order to 
get proper enforcement, that a balance be 
effected between the provisions of each Code 
and the possibilities of enforcement; that ade- 
quate compliance machinery is built up within 
your industries; and that NRA keep open the 
channels to the courts when court action is 
necessary. Respect and support for enforce- 
able trade practices must begin within the in- 
dustry. In that way only do you secure sup- 
port from the public generally. It is funda- 
mentally important that the country wunder- 
stand that Code enforcement is conducted 
within the law—in accordance with the temper 
of our people—and along the paths defined by 
the Constitution. When President Roosevelt 
signed the National Recovery Act, he told us 
plainly that the only way to lick the depression 
was through co-operation—the whole nation 
pulling together. He provided a sound basis 
for mutual co-operation. The choice is left to 
us—to reject the offer and go back to the preda- 
tory rule of ‘tooth and claw,’ or accept it in 
a spirit that builds a new order of happiness 
and security for every man, woman and child 
in this unconquerable land of ours. There is 


AMERICAN 


really no choice, and, in our going forward to 
a better order, I sincerely bespeak your earnest 
support and co-operation.” 

The other speaker was Harry K. Sorensen, 
assistant State compliance director for Penn- 
sylvania, whose subject was “The Functions of 
the State Compliance Director’s Office.” 

The following officers were re-elected : 

President—Bruce Helfrich, Baltimore, Md. 

Vice president—Dr. A. M. Northrup, Ash- 
ley, Pa. 

Treasurer—Horace_ B. 
phia. 

Manager—J. Frederick Martin. 

Secretary—J. L. Buckley, Philadelphia. 


In the form of a resolution, the association 
sent a pointed warning to those entrusted with 
the proposed revision of the Pennsylvania State 
Constitution, and also went on record in oppo- 
sition to a reported plan of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to carry on its housing program by 


Wilgus, Philadel- 


West Virginians 


LUMBERMAN 
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the force system, and strongly advocated the 
usual contract system. 

The convention committee, whose work mage 
the forty-third annual a great success, wags 
headed by Fred H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa. Other 
members were: Bruce Helfrich, Baltimore, 
Md.; J. Earl Brightbill, Hummelstown, Pa. 
E. M. Kimball, Vineland, N. J.; Dr. A, M 
Northrup, Ashley, Fa.; BB. Wilgus, Phila. 
delphia; J. F. Martin, and J. L. Buckley. 


Enjoy Shows, Dinners and Dancing 


Seven hundred men attended the annual 

— Men’s Night, which was in the form of 
“Big Timber Revue,” with attractive favors, 

a splendid repast, and a good show, includi 
a program headed by the Millville (N. J.) 
Glee Club. 

A dinner dance was held Thursday at the 
International Restaurant, after which the lum- 
bermen and their ladies enjoyed “Dodsworth,” 
starring Walter Huston, at the Forrest Theater, 


Discuss HOLC 


‘land FHA; Endorse Sales Tax 


CHARLESTON, W. VAaA., Jan. 22.—The West 
Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association today closed its twenty-second an- 
nual convention, described as one of the most 
enthusiastic and best attended in the history of 
the organization. 

Clarence W. Hays, general manager of the 
Mingo Lime & Lumber Co., of Williamson, 





CHARLES W. HAYS, 
Williamson, W. Va.; 
Elected President 


CHARLES A. BYUS, 
Beckley, W. Va.; 
Retiring President 


was elected president, succeeding Charles A. 
Byus, president of the Byus-Mankin Lumber 
Co., of Beckley, who was elected to the board 
of directors. Other officers are: 

lst Vice President—George A. Bailey, 
manager Scott Lumber Co., Wheeling. 

2nd Vice President—F. S. Turner, president 
Hartland Planing Mill Co., Clarksburg. 

3d Vice President—J. E. Lambert, general 
manager Virginian Supply Co., Princeton. 

4th Vice President—T. C. McClintoc, gen- 
eral manager Elkins Builders’ Supply Co., 
Elkins. 

The association secretary and treasurer are 
to be chosen at the first board of directors’ 
meeting in March, according to Guy Crigler of 
Fairmont, secretary. The 1936 convention 
city also is to be chosen at that time. 

Among the convention visitors were the first 
president of the association, W. E. Minter, of 
Beckley, and John Raine, of Rainelle, the lat- 
ter the largest hardwood manufacturer in the 
State. 

Members and representatives of concerns at 


sales 


the convention expressed opinions in talks that 
the year promises the greatest volume of busi- 
ness for various divisions of the industry since 

1929, 

The principal speaker at the opening ses- 
sions, James Caffrey, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
director of the Federal Housing Administration 
for West Virginia, Michigan and Ohio, shared 
the enthusiasm of the other speakers in ex- 
pressing an opinion that the trend of business 
is decidedly in favor of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers of lumber and _ builders’ 
supplies. 

Another guest speaker, Harris Mitchell, 
secretary of the Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Association, invited West Virginians to 
the Virginia annual convention at Richmond 
to be held at the John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Feb. 22-23. 

Retiring President Charles A. Byus at the 
opening session said, “Two outstanding factors 
that have changed the old order and brought 
the dawn of a new day to business are the 
service clubs and the business associations such 
as ours.” The permanent lesson derived from 
the NRA and the various codes is that, “We 
must pull together in harmony and forget cut- 
throat competition,” he said. 

r. . Duncan, general manager Duncan 
Box & Lumber Co., Huntington, told delegates 
of the remarkable progress made in the erection 
of a remodeled house in Post Office Square 
of that city. Hundreds of prospective cus- 
tomers for lumber and builders’ supplies have 
made inquiries concerning the display, he said. 

Enlightening information on the various 
State codes governing the building supply busi- 
ness in West Virginia was discussed fully at 
round-table sessions led by C. I. Cheyney and 
C. G. Conaway. 

Resolutions presented by a committee headed 
by C. C. Robison, of Morgantown, embodied: 

(1) Recommendation of a change in the 
State banking laws so that State banks could 
derive benefits from the FHA. 

(2) Endorsement of the consumers’ sales 
tax as a means of State revenue, and request 
that the legislature make the tax permanent. 

(3) 
HOLC repair bills. 


With regard to the last, Chairman Robison 
said, “There is so much red tape that no one 
knows what it’s all about.” 

More than 200 members and friends attended 
the closing banquet at the Daniel Boone Hotel, 
which was convention headquarters. Retiring 
President Byus introduced Gov. H. G. Kump, 
of West Virginia. “The lumber and builders 
supply business,” the Governor said “looks up 
in West Virginia for the first time in the last 
several years.” 
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SPENCER T. LAIN- 
HART, 

West Palm Beach; 
President 


R, S. BECHTEL- 
HEIMER, 


Dade City; 
Vice President 


OrLANbDO, FLA., Jan. 25.—The Florida Build- 
ing Material Institute, in annual convention 
here on Jan. 21, elected the following officers: 

President—Spencer T. Lainhart, West Palm 
Beach. 

Vice President—Robert 
Dade City. 

Executive Committee (chosen from the 
Board of Directors)—Ed S. Spencer, Asher 





S. Bechtelheimer, 


Culp, H. H. Brenner, E. H. Pickard and 
Alston Shoaf, also the president and vice 
president. 


In a statement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
W. F. Williams, secretary of the Institute (and 
also secretary of the Florida Lumber & Mill- 
work Association) thus explained the scope and 
field of operation of the Institute: 


The dealers of Florida last October inaugu- 
rated a movement for industrial self-govern- 
ment among the industries affected. The 
membership is made up of retail lumber, 
building material and builders’ supply deal- 
ers as active members, and manufacturers 
and/or producers, wholesalers or jobbers as 
associate members. The active membership 
is 90 percent of the buying power of the 
State so far as the purchase of commodities 
entering into building construction is con- 
cerned. 

The dealers of the State, in the great ma- 
jority, favor the codes affecting their busi- 
ness. They feel that the codes are good as 
far as they go, but they found out last sum- 
mer that they did not go far enough toward 
bringing about correction of conditions which 
have existed in the industry for years, so 
leaders of the building material industry 
(members of Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation) began laying the groundwork for 
future activity along the lines on which the 
institute is functioning today, their primary 
objective being to insist that manufacturers 
and/or producers, wholesalers or jobbers 
confine their sales of all commodities entering 


into building construction to the orderly 
channels of distribution. 
The Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 


tion is the parent organization, and to it 
Was delegated the authority for administer- 


ing the codes affecting the dealers in the 
Florida division. In October, 1933, the di- 
rectors of the Florida Lumber & Millwork 


Association met and set up an administrative 
organization known as the Fourth Division 
Retail Lumber & Building Material Code Au- 
thority, re-delegating the authority for code 
administration to that organization. 

The institute was designed to parallel the 
codes in bringing about enforcement of code 
Provisions, which would preclude the neces- 
sity of members of the industry carrying 
their troubles to Washington. Therefore, so 
far as possible, all internal difficulties are 
settled at home. This has resalted in very 
few cases of violations of the Fair Trade 
Practice and other provisions of codes being 
referred to the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration for adjudication. In other words, the 
Institute is the measuring stick and busi- 
ness end of the Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association and the codes by which the 
dealers are governed. 

The Institute is an informative body only 
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Florida Institute Elects 


It can be likened to the research and plan- 
ning division of any other institute of like 
nature. It gathers and disseminates infor- 
mation to its members, but does not tell any 
one what to do. Compliance to its rules and 
regulations is brought about through volun- 
tary measures and liquidated-damages pro- 
cedure. 

The State is divided into fourteen divisions, 
and each division holds meetings as often 
as necessary, when and wherever called by 
the director. Each division holds its annual 
meeting on the second Monday in January of 
each year, at which time a director and four 


the third Monday in January of each year. 
At the annual State meeting the business 
of the institute is transacted by the dele- 
gates from all divisions, which meeting is 
presided over by the president of the organi- 
zation. At the annual State meeting the di- 
rector and committeemen from each divi- 
sion are seated around tables, one table for 
each division, with the president, vice presi- 
dent and secretary seated at the head table, 
and the business is transacted similar to 
the Congress of the United States. Of course, 
all meetings are conducted as open sessions, 


committeemen are elected as delegates to 
meeting of the institute, 
is held at State headquarters (Orlando) on 


the annual 


which 


with seating arrangements in the rear for 
interested spectators (usually members of 
the organization not delegates to the con- 
vention), except when in executive session. 
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corner posts. 























3. Porch 


columns. 





Vulnerable 
points for 
termite 





How much is known 
about TERMITES? 


T is not easy for the ordinary man to find 
termites, or to be certain that any par- 
caused by these insects. 


ticular case of damage to wood has been 

But the habits of termites have long been 
known to scientists. The Bureau of Ento- 
mology has studied them exhaustively and has 
prepared numerous bulletins on the subject 
of controlling termite damage. There is ade- 
quate and authoritative knowledge back of 
the statement that two preservatives enable 
wood to resist the attacks of termites. These 
two are creosote and zinc chloride. 


The art of timber preservation is a hundred 
years old. There is no mystery about pro- 
tecting wood. It simply must be done accord- 
ing to the principles proven in generations 
of specialized work. This organization is en- 
gaged exclusively in the wood preserving in- 
dustry and has for years offered wood prop- 
erly treated to resist termites as well as decay 
and other fungi. 
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They’re new..different..the most unique 
line in America! A complete, high quality, fast 
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Southwest Adopts Distribution Statement 


Urge Sales Tax to Lift Burden off Home Owning—Oppose Federally Man- 
aged Construction Projects, But Ask HOLC and FHA Benefits Be Extended 
—Say Trucking Should Be Regulated — Will Put More Reliance on Own 
Efforts in Making Profits — Study Action on Unethical Sources of Supply 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 23.—This, the forty- 
seventh annual of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, got off to a start as vigorous 
as the local weather was frigid. The conven- 
tion marked a distinct change and advance 
in association work. President Ed Shultz, of 
Chickasha, Okla., and Secretary-Manager E. E. 
Woods of Kansas City, made it clear that the 
experimental period of depression-lifting effort 
has brought squarely to business organizations 
a new and yet an old task. It has indicated 
that, while the Government will continue to set 
certain general standards, business itself must 
manage internal matters of distribution and of 
self-discipline. The problem of distribution 
has become acute; and Mr. Woods announced 
with approval and gratification the organizing 
of State associations within the territory of 
the Southwestern, to supplement and support 
the larger unit and to deal specifically with 
distribution problems. The large attendance 
indicates not only an improved business status 
but also the recognition by the members of 
the importance of joint action at this time. 
Two hours after the first session opened, the 
registration passed the one thousand mark—an 
all-time record for the first day’s attendance. 
Ararat Temple, where the convention was held, 
did not have display space enough to accom- 
modate all the exhibitors; some had to be 
turned away. 


Have Learned Much from the Codes 


The convention opened at 2 p. m. on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 23. Following music by the Lion 
Trio, the invocation by Dr. Harry L. Ice, of 
the Independence Avenue Christian Church, and 
the address of welcome by the president of the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, President 
Shultz delivered his address. “I believe 1934 
will be remembered as different from all other 
years,” he said. “It will be remembered as 
the year of the Codes. From it we have all 
learned much to our good.” The Southwestern 
was given the administrative duties under the 
Code for the four States in its territory, and 
Mr. Woods was made Code Authority. The 
able secretary, Mr. Shultz said, had done mar- 
vellously effective work; had, in fact, nearly 
worked himself to death. Because it is ap- 
parent that a work of great importance must 
be done within the association itself, Mr. Woods 
has retired from the Code Authority office. 
After Feb. 1 he will give all his time to the 
internal administration of the Southwestern. 


A Rising Tide of Volume and Profits 


Secretary Woods, in outlining the 1935 pro- 
gram, stated that for the first time since the 
depression began, the Southwest could report 
definite and measurable advance in better busi- 
ness. The peat year saw a rising tide of volume 
and of profits; and every business index points 
to a continuance of this movement. The Fed- 
eral Government has moved to foster build- 
ing, and it is laying emphasis upon capital-goods 
industries as a means to cure unemployment. 
The housing program was devised to be of 
benefit to all people and not merely to assist 
lumbermen. Mr. Woods described briefly the 
great radio efforts of the lumber dealers in 
Texas and Oklahoma, and suggested in pass- 
ing that such a selling effort over the air 
might well have wider support. Too often lum- 
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ber has not been sold; it has been merely of- 
fered for sale. 

After describing the association’s participa- 
tion in Code efforts and paying high tribute 
to his associates in Code administration, Mr. 
Woods stated that the Code seemed to have 
worked in those areas where dealers wanted 
it to work. The Code weakness, he stated, 
had been in the exemption of carload ship- 
ments; an exemption of which some manufac- 
turers and wholesalers have taken unfair ad- 
vantage. This has measurably broken down old 
and tested standards of distribution; and one 
of the great objects for 1935 will be the restora- 
tion of a closely-knit organization to deal with 
distribution and with dealer discords. It was 
to aid in this that the regional State organiza- 
tions were suggested. It would be hard to 
overestimate the value of efficient organization 
in this time of discord and uncertainty. In 
this connection Mr. Woods referred also to 
the strengthened National association. The 
lumber business was formerly a highly ethical 
as well as a profitable business. The old rules 
are still known, and dealers can find pride as 
well as profit in restoring and maintaining the 
standards that were built and found to be good 
in an earlier day. 

C. C. Sheppard, president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was to 
have appeared upon the program; but a tele- 
gram stated that he had returned home ill 
and was not able to come. 

L. B. Holland, of the Holland Lumber Co., 
Omaha, Neb., repudiated his published subject. 
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“Where are we Going?” by saying that he 
had no idea. He also questioned his title, 
“Code Authority.” “We never had any author- 
ity,” he said, “and now it appears that we have 
no Code.” He described a Code Authority 
as a man whose resistance to appointment to 
public office has been weakened; who expects 
to do a grand work, only to find himself con- 
sidered a nuisance and generally shunned; who 
attends unimportant meetings at great distance 
until he loses contact with his business and 
his family; and who, lonely and penniless, be- 
gins making speeches. He is the forgotten man. 
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Will Put Emphasis on Building Items 


The more serious portions of Mr. Holland’; 
address have already been fully reported in ay 
earlier issue of this journal. He stated that 
the lumber business would continue; that there 
would be realignments, consolidations, perhaps 
some liquidations and a number of changes of 
policy; but that the industry was too im- 
portant and too individual to be absorbed by 
other lines or to disappear from public econ. 
omy. In his opinion retailers will drop special- 
ties that do not fit in directly with lumber sales, 
Such lines as lumber substitutes, building hard- 
ware, glass and fuel will be continued. But 
the lines taken on in desperation in order to 
make sales will be dropped. Code regulation 
doubtless will be continued ; and lumbermen can 
not ask Code protection for their central lines 
while they themselves conduct raids into other 
fields. He thinks the tendency of dealers to 
go into contracting, at least in larger centers, 
is being checked. This may not apply in 
smaller places where there are no_ efficient 
builders. Cash-and-carry yards, he thinks, are 
here to stay; at least in larger places. The loss 
to standard yards need not be excessive; but 
where these new yards are offering a desired 
service to a specialized trade they are resting 











on a firm foundation. But the lumber busi- 
ness has rested and will again rest upon service 
and credit; and if dealers will apply intelli- 
gence and tact they can regain most of their 
old customers. The future of the Codes rests 
with Congress. Some dealers have relied too 
much upon the Codes, and too little upon self- 
regulation and self-discipline. In Mr. Holland's 
opinion the Codes were immensely valuable last 
year and kept the industry out of chaos. 

Cullen N. Wright, of Scotts Bluff, Neb, 
made the inspirational address of the con- 
vention. His dry and genial humor was much 
appreciated. This address, too. has been fully 
reported in an earlier issue. He made a stir- 
ring defense of the worker, the planner, the 
man who sees what is to be done and does 
it, and who creates wealth and employment m 
doing it. 


Convention Committees Are Appointed 


Following the drawing of the cash attend- 
ance prizes, President Shultz announced the 
following committees : 

NoMINATIONS—C. E. Sharp, Oklahoma City; 
L. F. Caldwell, Kansas City; T. R. Cauthers, 
Ashland, Kan.; W. C. Chamberlin, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

RESOLUTIONS—R. E. Colvin, Liberal, 
Fred Hellar, Wichita, Kan.; W. W. 
Alva, Okla.; O. L. Curd, Tulsa, Okla.; Clay 
Hill, Brookfield, Mo.; W. N. Pettibone, Han- 
nibal, Mo.; Charles R. Black, Corning, Ark; 
A. P. Hammerschmidt, Harrison, Ark. 

NEcroLocy—J. P. Roush, Gentry, Ark.; R. J. 
Major, Kearney, Mo.; A. A. Donaldson, Okla- 
homa City; Paul Klein, Iola, Kan. 


Reserve Yard Seeks Economical Distribution 


At the Thursday morning session, following 
the reading of telegraphic greetings from vari 
ous associations by Secretary Woods, J 
Randall, president and treasurer of the Re 
serve Supply Co., of St. Paul, gave a full and 
detailed account of the organization, struc- 
ture, objectives and results of the company. In 
the earlier period, he stated, the chief prob 
lems dealt with in a constructive way wert 
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those of manufacturing; standardization of 
quality, multiplication of offerings and the like. 
The progress here crowded the system of dis- 
tribution and added to distributing costs. The 
new problem that arose had to do with better 
and less costly distribution. The Reserve com- 

y was organized to meet this problem. 

While this concern is not a co-operative buy- 
ing concern, being regularly incorporated as 
a jobbing company, it does have co-operative 
elements. It has both common and preferred 
stock. Each stockholder must be a bona fide 
retail lumberman; and each can own but one 
share of common stock. No one owns more 
than eight shares of preferred stock. Dividends 
are paid on this stock from the earnings of 
business done with non-members. The com- 
pany handles building specialties; articles that 
are sold normally by brand names. Since de- 
mand is by brands, a dealer finds it impossible 
to stock a car of one brand and to make all 
his sales from that stock, since other brands 
are asked for. To stock them all would be to 
add largely to invested capital and to reduce 
the percentage of turnover. But if all brands 
can be stocked by a reserve company, the 
stockholders can have access to all brands at 
a great saving. 

Prices are set at the figure that would be 
charged by the manufacturer if he maintained 
a warehouse in the vicinity. The invoice to 
the retailer contains three figures; the selling 
price, the unit cost to the Reserve company, 
and the handling charge. The dealer can easily 
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figure the Reserve’s gross profit. At the end 
of the year this gross is reduced to net by the 
deduction of the administrative cost, and the 
net profit earned by the business of each dealer 
is returned to him. He shares in common only 
in the comparatively small cost of doing busi- 
ness. Contracts are entered into by each dealer 
to give all of his trade of this type to the Re- 
serve company. . 


Buying Policy Helps Stabilize Market 


, One objective is to stabilize the market; and 
for this reason the Reserve does not ask for or 
accept inside, cut prices. With its rapid turn- 
over the company is able on a falling market to 
keep its stocks low, and on a rising market to 
buy heavily. All sales are made upon a re- 
placement basis; and so it happens that the com- 
pany has made a profit on the market, and this 
profit is used to retire preferred stock. Before 
a great while it will be able to operate solely 
upon its own earned capital. It has made pos- 
sible the release of much capital formerly in- 
vested by retailers in these specialties, and it 
has done much to stabilize the market in its 
territory. 

group of professional actors presented a 
Play, written by C. W. Hestwood, of Kansas 
City, and entitled, “The Leak Around the Win- 
ow.” This is an amusing story of an alert 
contractor who sells a job to a householder by 
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calling and pointing out the need for these re- 
pairs and by explaining the possibility of get- 
ting a Federal loan. 


Housing Administrator Stresses Initiative 


Walter D. Cline, regional director of District 
No. 8, FHA, Wichita Falls, Tex., then spoke 
on “Opportunities Under the Federal Housing 
Act.” Mr. Cline’s address was much appre- 
ciated for its salty and kindly humor. He stated 
that while he could make no promises, it seemed 
likely that the mechanical work necessary for 
setting Titles II and III of the Act in motion 
would be completed shortly. He gave much of 
his time to stressing the individual character 
and initiative of American citizens in the task 
of lifting the depression. He stated that the 
Housing Act was basically an effort on the part 
of the Government to return business to private 
hands. The Government puts no money into 
loans. But it does assert its faith in character 
loans by agreeing to guarantee a safe margin 
of such loans. He added that the slackening of 
building had accounted for much of the coun- 
try’s unemployment, and that the Government 
was well justified in aiding the recovery of this 
important industry for the purpose of reducing 
unemployment. 

Secretary Woods then called for reports on 
FHA activities in Tulsa, Okla., Joplin, Mo., 
and Jonesboro. Various methods have been 
used in these cities to collect information, stimu- 
late desire and serve prospects. All reports 
indicated that the undertakings have already 
produced much business and promise to be con- 
tinuingly useful. 


Discuss Difficulties in Making Code Work 


At the afternoon session, H. A. Ortmeyer, 
member of the Code Authority for Division 
No. 21, made a detailed report of the activities 
of that body. Trade associations, he stated, 
were created originally to draw a pattern of 
fair dealing under existing law. The Retail 
Lumber Code recognized the presence and use- 
fulness of these associations; and the Code was 
intended to aid the industry in completing the 
task. The Retail Lumber Code is recognized 
as one of the best drawn under Recovery law. 
Mr. Ortmeyer then made a technical statement 
of the development and application of the Code. 
Certain orders and regulations giving the Gov- 
ernment a favorable position in purchasing lum- 
ber may have started a serious problem of 
distribution. As a rule, there are no sharp 
differences between manufacturers and_retail- 
ers; but a few wholesalers have proved to be 
the fly in the ointment, selling in_competition 
with their own retail customers. The greatest 
impediment to Code progress, Mr. Ortmeyer 
said, is the attempt to accomplish too much in 
too short a time. a 

A lively discussion from the floor indicated a 
rather general feeling among dealers that the 
difficulty with the Code has been the matter of 
getting violations dealt with. Mr. Ortmeyer 
tried to make it plain that the Authority, under 
the law, must operate in the nature of a civil 
court and not as a policeman or detective. He 
stated that if a dealer, suffering from violations 
at the hands of a competitor, will gather defi- 
nite evidence and not merely suspicions, and 
will file this evidence in the manner prescribed 
under the regulations, he can expect his case 
to be handled promptly and a decision to be 
rendered. The discussion indicated clearly that 
the difficulty of complying with the regulations 
governing complaints and evidence has proved 
very great. 


Must Depend on Own Skill and Power 


F. E. Tyler; Kansas City, association coun- 
selor, in speaking of “New Laws for Old Busi- 
ness,” stated that for many years Federal law 
protected a dealer in operating his business upon 
a basis deemed by his competitors to be un- 
ethical. But this theory and practice, based 
upon a fear of combination in restraint of trade, 
was definitely changed by the Codes. These 
Codes, in some form or other, are likely to be 
in operation for some time. The principle of 
setting minimum prices probably is not in viola- 
tion of law or Constitution: but whether or not 
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it is legal, there seems to be a definite swing 
away from it on economic grounds. However, 
so long as minimum prices are recognized by 
law they should and must be respected. The 
legal status of the Codes will doubtless be de- 
cided by the Supreme Court; but it is always 
safe to assume that, until the Court decides 
differently, whatever is in the statutes is legal. 

The Counselor stated he did not believe the 
final outcome would be a rigid limitation of the 
course of trade to run without exception from 
the manufacturer to the customer through the 
agency of the retailer. The retailer’s position 
is going to depend largely upon his own eco- 
nomic skill and power. His first line of defense 
will consist of certain valuable services he can 
render—extension of credit, selling skill and 
the like. 


Can Show Preference for Ethical Sellers 


His second line of defense consists of the in- 
fluence of his buying power; and if this is used 
exactly, it is perfectly legal. He can not con- 
spire, either formally or by implication, with 
his fellow dealers to refuse to buy from un- 
ethical manufacturers or wholesalers. But as 
an individual, and it is important to remember 
that this must be done in fact as an individual, 
he can announce that he himself will buy from 
no concern that follows unethical policies. He 
can publish this fact in a paper, announce it at 
a public meeting or in any other way make his 
individual purpose known. He can name the 
offending concern by name and state that it has 
been selling not only as a wholesaler but also 
as a retailer in competition with its own retail 
customers. He must be sure the facts as stated 
are accurate, else he lays himself open to an 
action in slander. He can join an organization 
to gather and disseminate information about un- 
ethical sales. There must not be, in form or 
substance, any collusion of two or more re- 
tailers to boycott an unethical wholesaler; but 
within these limits he can bring the full force 
of his individual buying power to bear. 


Co-operation Needed for Protection 


Mr. Tyler stated that as a matter of prudent 
policy a retailer should decide, first of all, 
whether or not he is going to remain in busi- 
ness. If he is, then he must begin fighting for 
his position. Mr. Tyler added that were he 
president of the association he would draft every 
member for political action. Many business 
men look with distaste upon lobbying and simi- 
lar activities. But, things being what they are, 
any industry which neglects this field is likely 
to find that neighboring industries, without that 
sensitiveness, will capture its rights and get 
them crystallized by law within their own eco- 
nomic structure. Because of this, Mr. Tyler 
made an impressive plea for the maintenance 
and strengthening of trade associations. 


Codes vs. Distribution Agreements 


Cliff G. Scruggs, of Jefferson City, Mo., acted 
as chairman of an open forum session to dis- 
cuss the problem of distribution. This problem, 
he said, involves making lawful agreements 
with wholesalers and manufacturers. The re- 
tailer is looking for the best and most loyal 
source of supply. The wholesaler is looking 
for the best and most loyal source of retail dis- 
tribution. Mr. Scruggs stated he did not be- 
lieve the Codes had a proper place in the dis- 
cussion of the distribution problem, and he asked 
that no reference be made to difficulties arising 
under the Codes. ‘ 

Allan T. Flint, of Denver, secretary of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
stated that distribution had been on a sounder 
basis five years ago than it is now. The Codes 
managed to place much of the question of dis- 
tribution in a kind of no man’s land. He de- 
scribed briefly the formulation of the various 
distribution statements, including the one formu- 
lated in Denver last summer. He said it seemed 
to him unwise to break up this statement to fit 
local conditions. 


Adopt Denver Statement on Distribution 
Mr. Scruggs read the Denver statement and 
said it seemed to him a good formulation. 


J. W. Berry. of the Golden Belt Lumber Co., 
Manhattan. Kan.. state! ‘at ‘n his opinion the 
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Codes had helped break down the old business 
ethics. In his towns, much lumber and cement 
have been sold direct to contractors by manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. He would like to 
return to the old ethics that were worked out 
within the trade. 

W. C. Chamberlin, of Little Rock, favored 
the distribution statement. 

L. T. Metz, of Poplar Bluff, Mo., stated that 
he believed the retailers should clean their own 
house, decide upon what they want and then 
approach the wholesalers. 

F. D. Bolman, of Leavenworth, Kan., stated 
that it seemed to him the discussion should be 
more carefully pointed. There was danger of 
discussing this statement without action, and of 
ignoring other matters of importance. o di- 
rect the debate he moved the approval of the 
Denver statement by the convention. His 
motion was seconded. , 

After some additional debate, participated in 
by Joe Lane, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and 
J. A. Scroggs, first vice president, among 
others, the Bolman motion was carried unani- 
mously. 

C. E. Alter, former president of the Nebraska 
association, in a brief speech stated that it was 
the faithful work of the various dealer members 
of the Code Authority that had made possible 
the formulation of the distribution statement. 

In concluding the session, Mr. Scruggs urged 
upon the dealers that they consider carefully an 
“enabling act” to make the distribution state- 
ment effective. 

The final session, held Friday forenoon, be- 
gan with a brief statement by A. J. Wartes, of 
the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, about the serv- 
ices, inspections and standards of this non-profit 
service organization. 


Dealer, Contractor, Architect Must Pull 
Together 


J. B. Tusant, of the Tusant Construction Co., 
Des Moines, made one of the memorable ad- 
dresses of the convention on the subject, “Co- 
operation Between Building Material Dealers 
and Contractors.” He began with a brief 
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statement about some of the ills arising from 
lack of co-operation, mentioning a place where 
the large building contractors were allocated by 
the dealers, each contractor to one dealer. 
When such a contractor, wishing to get com- 
petitive prices, tried to shop around, he found 
all other dealers quoting him higher rather 
than lower figures. The result was, first, that 
this large buyer, in the market every day, could 
not buy as cheaply as the occasional buyer; 
and, second, when he got a chance he investi- 
gated the possibilities of buying direct in carlots 
or of buying from some little outlaw whose 
grades were not reliable) He mentioned the 
architect cheerfully as a pest but a necessary 
pest. But here is a dealer who tells a customer 
he doesn’t need an architect and gets him a 
plan out of a book. The architect, hearing 
ahout it, is human enough en succeeding jobs to 
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specify materials which that dealer does not 
carry and can’t supply. 

The time is near, Mr. Tusant stated, when 
dealer, contractor and architect will need mutual 
co-operation ; for very serious efforts are being 
made to develop pre-fabricated houses. To meet 
this menace the three must pull together, 


Favor Sales Tax to Relieve Property 


But the main point in Mr. Tusant’s speech 
had to do with real estate taxation. Dealer 
and contractor alike live upon building dollars 
If these dollars are scared out of house build 
or improvement, because of high taxes, dealer 
and contractor are seriously hurt. The tax 
burden is a mortgage upon the property. Sup- 
pose an owner builds a $5,000 house on a $1,000 
lot. In Des Moines, for instance, the prope 
will be priced for taxation at $5,000, and the 
annual tax will be $150. At five percent in- 
terest, this means that there is the equivalent 
of a $3,000 mortgage on the house, one that 
never can be paid off. In figuring his invest- 
ment, the owner must add this $3,000 to his 
capital investment. Perhaps this explains why 
so many houses can be bought at figures far 
below their replacement cost, and why so many 
people prefer to rent rather than to build. In 
Kansas City, real estate carries 78 percent of 
the tax burden; in Oklahoma City, 90 percent. 
Farmers, the customers of the small-town yard, 
must pay heavy taxes on their factory plants 
whether or not those plants make a profit. 
Iowa farmers have been paying 19 cents out of 
every dollar of gross in taxes, and this does not 
include sales taxes. Mr. Tusant asserted that 
the States and local government units should 
get their income from the number of dollars 
used by its citizens, not from land or buildings. 

This speech started a lively discussion, which 
issued in a resolution endorsing the principle of 
a general consumer sales tax for the purpose 
of lessening the tax on real estate. 

The final address of the convention was by 
O. W. Bowen, of the American Lumber & 
Treating Corporation, on the subject of treated 
lumber. He described processes of treating 
lumber to make it rot- and termite-proof while 
leaving it clean, odorless, dry and paintable. 

The necrology committee presented a me- 
morial of deceased members. 


Resolve on HOLC, FHA, Mass Building, 
Trucking 


The resolutions committee extended the 
thanks of the organization to the speakers, of- 
ficers, exhibitors, the press and the management 
of the convention hall. It suggested legislative 
regulation of the trucking industry, under direc- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It commended the labors of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, especially in the 
field of national legislation. It declared against 
mass production of housing as proposed in slum 
clearance and subsistence homesteads. It fa- 
vored legislation to continue the benefits of the 
HOLC, at least to those whose applications 
were refused because of the exhaustion of ap- 
propriations. It asked for State legislation in 
the various States of the association to make 
possible the full use of the FHA. 


New Officers Are Elected 


The following officers were elected: 

President—J. A. Scroggs, Riner Lumber Co., 
Kansas City. 

First vice president—F, E. Fitzgerald, Mc- 
Allister-Fitzgerald Lumber Co., Waterville, 
Kans. 

Second vice president—W. C. Chamberlin, 
Arkmo Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Third vice president—William Stewart, T. 
J. Stewart Lumber Co., Shawnee, Okla. 

Following the introduction of the officers and 
a brief speech by the new president, the con- 
vention adjourned. 

The social calendar included fashion shows, 
tea, bridge, visits to art galleries, music an 
lectures for the ladies. Wednesday evening 4 
smoker was held at Ararat Temple, with wres- 
tling and boxing matches. Thursday evening 
the “Black Cat Carnival” was held on the 
Mezzanine Floor of the Hotel Muehlebach, with 
a widely varied program of entertainment. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Hoosier Retailers Score Farmer 


Trading; Endorse State NRA 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 28.—Recognition of 
the inroads that are to be made in Indiana 
this year by farm co-operative lumber yards, 
and continued faith in the fundamental princi- 
ples of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
were among the chief features of resolutions 
adopted at the closing sessions today of the 
fifty-first annual convention of the Indiana 
Lumber and Builders’ Supply Association, held 
at the Claypool Hotel, here, Jan. 15-17. 

[Nore: A report of the first two days’ ses- 
sions of this convention appeared on page 37 
of the Jan. 19 issue—EpiTor.] 

Resolution favoring some sort of govern- 
mental regulation for the business declared 
that more than 90 percent of the retailers of 
tlie State had expressed their approval of a 
code of fair price competition for the industry. 
The resolution asserted that, “We recommend 
to the present Congress the enactment of a 
law that will preserve the fundamental prin- 
ciples and purposes of the National Industry 
Recovery Act, and that the powers of our 
trade associations be strengthened toward se- 
curing compliance in fair trade relations and 
practices, and that we recognize the necessity 
of State legislation to strengthen and assist 
in the operation of such Federal legislation.” 
A so-called stabilization bill toward State com- 
pliance with Federal legislation already has 
been introduced in the Indiana legislature and 
this was given endorsement. 


Menace of Rural Distribution 


A resolution with regard to rural distribu- 
tion asserted that, “All retailers, jobbers and 
manufacturers should recognize the seriousness 
of this movement and devise such action as 
may be appropriate to defend their interests 
against it; that they should particularly ana- 
lyze their own problems at once and see that 
the members of their selling organizations em- 
ong to their customers and prospects the 
igh degree of service’ that private business 
can render to them and their community; that 
this association declare itself in favor of the 
Farm Bureau in its original conception; that 
is, the marketing of farm products, and its 
educational and social activities.” 

Another resolution endorsed the action of 
officers and the board of directors in failing to 
merge the lumbermen’s and builders’ supply as- 
sociations, as had been decided to do at the last 
annual convention; also that no deviation be 
made from the program of the association. It 
further was resolved, “That officers and direc- 
tors of this association be directed to use every 
possible effort to have this association again 
recognized as the administrative agency for the 
builders’ supply Code, not only as to its own 
members, but also as to all dual dealers and 
exclusive supply dealers as may prefer to ac- 
cept the administration of the builders’ supply 
Code by the lumber agency.” 

The association went on record as endorsing 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and voted its continued support. 

It also was decided to continue the plan 
adopted last year of organizing the State by 
districts, and a resolution urged each district 
to employ a permanent secretary. 


Codes Were Born in Haste 


George P. Ellis, of Chicago, discussed ac- 
counting. “Business men,” he said, “don’t 
think. One of the difficulties with Code work 
was that not enough thought went into the 
drafting of codes. Also there was too much 
selfishness, one group against another. It is 
little wonder the government had to get into 
the development and operation of codes. These 
codes were born in haste and conflict. 

“Codes or no codes, the business house must 

put in order. Business men have the public 
on one side and labor on the other and neither 


is goiug to permit you to go back to old meth- 
ods. The code is a tool, perhaps blunt or 
clumsy, but it permits a trade association to 
function. Our anti-trust laws must be liber- 
alized to give us freedom that would allow us 
to take the place of NRA if the Recovery Act 
is repealed.” 


Southern Pine Representative Heard 


O. O. Axley, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, declared that character and friendships 
are what count most in the business world. He 
said on the friendship phase that his associa- 
tion always had been a friend to the dealer. 
“The manufacturers of southern pine helped 
to write into our Code the fair distribution 
clause, which we didn’t get. Quick work had 
to be done in making our Code. We knew 
labor’s first demand for 40 cents an hour was 
too much, and we also knew that 24 cents an 
hour was too much, but we agreed to it. The 
lumber Code is a very simple thing after all. 
It provides for the paying of labor; quit work- 
ing too long; get the cost; look out for your 
competitor and the public. We got the hooks 
on the third item. Sometimes we let 10 per- 
cent get in and break the morale. 

“Too many lumbermen have been on a buy- 
ing instead of a merchandising basis. We must 
sell lumber and southern pine always has stood 
ready to aid you in the selling where possible.” 


Subject Is Explosive 


A. B. Peck, Chicago, who started the rural 
merchandising discussion, admitted at the out- 
set that the subject was “Dynamite.” He cited 
the inroads the co-operatives have made in 
the fertilizer, fence, gasoline and feed business 
in Indiana. He said it was the aim of the 
organization to put 60 to 70 retail lumber yards 
in operation in Indiana this year. “The bureau 
only has from 20,000 to 25,000 members in 
Indiana,” he said, “a comparatively small num- 
ber. but the inference is that every farmer is 
back of them. If they are, why aren’t they 
members ?” 

Reports of officers showed the association 
to have 435 members, the largest in years. 

The registration showed more than 2,000 
persons registered, including members, exhibi- 
tors and visitors. 

A stag banquet was held the second night, 
at which floor entertainment was presented. 
The banquet the third night was open to all 
and was a huge success. During the conven- 
tion the ladies were entertained the first day 
with a shopping tour, and the last afternoon 
with a big theater party. 





To Make Home Insulation of 


Rock Wool 


ALEXANDRIA, IND., Jan. 28.—Announcement 
recently of the formation of the Mineral In- 
sulation Co. was made here by Orville White; 
this concern will erect a plant at Chicago Ridge, 
Ill., a suburb of Chicago, for the manufacture 
of rock wool insulation. Associated with Mr. 
White in the company, of which he is president 
and general manager, are several prominent 
business men of Chicago. While provision will 
be made in the erection of the plant for ample 
future production facilities, the initial capacity 
will be limited to two cupolas. Discussing the 
plans of the company, Mr. White said: “We 
will confine our activities chiefly to the home 
insulating field; and, without striving to de- 
prive existing manufacturers of insulation prod- 
ucts of any of their business, we shall attempt 
to expand the rock wool insulation field and 
develop new uses for the product.” 

Mr. White, who has been identified with the 
General Insulating Co., of this city, for seven 
years, the past four years as sales manager, 
expects to locate in Chicago early in the spring. 
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Here's a region long noted for 
its Good Shortleaf—and a pro- 
ducer who has been delivering sat- 
isfaction for thirty years. 

We specialize in No. | Common 
Dimension and Boards and can also 
furnish all Shed Stock items. 


Our stock is carefully manufac- 
tured in accordance with Southern 
Pine Ass'n., standards and will be 
grade-marked where desired. 


Dimension has ‘Eased Edges," 
is Double-End-Trimmed and Lig- 
nasan treated. 


Every order receives individual 
attention—special preparation for 
shipment to prevent damage in 
transit and to save your time in 
unloading — and shipments are 
made promptly. 


We'll appreciate a chance to show 


what we can do for YOU! 


FOREST. M155. 


45 
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Mixed Cars 


REOSOTED 48° UNTREATED 


ITEMS IN ONE CAR 
CREOSOTED LUMBER 


is recommended for Sills, Joists, etc., 
to assure protection against termites 
and decay. 


Colfax can supply you with any 
creosoted items required, mixed in 
the same car with untreated items. 


Just think of the advantage, Mr. 
Dealer, of ordering from a_ single 
source, in a single car, creosoted 
Lumber, Timbers, Fence Posts, Poles 
and Piling along with untreated 
items of Yard and Shed Stocks and 
Mouldings. 


No. 1 and Better stock is kiln dried 
—all the rest Lignasan dipped— 
“S.P.A.” grades and _  grade-marked 
when desired. 


Let us tell you more 
about this special service. 
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Greenssoro, N. C., 


Jan. 17.—From_ every 
angle the twelfth an- 
nual convention of the 


Carolina Retail Lum- 
ber & Building Supply 





Cc. L. CANNON, 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.; 
Elected President 





Dealers’ Association, held here Jan. 17 and 18, 
was an outstanding success. Not since organ- 
ization has such an unexcelled convention been 
held. 

In his annual address President W. T. Spen- 
cer, of Gastonia, appealed for a greater asso- 
ciation, outlining three requisites: (1) A more 
active and vigorous membership; (2) a larger 
membership; (3) a greater income. ; 

Secretary “Vic” Wheeler placed in vigorous 
juxtaposition the weaknesses and uncertainties 
of Codes over against the strength and posi- 
tiveness of trade association. He, too, ap- 
pealed for a greater association, and a return to 
their first love. The greatest need today, the 
secretary said, was the rebuilding of our proven, 
dependable trade associations. 


Analyzes Merchandising Principles 


One of the high-lights of the convention was 
an address on merchandising by Roscoe C. 
Briggs, of Oneonta, N. Y., though his sub- 
ject was “Boiled to Death.” 

Fundamental principles of good merchandis- 
ing, he said, are: (1) Know yourself. (2) 
Sell yourself. (3) Know your trade. (4) 
Know your stock. (5) Advertising. 

Selling yourself is based largely upon the 
principle of keeping in close personal touch with 
your customers. The personal equation, he 
said, was the most valuable asset in any busi- 
ness, and should be cultivated to the fullest ex- 
tent. To know your trade means to know the 
customers’ wants, needs and peculiarities, and 
stocking those items which are in favor in your 
community. 

To know your stock requires continuous and 
close study. Sell your stock for the uses it 
is intended—don’t try to sell the customer a 
product for a use for which it is not intended. 
Selling your stock requires the seller to be a 
real merchandiser—to be able to convince the 
customer of the advantages of your stock over 
a competitor’s stock; your line over his line. 
Frequent visits to the mills, factories and plants 
of the manufacturers 
are invaluable aids in 
knowing your stock and 
being able to sell it. 

Mr. Briggs also 
touched upon  collec- 
tions and advertising, 
saying the latter should 





MRS. F. A. BROOKS, 
Greensboro, N. C.; 
Auxiliary President 





command not less than 
1 percent of a dealer’s 
budget. 

The North Carolina 
lien law was lucidly dis- 
cussed by Attorney R. 
D. Douglas, of Greens- 
boro. He made clear 
the legal differences in 
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Carolinians Get Together 


As Retail Business Policies Are Studied, 
Emphasis Is Put on Associational Efforts 


contracts made between the material man and 
the owner; a builder-contractor and a mechanic. 
He explained the homestead rights of North 
Carolina, and warned material men against 
waiving their claims for materials furnished. 

He explained joint liability where joint own- 
ership is involved and, conversely, pointed out 
that the wife is not responsible for work done 
by her husband on property jointly owned, un- 
less it can be established that she has given her 
consent for the improvement of the property. 

‘Dealing with the subject of “credit,” Mr. 
Douglas suggested that the association develop 
a uniform “application for credit” form which 
could be used by all dealers before entering into 
definite contracts with customers. 


FHA Official Is Heard 


The Thursday afternoon session opened with 
a helpful address by Richard Oulahan, asso- 
ciate director for North Carolina of the Federal 
Housing Administration. His subject was 
“New Business for All.” He urged the lum- 





M. OETTINGER, 
Greensboro, N. C.; 
Banquet Toastmaster 


H. J. MUNNERLYN, E. 
Bennettsville, S. C.; 
Advisory Council 


bermen to become more active in the promo- 
tional work being done in their communities. 
At least one lumberman should be on every 
local FHA committee, he said. 


He gave figures to show how an initial out- 
lay of $2,000 for a building job multiplied itself 
so that its ultimate effect on the community 
and ~ country at large could scarcely be esti- 
mated. 


Mr. Oulahan explained the purpose of Title 
II of the National Housing Act, and said that 
it would be only a short time before the finan- 
cial institutions loosen up loans and credit to 
such an extent as to make 1935 the greatest 
construction year in a decade. 


Woman's Part in Modernizing 


“Woman’s Part in Modernizing the Home,” 
by Mrs. Tracy Mebane, of Greensboro, was a 
fitting sequel to the previous speaker’s address. 
Mrs. Mebane said that woman’s economic posi- 
tion in the world today was one of more or 
less independence, and that unless the home 
is thoroughly modernized and made attractive 
with uptodate conveniences and appliances in 
the kitchen, as well as other parts of the house, 
she could not be persuaded to become a house- 
wife and home-maker. 
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She spoke about the 
importance of outdoor 
attractiveness, such as 
beautiful gardens, shrub- 
bery, fences etc. She 
quoted from several 





V. W. WHEELER, 
Charlotte, N. C.; 
Re-elected Secretary 









stories recently appearing in the Americay 
LUMBERMAN, dealing with woman’s part in 
modernizing the home, making it more attrac- 
tive; and in co-operating with local Better 
Housing campaigns. Mrs. Mebane urged the 
ladies present to take the leadership in their 
respective communities. Health, happiness and 
comfort are the three requisites of good home 
life, she stated. 

{Nore: Mrs. Mebane’s address is printed in 
full in this issue, beginning on front page— 
Epirtor.] 

C. L. Marshall, president of the Tennessee 
Lumber, Millwork & Supply Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, and member of the National Lumber Code 
Authority, spoke on “Our Greatest Need in 
35 ” 


“Your best friend in 1935 will be your trade 
association,” he said. “If you are not a mem- 
ber, you should be. Join it, work for it, and 





expect it to produce results.” 

He particularly stressed the value of regional 
or district groups with regular frequent meet- 
ings. If dealers have an opportunity to air 
their difficulties and troubles, Mr. Marshall 
said, they will soon find out what an indis- 
pensable agent their trade association is. 

The exchange of cost and credit information 
is of great importance, he added. 

“Humanizing and Advertising the Carolinas,” 
was the subject of an address by Coleman W. 
Roberts, president of “Carolinas, Incorporated,” 
a recently organized agency whose principal 
purpose is to develop the tourist business in 
the Carolinas by telling the world the advan- 
tages of the two States. 


Like "Bread Upon the Waters” 


The first speaker on the Friday morning ses- 
sion was Spencer Baldwin, president National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. As might 
be gathered from the title, “From the Begin- 
ning to the End,” his talk, covered a wide 
range. 

“Selling yourself to 
driven home to the deal- 
ers by the use of some 
apt illustrations. It is 
like casting bread upon 
the waters; if you sell 
yourself to your custom- 
ers and to the public 
they will come back in 


the community” was 





J. C. CAUTHEN, 
Rock Hill, S. C.; 
Advisory Council 





due season, which will 
mean more business and 
more profit. 

sales to 
lumber and only the 
necessary building mate- 
rials was urged upon 
the dealers. “You have 
no business handling ra- 
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dios, toilet soaps, fertilizer, eye-glasses, jew- 
elry and bath-tubs,” he said. 

The lumber dealer should stick to lumber and 
building materials. Mr. Baldwin said that a 
recent survey Of more than fifteen hundred 
jumber dealers’ ads showed that less than four 
hundred mentioned “lumber.” “Confine your 
sales to those items you know something about,” 
he warned. 

He said that unless dealers do a better mer- 
chandising job in 1935 the manufacturers will 
do it for them in a way that will not be very 
palatable. He made special reference to man- 
ufacturers’ distribution yards, already being 
opened up in increasing numbers over the coun- 


~ Predicts Use of Synthetic Lumber 


“The Inventive Marvels of Tomorrow,” the 
subject chosen for his address by Dr. Henry 
Lewis Smith, president-emeritus of Washington 
and Lee University, was exhilarating in its 
imaginative treatment. He said that already 
synthetic lumber was beginning to displace the 
product of the forest in its natural state. Go- 
ing into more detail he essayed to show the 
advantages of synthetic lumber, such as fire- 
resistance, thinness, lightness, hardness, beauty 
and other characteristics. 

Houses will be built within six working days, 
he predicted, all complete and ready for oc- 
cupancy. They will be “poured” with a cellu- 
lose compound which will harden within forty- 
eight hours. Instead of building up from the 
bottom, houses will be “poured” from the top. 
The cellulose compound, when hardened, will 
be half the weight of materials now going into 
houses. Floors will be light, beautiful and 
transparent. Interiors will be equipped with 
automatic natural electric humidifiers etc. 

The last speaker on the Friday morning ses- 
sion was the Hon. A. J. Maxwell, commissioner 
of revenue for the State of North Carolina. 
While his talk was mostly devoted to taxation 
and the general sales tax, he also spoke of 
traffic accidents and hazards, on the highway. 
“North Carolina,” he said, “has a higher traffic 
death rate than any other State.” 


Officers and Directors Elected 


The election resulted in choice of the fol- 
lowing officers and directors: 

President—C. L. Cannon, Spartanburg. 

First vice president—J. M. Wilson, Fayette- 
ville. 

Second vice president—George J. Cunning- 
ham, Columbia. 

Third vice president—R. S. Kirby, 
lotte. 

Secretary-treasurer—V. W. Wheeler, Char- 
lotte. 

Advisory council—J. M. Atwater, Alamance 
Lumber Co., Burlington; F. A. Brooks, Brooks 
Lumber Co., Greensboro; J. C. Cauthen, Rock 
Hill Lumber Co., Rock Hill; J. C. Kendall, 
Florence Builders Supply Co., Florence; R. G. 
Henry, Hickory Novelty Co., Hickory; H. M. 
Armentrout, Snow Lumber Co., High Point; 
H. J. Munnerlyn, Bennettsville; W. T. Spen- 
cer, Spencer Lumber Co., Gastonia. 

Directors—J. R. Oettinger, Oettinger Lum- 
ber Co., Greensboro; J. R. Cathey, Cathey 
Lumber Co., Charlotte; B. T. Day, Easley 
Lumber Co., Easley; R. G. Wray, Reidsville 
Flour Mill and Lumber Yard, Reidsville; M. 
R. Bagnal, Bagnal-Nettles Builders Supply 
Co., Columbia; Dan Brown, Dan Brown Lum- 
ber Co. Spartanburg; L. F. Ross, Home 
Building (Inc.), Asheboro; E. K. Snead, Jr., 
Carolina Builders Supply Co., Greenwood; 

. J. Henritzy, Galliher Brothers (Inc.), 
Asheville; R. L. Plaxico, D. E. Tribble Co., 
Clinton; C. J. Becker, Becker Coal & Build- 
ers Supply Co., Wilmington; C. F. Thomasson, 
Elmer Lumber Co., Kings Mountain. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


Wednesday evening, Jan. 16, Former Presi- 
dent Frank A. Brooks, of Greensboro, enter- 
tained the retiring board of directors at dinner. 

Thursday night was devoted to a sumptuous 
banquet, followed by entertaining addresses by 
Charles M. Ketchum, secretary Greensboro 
Chamber of Commerce, who impersonated an 
English lord; and James E. Gheen, New York, 
Professional after-dinner speaker. Eli M. Oet- 


Char- 
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tinger, of Greensboro, officiated as toastmaster. 
The secretary was presented with a handsome 
writing set by the Greensboro Lumbermen’s 
Club. Dancing and music closed the evening’s 
festivities. 

The number of manufacturers’ exhibits was 
greatly in excess of previous years, and the 
attractiveness of the displays has never been 
equalled. 

Mrs. C. L. Cannon, of Spartanburg, won the 
beautiful prize awarded by the Huttig Sash & 
Door Co., by exhibiting a picture of her hus- 
band when he was a baby. The contest was 
based on the most attractive, winsome and ir- 
resistable baby lumberman. 





Hard to Find Anything But 
Virgin Longleaf Here! 


ZIMMERMAN, La., Jan 28.—A concern that 
has operated for forty years and that has a re- 
maining timber supply sufficient to keep its 
mill in operation for practically as many years 
more, cutting all the time virgin longleaf yel- 
low pine, is a complete refutation of the idea 
hovering in the minds of some people that genu- 
ine virgin longleaf yellow pine lumber is no 
longer available in appreciable quantities. 
Forty years ago two young and far sighted men 
with exceptional business acumen, began accu- 
mulating a large area of longleaf yellow pine 
timber, and established an operation to special- 
ize in producing longleaf dimension and timbers. 
These young lumbermen were J. A. Bentley and 
the late Ed. Zimmerman, and the annals of 
the entire lumber industry contain no record 
of a more outstanding success than has been 
made by this concern, which now operates as 
the J. A. Bentley Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Zimmerman. Cutting longleaf dimen- 
sion and timbers, specializing in large timbers 
and dimension, this concern is supplying a clien- 
tele that is satisfied with nothing less than the 
best, and that over a period of years has found 
nothing in the line of lumber to surpass the 
virgin longleaf yellow pine for which Louisiana 
is outstandingly famous. 

This company is particularly proud of its 
virgin longleaf timber holdings, and of a report 
made by an expert timber estimator who, after 
making a thorough examination, gave the com- 
pany the following certificate: 

“I have gone over 4,600 acres of your timber 
and find approximately 160,000 virgin longleaf 
trees on same; and only about 800 shortleaf 
trees—that is, a little less than one-half of one 
percent. An examination of the balance of your 
timber will average about the same. Signed: 
W. A. Hood.” 

Probably this is as nearly a completely 100 
percent longleaf timber supply as could be 
found in a search of the entire yellow pine belt, 
and gives assurance to buyers that lumber pur- 
chased from the J. A. Bentley Lumber Co. at 
Zimmerman as virgin longleaf yellow pine will 
be just that. 

The plant at Zimmerman has a capacity of 
over 100,000 feet daily, and its product, bearing 
the well known trade-mark “Zimmerman Vir- 
gin Longleaf,” has become familiar to quality 
buyers throughout the country. 

W. F. Michal, general manager, and J. W. 
McKee, sales manager, take an especial pride 
in the fact that this trade-mark has meant for 
nearly half a century, and continues to mean, 
first quality in dimension and timbers, signify- 
ing careful manufacture to exacting standards, 
clean, dry, straight, bright lumber from one 
of the finest and largest virgin longleaf pine 
forests in the South. 

Pursuing its policy of giving its trade the 
best in quality and service, the company stresses 
in its sales promotion the fact that its timber 
is Lignasan treated. 





A NEW MEDICAL RESEARCH LABORATORY has 
been established by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., the purpose of which will be to test 
thoroughly, from a health standpoint, all prod- 
ucts produced by the company, before they 
are placed on the market. 
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SOUTHEAST HARDWOOD 


Declares Observance 


of Code 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Jan. 28.—The fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Southeastern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club convened Tuesday morn- 
ing, Jan. 15, in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Carling. 


Industry's Statistical Position Stronger 


Frank R. Gadd, of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute, Memphis, was unable to at- 
tend the meeting due to illness, and in his 
absence sent copies of information concerning 
the condition of unsold hardwood stocks. These 
were distributed to the membership. A copy 
of the address which Mr. Gadd had prepared 
was read by the secretary. Mr. Gadd reviewed 
briefly the history of the Lumber Code and the 
failure of administrative enforcement of the 
cost-protection and production features, lead- 
ing to suspension of the former feature and 
serious impairment of the latter. He called 
attention to the fact that no evidence of a seri- 
ous break in the market had come about from 
price suspension. He urged that each manu- 
facturer fight against destructive price cutting. 
The only hope of controlling production, he be- 
lieves, is in compliance with the minimum wage 
provisions. He mentioned that the statistical 
position of the hardwood industry had been 
gradually strengthened since Jan. 1, 1931, un- 
sold stocks having been depleted 40 percent. 
He urged that every effort be made to move 
substandard stocks to prevent further loss. In 
closing he told of the reorganization of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, now un- 
der way. “Trade promotion, the interchange of 
information concerning movement of stocks, 
prices and the trend of the market must be em- 
phasized by the Institute,” he said. 


Urges Importance of Correct Grading 


D. C. Wilson, Perry, Fla., and Gordon 
Reynolds, Albany, Ga., are directors from the 
Southeast on the board of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, of which organiza- 
tion J. W. McClure is secretary-treasurer. Un- 
able to be present, Secretary McClure ad- 
dressed his message to the annual meeting in 
the form of a letter which was read by Mr. 
Wilson. Secretary McClure pointed out that 
support of the NHLA would be of increasing 
benefit to the manufacturers of hardwoods in 
the Southeast in the future, as the trend toward 
greater production from this area is particu- 
larly noticeable, and the closer application of 
grading rules, and more frequent use of the 
National’s inspection service, would result in a 
better price for their products and facilitate the 
placing of orders. He also said that the educa- 
tion of sawyers, edgermen and trimmermen as 
to grading rules can be brought about by the 
use of NHLA inspectors. Mr. Wilson com- 
mented on the value of grading rules as promul- 
gated by the NHLA, and urged hearty co-op- 
eration and support of the NHLA and its ac- 
tivities. Mr. Reynolds outlined the work of 
the NHLA in its thirty-seven years of exist- 
ence, and stated that all hardwood manufactur- 
ers need the protection of the association to 
establish uniform grading on future shipments, 
for, under the cost-protection features of the 
Code, 75 percent of the shipments, both domes- 
tic and export, had been sent out overgrade. 
President Blair praised the efforts of the 
NHLA, particularly under the aggressive lead- 
ership of Secretary McClure. 


Declare Code Observance Impossible 


An open forum on the difficulties arising from 
operation under the wage and hour provisions 
of the Code was held. A majority of those 
present entered into the discussion. The follow- 
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Impossible 


ing opinions were voiced: Small mills must 
be brought to pay Code wages and observe Code 
hours, or it will be impossible for large mills 
to continue observance. It is impossible for 
little mills to stay on the Code, and therefore, 
by marketing their manufacture cheaper than 
big mills, they have taken away probably 95 per- 
cent of the business in consuming centers adja- 
cent to mill locations. Wages must be made 
flexible and, whether or not observance is con- 
tinued under the Code scale is an individual 
matter, as we each know whether or not we 
can run our plant at a profit or loss under the 
Code. Industry accepted the hours and wage 
provisions when guaranteed price protection; 
there was no enforcement and prices were with- 
drawn, so there is no chance to pay the 24 cents 
per hour wage in the South. 


Vote Code Observance Now Impossible 


H. L. Manley, vice president, assumed the 
duties of the Chair as President Blair appeared 
on the floor to offer the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, The NRA has made no serious 
attempt to enforce the scale of wages and 
hours in the lumber industry, and a majority 
of the mills are operating without regard to 
the hours and wages as prescribed by the 
Act, and 

WHEREAS, Cost-protection prices have been 
suspended by the NRA, thereby rendering it 
economically impossible to pay Code wages 
and observe Code hours; and 

WueErEAS, The Code has resulted in largely 
increased operating costs and serious loss in 
business to its observers, and in material 
gains to its non-observers; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the interests of the 
preservation of the lumber industry and in 
the continued employment of labor, the 
Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club 
has decided in annual session, this day, Jan. 
15, 1935, that it is impossible to continue 
under the NRA Code. 

The resolution was adopted by a unanimous 
vote; and a further motion that the secretary 
be instructed to notify NRA, the LCA, admin- 
istrative agencies, the lumber trade press and 
the public press, was also adopted. 

Another resolution of the day, having to do 
with any continuance of NRA in its present or 
modified form, after the set expiration date 
early this summer, contained the expression of 
the members of the club, as representing not 
only the Southeastern lumber manufacturing 
area but a major portion of the lumber indus- 
try itself, that it should not include a Code for 
the members of the lumber industry, particu- 
larly from this territory. This was also unani- 
mously adopted. 


Bricks and Bouquets for Institute 


The following opinions as to the value of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute and its 
services, as well as to statements concerning 
its continuation, give a cross-section of the 
reaction of the majority of the members of the 
Club: The Southeastern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Club has been used as a “clearing house” 
and not given sufficient recognition. If neces- 
sary to protect Southeast territory, we should 
organize a separate unit as did the Appalachian 
group; two members questioned this procedure, 
feeling that a centralized office would facilitate 
the dissemination of stock lists, sales prices 
etc. The HMI has paid too much attention to 
Code work and forgotten its main purpose of 
trade promotion and statistical service; we need 
reliable statistical information for intelligent 
operation, 

A ballot was taken to select three directors 
and/or delegates and their alternates to repre- 
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Urges That Trade Promotion 

and Statistical Service Be Prin. 

cipal Objects of Reorganized 

Institute -- Asks That Use of 

Fireproof Wood Be Permitted 
in Ship Construction 


sent Group 4 at the next meeting of the HMI. 
The following were chosen: Blucher Blair; 
alternate, Basil Kenney. H. L. Manley; alter. 
nate, John T. Gragg. H. C. Fowler; alternate, 
John McElrath. Mr. Blair was chosen to rep. 
resent the group on the executive committee, 

It was proposed that the three directors and/ 
or delegates chosen to represent Group 4 
(Georgia and Florida) at the next scheduled 
meeting of the Institute, be directed to voice 
the opinion that, if support of a central organ- 
ization be offered in the future from Group 4, 
the HMI must be entirely divorced from Code 
activities, and devote its efforts toward the 
logical procedure of trade promotion and sta- 
tistical compilation. This proposal was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Advocate Fireproof Wood for Ships 


To counteract certain propaganda adversely 
affecting the use of wood in shipbuilding and 
prevent unwise and unfair legislation, the Club 
resolved that the rules and regulations of the 
U. S. Bureau of Navigation & Steamboat In- 
spection be modified to require the use of fire- 
proof construction throughout passenger ships; 
and that fire-resistant wood, chemically treated 
so as to pass tests promulgated by the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, be approved as recom- 
mended material for the construction and deco- 
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ration of passenger ships. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


President Blair named the following nomi- 
nating committee to select a roster of officers 
and directors: N. S. Curtis, chairman; T, E. 
Huggins and H. A. J. Evans, and they sub- 
mitted the names of the following, whose nomi- 
nation was approved in its entirety by a unani- 
mous vote: 

President—H. L. Manley, Reynolds & Man- 
ley Lumber Co., Savannah. 

Vice president—John T. Gragg, Gragg Lum- 
ber Co., Amsterdam, Ga. 

Secretary-treasurer—Frank M. Richardson, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Directors — Basil Kenney, Brown-Flordia 
Lumber Co., Caryville, Fla.; Gordon Reynolds, 
Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., Albany, Ga.; H. C. 
Fowler, H. C. Fowler Lumber Co., Macon, Ga.; 
D. C. Wilson, Wilson Lumber Co. of Florida, 
Perry, Fla.; Blucher Blair, Midway Lumber 
Co., Blountstown, Fla. 


President-elect Manley was escorted to the 
chair by the secretary, and retiring President 
Blair promised the support of the Club under 
the new president’s guidance. 

It was decided to set a tentative meeting date 
a week or ten days prior to the annual meeting 
of the HMI in March. 





Building Jobs Increase in 


Number 


Building operations increased 37.6 percent in 
number but decreased 16.0 percent in estimated 
value, comparing December, 1934, with the cor- 
responding month of the previous year; based 
on reports of building permits issued as re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labor from 
764 identical cities having a population of 10,- 
000 or over. : 

Comparing these two months there were in- 
creases in the number of new buildings and 0 
additions, alterations and repairs, but decreases 
in the estimated value. The number of 1-family 
and 2-family dwellings for which permits were 
issued increased 56.8 percent comparing these 
two months. 
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Indiana Hardwood Is Optimistic; 
Warned Against Stock Increase 


INDANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 18.—Robert E. Hol- 
lowell, of this city, was elected president of the 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association 
at the annual meeting held today at the Hotel 
Severin. He succeeds Daniel H. Sanders, of 
South Bend. ‘ 

Other officers chosen include Fred Morsches, 
of Columbia City, and Leroy Cooke, of Frank- 
lin, vice presidents; and C. Fred Klee, of In- 
dianapolis, secretary-treasurer. 

Optimism over business prospects and Code 
operations permeated the session. Speakers said 
that prices of hardwood lumber had shown ad- 
vances in a number of lines and that indica- 
tions for increased activity are apparent. 

Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, was 
elected president of the North Central Hard- 
wood Association, the Code agency for Indiana, 
Illinois and Ohio. He succeeds Mr. Hollowell, 
who was chosen vice president. W. E. Parting- 
ton, of Evansville, was named treasurer, and 
W. W. Fobes, of Indianapolis, was re-elected 
secretary-manager. : ; 

Resolutions adopted favored carrying on with 
NRA codes as necessary stabilizers in the in- 
dustry, looking forward to passage of a State 
NRA law to assist. An echo of the Morro 
Castle disaster was heard in the association’s 
endorsement of fire-proofed wood in ship con- 
struction. Speakers asserted that hardwood 





JOHN W. McCLURE, 


W. BE. PARTINGTON, 


Chicago; Evansville; 
Advises Promotion Treasurer of Indiana 
Program Association 


lumber prices have not fallen off since the sus- 
pension of the minimum price schedules, and 
that the outlook is very promising. 

John W. McClure, of Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, gave the principal talk, in, which 
he congratulated the industry on its ability to 
get together. 

The National, he said, started with one ob- 
jective and has not been led astray by false 
gods. A system of fair trade practices has 
been developed in the hardwood industry 
which has set an example for other branches 
of trade. And the reason is that the or- 
ganization never has been onesided—it has 
been representative of producers, distributors 
and consumers, all of whom are admitted into 
its ranks, so that conflicting interests of 
groups, sections or branches of the in- 
dustry have been threshed out in our own 
councils. If there is one organization in the 
lumber industry that has proven itself ca- 
Pable of finding a solution of the larger na- 
tional problems of the hardwood industry, it 
is your N. H. L. A. 


There are new and imposing problems 


confronting the industry today. All of us 
are conscious of the rapid changes, amount- 
ing to revolution, that have taken place in 
the business, social and political life of our 
nation and the world. 

Why can’t we raise the funds to hold our 
present markets, to recapture the markets 
we have lost unfairly to substitute materials, 
to find new markets as the opportunities un- 
fold? Is it lack of funds? During the past 
eighteen months we have seen the amazing 
spectacle of the depressed and prostrate lum- 
ber industry raising and spending over four 
million dollars a year for Code Administra- 
tion. One subdivision of the industry had a 
budget of more than four hundred thousand 
dollars. 


Hardwood Industry’s Real Customers 


Who is our real customer? Is it the plan- 
ing mill, the flooring factory, the furniture 
manufacturer, the automobile body maker? 
No, it is the man who builds the home, the 
woman who buys the furniture, the person 
who drives the automobile, who determine 
whether there is to be a sale for our products. 
They are the ones our competitive material 
sales managers are working on. Teach the 
women of this country the beauty and ad- 
vantages of hardwoods for furniture, for 
floor lamps, for household novelties, and you 
will have no lack of inquiries and orders 
from your furniture and similar trades. Make 
an inventory of your own home and garage 
and see how far your own family have 
drifted away from wood. 


Future of Code-Control 


Perhaps some would like to ask, What 
about the future of the Code and price-con- 
trol? I do not speak with any authority, but 
only can express my own judgment based 
upon the experience and contacts I have had. 
It is my belief that we will continue to have 
a code in some modified form, perhaps simpli- 
fied and made more practical for enforce- 
ment. I believe it will embody provisions for 
labor control, for some measure of production 
control necessary to prevent wasteful prac- 
tices; for the economic use of our forest re- 
sources through provisions for reforestation 
and sustained yield; for simple rules against 
unethical and destructive competitive prac- 
tices, and for some broad provisions for price 
control when a substantial majority of the 
industry determine that an emergency re- 
quires it. 

There is some justification for the belief 
that business will be somewhat better this 
year than last—the successful furniture 
show, the progress of the building campaign, 
the signs of revival in many directions, but 
there are too many clouds to justify indulg- 
ence in unbridled optimism. A conservative 
policy, especially in the production end, 
seems obviously important. Increased in- 
ventories at this stage would have a retard- 
ing effect upon recovery and we should not 
be misled by spurts of buying during the 
year to let down the bars on production and 
increase stocks on hand. 


To Protest Lumber Freight Rates 


J. S. Thompson, of Louisville, Ky., district 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, outlined plans for a hearing to pro- 
test railroad rates on lumber and veneers be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shortly. He asserted that railroad rates since 
1914 show an increase as high as 100 percent 
or more in several cases, while no comparable 
advance has been made in the prices of lumber. 

Other speakers included Fred Hoke, Indiana- 
polis, retiring Indiana director of the National 
Emergency Council; L. S. Beale, secretary-man- 
ager of the Hardwood Division Code Agency, 
Washington, D. C.; E. V. Babcock, former 
mayor of Pittsburgh and a past president of the 
National Association, and Charles A. Goodman, 
Marinette, Wis. 

A dinner and floor show concluded the meet- 
ing. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Feb. 5-6—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Annual. 
Feb. 6-8—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. Annual. 


Association of 
Hall, Pitts- 


Feb. 6-8-—Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Western Pennsylvania, Webster 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 
7—Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 


Feb. 12-13 — Mississippi Retail 
Association, Hotel Edwards, 
Annual, 

12-14—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


13-14—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 


Feb. 13-15—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. Annual. 

Feb. 13-15—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 

tion, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 
15—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 

Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 
19-20—Iowa Association of Lumber & Build- 

ing Material Dealers, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 

Iowa. Annual. 
19-21—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee. An- 

nual, 

Feb. 20—Western Pine Association, Portland Hotel, 

Portland, Ore. Annual. 


Feb. 


Dealers’ 
Miss. 


Lumber 
Jackson, 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 20-22—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Annual. 
Feb. 21-23—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 
Feb. 21-23—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, John Marshall Hotel. 


Richmond. Annual. 


27-28—Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Col- 
umbus, Ohio. Annual. 


28—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, LaSalle 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 


27-March 1—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 


ber Dealers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 
Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


March 4-6—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual. 

March 5-6—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual, 

March 8-9—Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Annual, 

March 12-13—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. Annual. 
March 13-14—Southern Pine Association, Hotel 

Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 13-14 South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 

Association, Alonzo Ward Hotel, Aberdeen, 


8S. D. Annual. 
March 15-16—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 


tion, San Juan Hotel, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 
March 21-22—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. Annual. 
April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 


Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 


April 16—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Annual. 





Plans for Wisconsin Annual 
Announced 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 28.—Revival of new 
home construction, as well as modernizing, re- 
modeling and repairing of city and country 
property through the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration program will be principal subjects of 
addresses and discussions at the forty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association to be held here Feb. 19- 
21. The program will also include discussion 
of the national and State codes of the industry, 
retail distribution of lumber and building ma- 
terials, and the necessity for modern mer- 
chandising methods. 

Sessions will be held each afternoon, with 
the mornings devoted to meetings of officers and 
directors, joint boards of district clubs, di- 
visional code authorities and inspection of the 
exposition of lumber, lumber products, build- 
ing materials and specialties. Practically all 
display space in the big main arena of the 
Auditorium has already been taken by manu- 
facturers and distributors, and the exhibition 
will be the largest in five years. 

Entertainment features are scheduled for each 
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evening. The annual stag banquet and enter- 
tainment of the Hoo-Hoo will be held Tuesday 
evening, and later the same evening the asso- 
ciation will hold its informal convention dance 
for members and guests. The annual dinner 
dance and entertainment will be held Wednes- 
day night. 


Plans for Western Pine Annual Are 
Announced 


PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 28.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Western Pine Association will be 
held at the Portland Hotel, this city, on Feb. 
20. It has not been definitely decided whether 
this will be a one or two-day meeting, but if 
two days are required the meeting will be con- 
tinued to the following day. 

This will be the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation’s board of directors, to which all 
members of the association, and all members 
of the Western Pine division, are invited. 

The program will include the usual reports 
of association officers and department heads, 
and discussion of the Lumber Code, both as 
to its present and future status. The annual 
election of officers will take place. The sub- 
ject of trade promotion will be given con- 
sideration, and along this line Arthur T. Up- 
son, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is expected to discuss the work 
of that organization. It also is hoped that 
C. C. Sheppard, president of the National, will 
be able to be present. 

—_—_—_—_—_— 


To Support Western Pine Plan for 
Promotion . 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 26.—The members of 
District No. 4 of the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, representing eastern Oregon and southern 
Idaho, met Wednesday, Jan. 23, at La Grande, 
Ore., and elected the following directors: Au- 
gust J. Stange, La Grande; Joseph Stoddard, 
Baker; J. F. Coleman, Kinzua; C. L. Isted, 
Bend; Truman W. Collins, Pondosa: W. E. 
Moore, Elgin; A. H. Austin, Boise; C. J. Pet- 
tibone, Hines, and W. L. Forsythe, Redmond. 
Mr. Collins was re-elected chairman of the 
district board, and Mr. Stange was re-elected 
secretary. The district voted to support the 
association’s proposed promotional plan. 

———— 


Washington Pine Producers’ Annual 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 26—The Washing- 
ton district of the Western Pine Association 
held its annual meeting at the Davenport Hotel 
in Spokane, Jan. 21, at which time J. P. Mc- 
Goldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., was elected chairman. Others elected to 
the board were: L. J. Roedell, Dalkena, sec- 
retary; John Gray, Spokane; J. W. Rhodes, 
Yakima; A. M. Aston, Omak, G. Neils, Klicki- 
tat; W. W. Jones, Cashmere; E. W. Eller, 
Newman Lake; A. J. Montgomery, Orin. Mr. 
McGoldrick, Mr. Gray and Mr. Eller were 
chosen associated directors of the Western Pine 
Association, the annual meeting of which will 
be in Portland, Feb. 20. S. V. Fullaway, of 
Portland, was in Spokane for this meeting. 


Michigan Program Is Announced 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Jan. 28.—Prospects 
for business, the effect of the national housing 
program on the retail lumber and building in- 
dustries, codes and NRA matters, as well as 
control of termites, and building and paint prob- 
lems, are to be discussed at the forty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association to be held in the Civic 
Auditorium and the Pantlind Hotel here Feb. 
6-8. 

Speakers include James A. Moffett, Federal 
Housing Administrator, Washington, D. C.; 
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Raymond M. Foly, State director of the FHA 
Detroit; Spencer Baldwin, president Nation, 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; Abner 
Larned, State NRA Compliance director, De. 
troit; Arthur A. Hood, of Johns-Manville 
N. Y.; Fred H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa., of th 
Retail Lumber and Building Material Code Ay. 
thority; Dr. F. F. Cislak, research expert, [p. 
dianapolis, Ind., and W. W. Woodbridge, map. 
ager Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash 








Northern Pine Annual Postponed 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 28.—The annual 
convention of the Northern Pine Manufactyy. 
ers Association, provided for in the organiza. 
tion’s constitution for the fourth Tuesday jp 
January, has been postponed until some time 
in March or April, to be announced later. | 
is explained that most of the members are 
dependent upon automobile transportation, 
which storms at this time of year constantly 
threaten to tie up. 





Illinois Dealers to Assemble Soon 


Proclaimed as “The outstanding event of the 
year,” dealers attending the forty-fifth annual 
convention of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association, to be held in the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 12-14, are promised “three 
big days, with five inspirational programs.” 
The convention program is built around the 
1935 slogan, “Aggressive Selling—Quality Mer- 
chandise.” A prospectus of the meeting indi- 
cates that these promises will be made good, an 
impressive galaxy of speakers being listed. Il- 


ee 


bs a 


aad 





linois dealers are advised to be on hand for this 
annual feast of information, inspiration and en- 
tertainment. 





Association With Long Name Wil 


Hold Short Meeting ¢ 


South Benn, Inp., Jan. 28—The annual 
meeting of the Northern Indiana and Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will be held in the LaSalle hotel, South Bend, 
Thursday, Feb. 28. Joseph W. Jontz and the 
board of directors are arranging an interesting 
program for the occasion. As usual with this 
organization, the proceedings will be conducted 
around the banquet board, and all business will 
be concluded at the single session, with plenty 
of “time out” for visiting and good-fellowship. 





Union Salesmen Announce Annual 


Cotumsus, OHnI0, Jan. 28.—Announcement 
has been made that the annual banquet of the 
Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen will be held at 6:30 p. m., Feb. 27, 
at the Hotel Deshler-Wallick in this city. The 
association will hold its annual meeting at the 
same place at 2 p. m., Feb. 28. President Fred- 
erick A. Schulz and Secretary J. P. Bartelle 
extend a cordial invitation to all sash and door 
salesmen to attend these events. 

—_—_—— 


Wholesale Yard Distributors’ Group 
Will Be Dissolved 


Battimore, Mp., Jan. 25.—The National 
Wholesale Lumber Yard Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation, which was organized last summer with 
the idea of securing a cost definition under the 
Code for this division of the industry, and to 
obtain recognition in other ways, is about to 
go out of existence. The Baltimore office, in 
the Equitable Building, is to be closed, and 
further efforts to advance the claims of the 
wholesalers as a separate classification is to 
be dropped. 

This course became desirable after several 
officers of the Distributors’ association recently 
visited Chicago and found the retailers in ses- 


—— 
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sion there unreceptive to overtures for affilia- 
tion. It had been deemed necessary to get 
the wholesale softwood yards into the organ- 
‘zation if success of the plan was to be at- 
tained, but even this move did not meet with 
any degree of success. Carlyle MacLea, of the 
MacLea Lumber Co., Baltimore, is president 
of the wholesalers’ organization, and John J. 
Kidd, Jr., of the Kidd & Buckingham Lumber 
Co., also of Baltimore, is secretary. The asso- 
ciation was made up mainly of hardwood yards, 
and had a gratifying growth as long as there 
was any prospect of attaining the chief ends 


in view. 





Announces Dates for Florida 
Meeting 


OrLANDO, FLa., Jan. 28.—Announcement is 
made by W. F. Williams, secretary of the 
Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, that 
the fifteenth annual convention of that organi- 
zation will be held at the San Juan Hotel, Or- 
lando, on March 15-16. An attractive program 
is being planned for the event. 

—_e___--- 


Date Set for Southern Pine Annual 


New Or.eEANS, LA., Jan. 28.—It has been de- 
cided that the annual convention of the South- 
ern Pine Association will be held March 13-14. 
The place of meeting is Hotel Roosevelt, this 
city. 

Exporters’ Annual Will Be Devoted 
Strictly to Business 


Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 28.—The thirty-third 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association will be held at the Hotel 
Peabody, here, on Feb. 15. The meeting will 
be presided over by Emmett Ford, of New Or- 
leans, president of the association. Douglas 
Heuer, secretary-treasurer, has charge of the 
arrangements for the annual event. The meet- 
ing will be strictly business, with no speakers 
or entertainment. 


Seeks Evidence of Would-Be 
Home Builders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 28—Frank Car- 
nahan, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, is having a survey made 
by the members of his association of prospec- 
tive new home building in the respective terri- 
tories, and is asking that there be sent to him 
“a conservative estimate of what new business 
you think will develop as soon as financing is 
offered. * * * There still seems to be a question 
in the minds of some of the people in Wash- 
ington that there is an actual demand for new 


home construction.” 
-_—_—eee—eo 


Strong Program for lowa Convention 


Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 28.—One of the 
strongest and most diversified programs in 
years has been prepared for the convention of 
the lowa Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association, which will be held at Hotel Savery, 
this city, Feb. 19 and 20. Secretary William 
H. Badeaux is looking forward to one of the 
largest registrations since 1929. 

The following speakers will furnish the high- 
lights of the convention: O. C. Lance, secre- 
tary Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn., on “Getting Back to Fun- 
damentals”; George D. Rose, Spahn & Rose 
Lumber Co., Dubuque, Ia., on “Present Status 
of the Code”; S. P. Moore, Builders’ Material 
Co.. Cedar Rapids, Ia., on “Building Profits in 
Building Supplies”; Howard S. Davidson, Chi- 
cago, on “Modernization, a Key to Profits”; 
E. H. Townsend, Johnson Clay Works, Man- 
kato, Minn., on “Closer Co-operation Between 
Dealer and Manufacturer in Sale of Clay Prod- 
ucts”; David Livingston, Chicago, on “You 
Can’t Substitute Laws for Salesmanship”; L. J. 
McQueen, secretary Builders’ Supply Code Au- 
thority, Pittsburgh, Pa. on “Distribution”; 
Stewart McDonald, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., on “Progress of 
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the Federal Housing Act”; R. E. Saberson, 
St. Paul, Minn., on “New Stars in the Lumber 
Dealer’s Skies”; Arthur A. Hood, Johns-Man- 
ville Co., New York, on “Looking Forward in 
Manufacturer-Dealer Relationships.” 





Spokane Box Men Elect 


SPOKANE, WaASH., Jan. 26.—The Inland 
Empire division of the National Wooden Box 
Association met in Spokane, Jan. 18, with box 
manufacturers from Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana in attendance. 

Manufacturers present reported satisfaction 
with the operation of the Code, and one mem- 
ber said, “It seems to be felt that the present 
Code provisions governing the industry should 
be continued for at least another year.” 

E. L. Sawyer of Pehastin, retiring president, 
presided. Arden Harris, of C. A. Harris & 
Son, Entiat, was elected president; and other 
officers and governors as follows: 

Vice president—Oscar Brewer, Spokane. 

Secretary-treasurer—G. Carlberg, Spokane 
(re-elected). 

Governors—Wenatchee district: 
and A. M. Aston, 


Mr. Harris 
Omak; Yakima district: 
G. W. France, Yakima, and Warren Bean, 
Seattle; Spokane district: Mr. Brewer and 
Grant Dixon; North Idaho and Montana dis- 
trict: W. R. Boie, Lewiston, Idaho, and 
Ralph Bockmier, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; 
southern Idaho and eastern Oregon district: 
E. H. Garrett, Pondosa, Ore. 





District Group Names Offices and 
Committees 


Co_umBus, OHnI0, Jan. 28.—Walter L. Whit- 
acre, manager of the Doddington Co., and one 
of the best known lumbermen in central Ohio, 
was elected president of District No. 8 of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers at 
the annual meeting of the first-named group 


_held recently. Emerson Blaine was named vice 


president, and Ralph M. Lucas, secretary and 
treasurer. 

A promotion committee consisting of F. Ever- 
son Powell, chairman; Ardis Creith, Fred 
Herbst, T. A. Jones and David S. Benbow was 
named by the newly installed president. 

A special committee on costs and mill work 
was also named, consisting of David S. Benbow, 
chairman; Ardis Creith, J. Irving Jones, Ber- 
nard Langl, Leo Koons and Norman MacLean. 





Forest Products Association Holds 
Its Annual Meeting 


BaLtimorE, Mp., Jan. 25.—In addition to 
electing officers for the ensuing year, the For- 
est Products Association of Maryland, at its 
annual meeting held last night in the Stafford 
Hotel, heard an address by J. L. Buckley, as- 
sistant secretary of the Middle Atlantic Lum- 
bermen’s Association, which is the Code 
authority for the region, as the Forest Prod- 
ucts Association is for Baltimore and adjacent 
territory. 

Mr. Buckley gave a survey of the situation 
existing in the industry, and told of efforts to 
have the price list set-up under the Code ex- 
tended after its normal expiration on March 
15. He pointed out that signal benefits had 
been obtained through the operation of the 
Code, and stated that there was a strong senti- 
ment in favor of the maintenance of the price- 
protection principle, through an extension of 
the Code, preferably; but if this could not be 
done, he urged the trade itself to get together 
and formulate an agreement which would yield 
similar results. He called attention to the fact 
that while price protection had been virtually 
abandoned—what with adverse court decisions 
and a formal announcement from Washington 
—there was a disposition among compliance of- 
ficials to maintain other provisions, such as 
wage rates and hours of labor, and said that 
payment of assessments would be insisted upon, 
with a threat to proceed legally against those 
who fail to make payment. 

J. Hammond Geis, of John H. Geis & Co. 
(Inc.) was elected president, succeeding Bruce 
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NEWMAN LONGLEAF TIMBERS 


The name “NEWMAN” is your guar- 
antee of original, old-growth genuine 
Long Leaf—unsurpassed for Timbers, 
Yard and Shed Stock, Dimension, Floor- 
ing, Finish, Plastering and Fence Lath, 
Shingles, etc. Timbers are Dowicide 
dipped after dressing—Dimension has 
“eased” edges—air dried stock is dipped 
to prevent stain. 


“NEWMAN” stock is S.P.A. Grade-Marked, 
Trade-Marked—Species Marked. 


J. J. NEWMAN LUMBER CO. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Office : SCRANTON, PA. 
Also Selling Famous “BUDE QUALITY” Shortleaf Stock. 








Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


'In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 

rties, grades, sizes. lumber and 
og measurements, shipping weights, 
structural] timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by ‘um- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 
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Helfrich, who declined to be a candidate 
again, pleading that his work as the head of 
George Helfrich & Sons (Inc.), did not allow 
him the time required for the duties of the 
office. E. Jackson Waters, of George E. 
Waters & Co., was chosen vice-president, and 
Lee Freund, of the J. S. Wilson Co., treasurer. 
Howard Wright, who was made secretary as 
successor to Ivan Brent some months ago, re- 
mains in that position. ; 

The business session was preceded by a din- 
ner. Members turned out in impressive num- 
bers. 


Walnut Annual Gets Good Report 


The annual meeting of the American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association was held on Jan. 
17 while the furniture market was in progress 
in Chicago. Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Robert N. Hartzell, Hartzell In- 
dustries, Piqua, Ohio. 

Vice president—John K. Shaw, Ozark Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Springfield, Mo. 

Treasurer—S. C. Brown, Dayton Veneer Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Secretary-manager—Burdett 
cago. 

In his report, Mr. Green, among other things, 
said: 

According to a survey just completed, 
American walnut was used in more than 40 
percent of the 3,400 case goods suites shown 
at the current market. This is twice as much 
as the next cabinet wood employed. The as- 
sociation display, tracing American walnut 
from mill to consumer and showing the mer- 
chandising possibilities for store and factory, 
has been viewed by nearly 700 persons in the 
past ten days. 





Green, Chi- 





American Foresters Hear Threat 
of Rigid Public Control 


Wasuinecron, D. C., Jan. 29.—At the close 
of the first day’s session of the annual meeting 
of the Society of American Foresters today, a 
keen observer summarized the proceedings 
briefly as follows: 

Henry 8S. Graves showed himself to be 
sound and temperate. 

The address of Chief Forester Silcox was 
a surprise, and didn’t sit at all well with a 
great many. 

The Code men on both sides exhibited the 
right temper, and had some really encourag- 
ing things to say. 

Wilson Compton and A. G. T. Moore, of the 
lumber associations, were absorbed and both 
contributed. 

Among other things, F. A. Silcox, chief of 
the United States Forest Service, said: 

After thirty years of preaching by for- 
esters, forest devastation was not stopped. 
Faith in the ability of the private timber 
owners to meet the needs of their own in- 
dustry and of the people dependent upon it, 
has been greatly shaken. 

Mr. Silcox presented a six-point program, 
calling for continuous productivity; a halt to 
devastation; public control over the use of pri- 
vate forest land; stimulation of Government 
ownership of forest land; actual logging and 
milling by Federal and State governments, to 
provide employment; and rigid terms to pri- 
vate operators receiving long-term credits. 

The fifth point, which would place Govern- 
ment in competition with private industry 
wherever and whenever employment was slug- 
gish, was a veritable bombshell. 

. H. Chapman, president of the Society, 
agreed that there had been widespread destruc- 
tion, much of it avoidable, but said: 

When it comes to acceptance of the postu- 
late that there is practically no private for- 
est practice worth mentioning, and that little, 
if any, improvement can be hoped for in the 
future except under the iron heel of public 
regulatory compulsion, we are going to un- 
cover a rather large element in the profes- 
sion who do not accept this extreme position. 


Among other comments were these: 

JaMeEs GERARD, United States timber cruiser 
—Don’t believe all this talk of devastation. 
Lumbermen are wasteful, but so are farmers 
and stockmen. 

Proressor RALPH Haw.ey, Yale University 
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—If we are going to encourage private for- 
estry, private owners must have some pro- 
tection. We can go completely Russian if 
we want. Give us some assurance that we 
do not intend complete socialization. 

E. A. WACKERMAN, Southern Pine Associa- 
tion—Private forestry will be gravely jeop- 
ardized if public forestry is going to crowd 
it out of the most favorable areas. 





Allegheny County Group See 
Large Potential Market 


_ PirtssurcH, Pa., Jan. 28.—At the first meet- 
ing of its ninety retail lumber dealer members 
for 1935, held Jan. 23, E. Bruce Hill, of the 
E. M. Hill Lumber Co., retiring president of 
the Lumber Institute of Allegheny County 
turned the gavel over to his successor, W. H 
Williams, head of the W. H. Williams Lum- 
ber Co. Coincident with pledging loyal support 
to the new administration, the members paid 
a high tribute of esteem and appreciation to 
retiring President Hill, both by way of a fit- 
ting resolution and by tendering him a hand- 
some office desk set. 

A feature of the meeting was a report by 
Adolph Pfund, manager of the Institute, cov- 
ering a recent survey conducted by him which 
showed a positive improvement in market sta- 
bility as a result of operating under the Retail 
Lumber Code in 1934 compared to conditions 
in 1933. In no small degree this is attributed 
to the consistent maintenance without interrup- 
tion, among Institute lumber dealers, of filed 
se prices ever since the beginning of the 


e. 

Initiated by the Lumber Institute and partici- 
pated in by a number of business groups, the 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County Better Hous- 
ing Campaign is in the midst of a house-to- 
house canvass under the FHA, with 924 can- 
vassers active daily for a period of six weeks. 
The first week’s canvass showed a high per- 
centage of potential modernizing and new home 
construction business, and final total of well 
over $15,000,000 of such potential business is 
expected. Davis W. Glass, of the Keystone 
Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, is chairman of the 
promotional committee of the Pittsburgh Better 
Housing Campaign, this committee having 
charge of the city- and county-wide publicity 
designed to develop maximum results from the 
campaign. 


Proposed "Code" Politely Declined 
by Montreal Association 


MonTreEAL, P. Q., Jan. 28.—Contrary to 
rumors that have been circulating locally that 
a group of retail lumber dealers have been 
endeavoring to have the Marketing Act put 
into operation on the Island of Montreal and 
that the Dominion Marketing Board is con- 
sidering the advisability of drawing up a code 
of ethics and fair practice under which the 
entire lumber industry on the Island would 
operate, the Montreal Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association points out it was never the 
intention of its members that they should be 
included in the operation of the proposed code. 

It appears that a resolution adopted by the 
association at a former meeting was misinter- 
preted. The matter was carefully discussed 
and the following resolution was adopted at a 
meeting held on January 18: 


Resolved, That the secretary of the asso- 
ciation be instructed to communicate with 
the Marketing Board to the effect that in the 
sphere of the lumber industry covered by the 
wholesalers, manufacturers, and exporters, 
there are, in the opin‘on of this association, 
no serious abuses, unethical methods, or un- 
fair practices requiring correction in this dis- 
trict. This being the situation, the whole- 
salers, manufacturers and exporters of the 
Island of Montreal, who are members of the 
Montreal Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, respectfully request that they be not in- 
cluded nor brought within the jurisdiction 
of any proposed Code of Ethics and Fair 
Practice. 

Moreover, taking into consideration the 
expensive and futile attempt by the NRA 
authorities in the United States to regulate 
the distribution of lumber in that country, it 
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would be, in the opinion of this associatio 
highly inadvisable to attempt anything of 4 
similar nature. 

The endorsement given to the committee of 
Montreal retail lumber dealers at a previoy 
meeting of this assocition had reference 
to the retail lumber trade in the Island gf 
Montreal and was not intended to apply to any 
other branch of the lumber industry, jit is 
stated. 





New Salesmen's Organization Born 


New York, Jan. 28.—The first meeting gf 
the Northeast Salesmen’s Conference, held jn 
conjunction with the annual convention of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
occurred on Jan, 23, this taking the form of 4 
luncheon meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
this city. One hundred and twenty-one sales. 
men, members of various local, State and re. 
gional salesmen’s organizations, were gathered 
about the tables. President J. A. Wiesing, of 
the Lumber Salesmen’s Association of New 
York, officiated as chairman. 

The conference resulted in adoption of a reso- 
lution recommending that a permanent organi- 
zation be formed, to be known as the Eastern 
Association of Allied Building Materials Sales. 
men, to be made up of the various salesmen’s 
organizations represented at this conference; 
and that a central committee be formed com- 
posed of the presidents of these organizations, 
and that such committee choose a chairman 
and a secretary-treasurer. 

Pursuant thereto, J. A. Weising was elected 
chairman, and Stanley B. Tracy secretary- 
treasurer. 


LUMBER CLUBS 


Sales Club to Hold Election 


BaLtimoreE, Mp., January 28.—The Baltimore 
Lumber Sales Club, made up of representatives 
of West Coast mills and of producers in othet 
sections, will hold a meeting at the Stafford 
Hotel on the evening of Feb. 4, when officers 
will be elected. 

Arthur V. Charshee, president of the organ: 
ization states that there has been a _ positivé 
improvement in the demand for West Coast 
stocks, although these continue to find a kee# 
competitor in southern pine. The smaller sizes 
of southern pine, Mr. Charshee says, have af 
advantage in cost, while in the larger di- 
mensions the edge is with the West Coast lum- 
ber, despite the high freight rates. 

















Club Elects Officers 


Green Bay, Wis., Jan. 28—The Northeast- 
ern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club has elected 
Henry Wittig president of the group, Phil A. 
Haevers, vice-president, and Elmer Jansser 
secretary. Adolph D. Krause was named dele- 

ate to the annual of the Wisconsin Retail 

umbermen’s Association, to be held in Mil- 
waukee, Feb. 19-21. 


Seattle Club Dines and Elects 
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SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 26.—The Seattle Lum- 
bermen’s Club had a dinner meeting at the 
Washington Room of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce Jan. 24. This new organization 
was started only a few months ago but the 
membership has grown very rapidly, comprised 
of material dealers and members of all branches 
of the lumber trade. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Jack Colby, of Colby & Dickinson (Inc.) ; vice 
president, Alvin Schwager, Nettleton Lumbet 
Co., and secretary-treasurer, Russell Newmam. 

Following the dinner the members listened 
to an interesting informal talk on the progress 
being made under the Federal Housing Act, by 
H. A. Colver, district FHA director. An- 
other speaker was Professor Gilmore, of Ore- 
gon State College, who has charge of the Fed- 
eral Housing work on the farms in this State. 
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Yard Managers Hold Two-Day 


Conference 


OsukosH, Wis., Jan. 24. — Approximately 
70 managers of Fuller-Goodman Co, yards of 
the east-central area of Wisconsin were in 
attendance at a two-day conference held at 
Hotel Athearn here today and _ yesterday. 
Speakers included Frank A. Bell, Milwaukee, 
who explained Title One of the Housing Act, 
and Roger Kirkoff, Milwaukee, who spoke on 
Titles Two and Three. Thomas Andrews of 
St. Paul, Minn., addressed the group on “Prac- 
tical Ventilation.” | 

Among the officials of the firm who attended 
were C. A. Goodman, Marinette, president; R. 
B. Goodman, Marinette, secretary, and J. E. 
Morgan, Oshkosh, vice president. The Wednes- 
day meeting was presided over by L. H. Ross, 
general manager, while S. A. Stavrum, man- 
ager of the Wisconsin Transfer Yards, pre- 


sided at night. 





Southern Pine Tree Cuts Over 
Six Thousand Feet 


Eruet, Miss., Jan. 28.—What is believed to 
have been the largest yellow pine tree ever cut 
in this section, was felled and converted into 
ljumber by the Ethel Lumber Co., this particu- 
lar tree scaling 6,130 feet, Doyle scale. There 
were four 16-foot cuts of merchantable timber 
in the tree, and all these were manufactured into 





One of the cuts of merchantable timber 

from a large yellow pine tree, which 

scaled 6,130 feet, is pointed out by 

C. A. Barge, president Ethel Lumber 

Co., Ethel, Miss., which converted it into 
lumber 


export lumber. Some idea of the size and 
quality of this timber may be gained from ac- 
companying illustration, which shows C. A. 
Barge, president of the Ethel Lumber Co., 
pointing to one of the cuts from this tree. 





Treated Railway Cross-Ties Last 


Longer 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 28.—That the 
growing use of preservative treatment for rail- 
road ties, called for in certain woods in order 
to give longest possible service, has been stead- 
ily reducing railroad expenditures for ties, is 
shown by a tabulation of total annual tie pur- 
chases prepared by the Lumber Code Author- 
ity. The table extends over the last ten years 
for which totals are available, and consists of 
biennial reports from the U. S. Bureau of the 

ensus, and estimates for the alternate years 
based on Railway Tie Association data: 


Total 

Number 

of Ties 
Year Purchased 
1923 SD: 4. cnc bis ccna aae aimed 135,976,117 
1929 od cee a eee 95,521,201 
LOINC al eta e tesa 47 75,000,000 
I oc aan aces e 5G egy oti 52,776,725 


en: 
1932 (Est.) 


ee 
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Some of the reduction in purchases during 
the depression years is due to retrenchment 
measures, but the part played by the preserva- 
tive treatment is indicated by the fact that in 
1923 treated ties amounted to 66%4 percent of 
all ties laid, while for the period 1929-1932 in- 
clusive the average annual percentage stood af 
92% percent. The figures given include, in all 
instances, both hewn and sawn ties in all use 
classification—cross, bridge and switch ties. 





Prompt Service on Quality Prod- 
ucts Is New Mill's Aim 


Branpon, Miss., Jan. 28.—Just off of High- 
way No. 80, leading to Jackson, Miss., is lo- 
cated a lumber operation that is rapidly becom- 
ing known for the excellence of its product and 
the quality of its timber. This is the recently 
completed plant of the Sallis Lumber Co., which 
also is operating a new plant at Fannin, Miss. 

J. O. Cox, vice president and general mana- 
ger, is an oldtime lumberman who, after a long 
service with the Lamar Lumber Co., operated 
plants at New Hebron and Baxterville, and 
later at Sallis, Miss. He is recognized as one 
of the outstanding operators of medium-sized 
mills producing a high quality of lumber. With 
a normal daily capacity of 70,000 feet, the mills 
of the Sallis Lumber Co. draw their timber 
supply from timber located in the center of the 
central Mississippi dense shortleaf pine belt, and 
both plants are assured of a long life. 

All of the upper grades of lumber manufac- 
tured by the Sallis Lumber Co. are kiln dried, 
the lower grades being Lignasan dipped to pre- 
vent stain and air dried. Mr. Cox feels a par- 
donable pride in the enviable reputation in the 
trade already gained by the Sallis Lumber Co. 
products, and with C. H. Shamburger, assistant 
sales manager, makes it a point to see that 
dealers and other buyers of lumber are given 
prompt service and assured a quality product, 
well manufactured, properly graded and properly 
cared for. 

Officers of the Sallis Lumber Co. are as fol- 
lows: 

President—D. W. Slay, Purvis, Miss. 

Vice president and general manager—J. O. 
Cox, Brandon, Miss. 

Secretary-treasurer—Mrs. 
Sallis, Miss, 


D. M. Eubanks, 


Truck logging is the order of the day with 
the Sallis Lumber Co., which employs from 10 
to 15 trucks, Ford V-8 one-and one-half ton 
trucks being used. Mr. Cox has the distinc- 
tion of being the originator of truck logging 
in the South. Beginning in 1924, he was the 
first operator to log a pine mill with trucks, 
and he has found this method of logging so 
satisfactory that he has continued to use it with 
complete success. Even under the excessive 
strain necessarily put on trucks in logging 
operations, this company has found its trucks 
having an average useful life of three years or 
more. 

In addition to carrying at all times ample 
stocks of yard and shed items, including eased- 
edge dimension, flooring, ceiling, siding, finish, 
molding, casing and base, the Sallis Lumber 
Co. specializes in railroad material, being 
equipped to supply timbers up to 54 feet in 
length. 

C. H. Shamburger, who recently came to the 
company as assistant sales manager, formerly 
was connected with the Bienville Lumber Co., 
Forest, Miss. 





Big Onion Crop Keeps Crate 
Maker Busy 


Ouivet, MicuH., Jan. 28—The local crate 
factory operated by Miller & Son has opened 
here with orders for 6,000 crates for spring and 
summer delivery. The large acreage developed 
by onion growers in this region during 1934 
created a demand for 45,000 crates. Growers 
may furnish their own elm timber, or the firm 
furnishes it. 


Our virgin Missis- 
sippi Longleaf tim- 
ber is superior—our 
manufacturing facili- 
ties adequate and 
you can depend on 
our standards of 
quality and service. 


We invite your in- 
quiries and orders, 
particularly for all 
house bill items and 
special cutting. 
Careful loading and 
prompt shipment. 











. The “‘ HOUSING 
Keep ’em Going — iG» hasstart 
ed things — Be ready with 


OCKWOOD 
OAK FLOORING 


SOFT TEXTURE UNIFORM COLOR 
Ask for Stock and Price List 

GEO. C. GRIFFITH STAVE CO. 

1750 Ry. Exch. Bidg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











ire us for quotations on 


Southomn Harduvods 


CHAPMAN & DEWEY 


LUMBER COMPANY MEMPHIS 
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Late Developments Affecting the 
Code Situation 


NRA Reviews Policies on 
Employment 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 30.—NRA’s hearing on 
the employment provision in Codes opened to- 
day, with representatives of labor, industry and 
consumers presenting to the board information 
useful in the formulation of employment poli- 
cies. It is expected that the conference will 
last all week. 

S. Clay Williams, chairman of the board, 
opened the hearing and outlined his procedure. 
William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, said in opening the testimony 
that while NRA has achieved much, it “has 
failed to make effective the more basic and the 
more fundamental purposes of the program.” 

It is expected that later in the week some 
representative of the lumber industry will make 
a statement. 


Studying Compliance Conditions 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—In order to observe, 
at first hand, wage and hour compliance condi- 
tions in Georgia and Mississippi, Donald S. 
Stormont, of Lumber Code Authority’s compli- 
ance department; M. L. Lewis, of the NRA la- 
bor advisory board; M. S. Hale, director com- 
pliance department Southern Pine Association, 
and two association field men have begun an 
extensive tour of lumber operations in those 
States. It is expected the study of compliance 
problems thus afforded will provide the basis for 
a greatly strengthened enforcement program. 


NRA Takes Over Code Enforcement 
in Southeastern Hardwood Region 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—Full responsibility 
for enforcement of the wage, hour and other 
provisions of the Lumber Code in the south- 
eastern hardwood producing region has been 
placed in the hands of the National Recovery 
Administration. This development resulted 
from a resolution passed by the directors of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute at a meet- 
ing in Jackson, Miss. This resolution asserted 
that the position taken by the Southeastern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club at Jacksonville, 
Fla., Jan. 15, disclaiming any intention of com- 
plying with the Code, makes it impossible for 
the Institute to enforce the Code in the south- 
eastern section, and calls upon NRA to per- 
form that function. 

Action similar to that taken by the South- 
eastern hardwood manufacturers was embodied 
in a resolution adopted by the small sawmill 
operators of eastern Georgia and North Car- 
olina, meeting in Augusta, Ga., Jan. 21. 

The action by the Institute directors came 
as an immediate response to declarations made 
Jan. 23 by W. Averill Harriman, administrative 
officer of the National Industrial Recovery 
Board, and Sol A. Rosenblatt, NRA compli- 
ance and enforcement director, to the effect 
that the board will take direct charge of sec- 
tions of the lumber industry whenever existing 
administrative agencies of the Lumber Code 
Authority prove unable or unwilling to func- 
tion, and that “nothing save adverse Supreme 
Court decisions can stop the enforcement pro- 
gram.” 

In an address transmitted by telephone from 
Washington to the meeting of the Hardwood 
Institute directors in Jackson, Mr. Rosenblatt 
reasserted the authority and purpose of NRA 
to enforce the Code. In his address, Mr. 





Rosenblatt, outlining the numerous steps taken 
by NRA to strengthen enforcement, gave no- 
tice that the official collection of Code fees is 
definitely included in the program. He said: 

The procedure for Code authorities to fol- 





low in order to levy assessments and secure 
payments has been defined. The compliance 
and enforcement division is acting right now 
to assure the payment of these assessments. 
So long as any provision in any Code re- 
mains unimpaired—wages, hours, assess- 
ments, production control or any other—that 
provision will be enforced. 


Among methods of enforcement to be used, 
as indicated by the LCA compliance department, 
is this: 

The Government is doing all in its power 
to expedite the matter of Code fee collec- 
tions, and, in addition to instituting suits for 
collection of contributions, the NRA is can- 
celling Federal contracts secured by firms 
who are delinquent in payment of Code fees. 


Retail Lumber Code in Full Force 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 28.—In a bulletin to 
retail lumber and building material dealers, 
Paul S. Collier, secretary Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, says: 

That all provisions of the Retail Lumber 
and Building Material Code are in full force 
and effect is clearly evidenced by the action 
of the United States District Court of West- 
ern New York at Buffalo, which on Jan. 18 
issued restraining orders enjoining, without 
limitation and perpetually until the expira- 
tion of the National Recovery Act, violations 
of any and all provisions of the Code of Fair 
Competition for Retail Lumber, Lumber 
Products, Building Materials and Building 
Specialties Trade. 


The decree was against Daniel B. Forbush & 
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Co. and two other companies operated by own. 
ers of that organization. Mr. Collier further 
said: 

This is just another indication of the 
intent of the Government that existing Code 
provisions shall be complied with. he 
decree enjoins the various Forbush com. 
panies from violating any provisions of the 
Retail Lumber and Building Material Code 
during the life of NRA. Government officials 
have given our Code Authority definite as. 
surance that similar action will continue to 
be taken where it is warranted. 


Asks for a Congressional Investi- 
gation 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—Representative Vin- 
son, of Georgia, has introduced a resolution in 
the House providing for the appointment of a 
select committee, to be composed of five mem- 
bers of the House, to investigate the effect of 
the enforcement of the Lumber Code promul- 
gated by NRA “upon the small sawmill busi- 
nesses and employees thereof.” 

The resolution asks for the appointment of 
such committee because “many operators of 
small sawmills have complained of their inabil- 
ity to comply with the Code of Fair Competi- 
tion applicable to the lumber industry under the 
NRA”; and “efforts to modify the Code so as 
to permit profitable operation of small sawmills 
have been unsuccessful”; “both employees and 
owners in some branches of the industry prefer 
continued operation, without the Code, to bank- 
ruptcy under it.” 

It states further that “many operators in the 
South have agreed to abandon efforts to com- 
ply with the Code” and “such circumstances 
warrant a Congressional investigation to deter- 
mine whether some modifications of the Code 
or some reforms in its administration are nec- 
essary.” 


The Nationwide Campaign For 
Better Housing 


Work on Housing Project Goes 


Forward 


Anperson, S. C., Jan. 28.—The Townsend 
Lumber Co., located here, contractor for the 
twenty-four house project of Jasper Homestead 
(Inc.), a subsidiary of National Homestead 
(Inc.), Washington, D. C., has received its 
work order from the Washington office and is 
now assembling materials to complete the proj- 
ect within the next 20 to 30 days. 

According to information the sixty-house 
project of Birmingham ( Ala.) Homestead (Inc.) 
will be re-advertised. This applies also to the 
entire proposed project of 300 rural residences. 
Contractors have been reluctant to enter into 
these proposed building programs due in a meas- 
ure to the restrictions incorporated by supervis- 
ing architects in many of the specifications. Re- 
jection of shipments of yellow pine dimension 
stock for several school contracts has brought 
forward again the matter of adhering to the 
standards of the Southern Pine Association for 
these frame buildings. 


States Act Toward Unifying 


Loan Laws 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Jan. 28—General ap- 
proval has been the response of thirty-eight 
governors of States to the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that legislation be immediately 
enacted to unify State laws so that lending in- 
stitutions in the various commonwealths may 
be able to benefit fully under Title II of the 
National Housing Act. Six States have yet to 
respond. Two already have favorably acted. 
This was announced by Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator James A. Moffett, who made public 


the replies of thirty-eight Governors to the re- 
cent joint request of the President and Federal 
Housing Administrator Moffett that such action 
be taken. 

In that request it was pointed out that “there 
are in the States various statutory limitations 
upon loans and investments by banks, insurance 
companies, building and loan associations, trust 
companies, fiduciaries and other investors which 
are now restricted in making insured mortgage 
loans, and investing in insured mortgages and 
in national mortgage association obligations, a3 
provided by the National Housing Act.” 


Urge Increase of Modernization 
Loan Limit to $50,000 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 22.—Suggestions 
that Congress increase to $50,000 the limit on 
modernization loans insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration were projected into the 
Second Industry Conference on the National 
Housing Act today at its opening session in the 
hearing room of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, The present limit is $2,000. 

The purpose of such increase would be to 
permit industrial plants, hotels, office buildings 
and similar large properties to benefit by the 
modernization and repair features of the Act. 

The Federal Housing Administration recently 
sent a questionnaire to 20,000 of the 147,000 
manufacturers in the United States and received 
answers approximating 24 percent and covering 
all types of industry. In almost every case a 
real desire was indicated to modernize and 
repair. 

Because most improvements to industrial and 
business properties involve expenditures far in 
excess of the $2,000 limit now provided by the 
Act, an extension to the $50,000 figure should 
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be proposed for this class of borrowers, it was 

enerally argued. ‘ f 

It was pointed out that the Housing Admin- 
istration has been allowed $20,000,000 to insure 
$1,000,000,000 in loans under Title One, and if 
it insured $500,000,000 in loans it would still 
not use all of the amount allotted and could util- 
ize the remainder to insure industrial loans of 
greater amounts. It was declared that such 
loans would generate a tremendous volume of 
business. ‘ ; J 

The large gathering of prominent industrial- 
ists and manufacturers who attended the meet- 
ing were urged to co-operate with the Admin- 
istration in a drive this spring to develop thou- 
sands of citizens into prospects for moderniza- 
tion and repairs on their property and to make 
local campaigns effective. 

Administrator James A. Moffett explained 
that modernization and repair sales schools are 
to be organized within two or three weeks in 
twenty-seven key cities throughout the country, 
and asked the manufacturers and industrialists 
attending the gathering to lend their best speak- 
ers and salesmen to the Administration to ad- 
dress these schools. Each school, Mr. Moffett 
said, will be in the form of a four-lecture course 
for all building material men and related trades. 


Twelve Millions of Modernizing 
Work Pledged in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 28.—Up to Jan. 18 the 
Better Housing campaign in St. Louis had re- 
sulted in pledges received for work to be done 
amounting to $12,013,947, of which there has 
been completed remodeling, repairing and al- 
teration work totaling $1,209,941.72, or 10 
percent of the work pledged. Commenting on 
this, Walter W. Head, general chairman of 
the campaign, said: 

As pledges to amount of 90 percent of the 
total are still to be fulfilled, this would seem 
to indicate that the spring and summer will 
see a large volume of materials used, and 
— for all of the building trades in St. 

ouis. 


Million-Dollar 'Homes'' Show 


Exhibits valued at over a million dollars are 
already scheduled for exhibition space in the 
Modern Home Exposition to open at the Coli- 
seum, Chicago, on Feb. 16. The exposition is 
being planned in co-operation with the Federal 
Housing Administration to spur the Home Re- 
pair and Modernization program under Title 
One of the National Housing Act. 

This show is to include building and struc- 
tural materials, air conditioning and heating ap- 
paratus, household appliances, flooring and fin- 
ishings, plumbing, electrical equipment, interior 
decorations, food products and other materials 
essential to modern home life. 


Master Specifications for Home 


Reconditioning 


Wasuincron, D. C., Jan. 28.—For the pro- 
tection of half a million families whose homes 
have been refinanced and are being put in proper 
repair by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
the corporation this week issued a 32-page-com- 
pilation of “master specifications” for its home- 
reconditioning work. The requirements are de- 
signed to safeguard the home owner against 
questionable workmanship and materials by 
guiding contractors in the reconditioning of 
homes which are security for loans granted by 
the corporation. 

To date, a cash expenditure of approximately 
$45,000,000 is represented in reconditioning 
work completed or under way through this cor- 
poration alone, on about 250,000 homes. As of 
Jan. 10, the corporation had closed refinancing 
loans on 747,676 homes throughout the country, 
to an aggregate of $2,261,585,353. 





The NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMIS- 
SION has approved for purchase 151,667 acres 
in the southern pine region, to be added to the 
National forests. : 
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Governor Urges Change to 
Severance Tax 


OtympiA, WaAsH., Jan. 26.—Enactment of a 
law providing for a “natural resources sever- 
ance tax” was urged on the State legislature, 
now in session here, in the message of Gov. 
Clarence D. Martin to that body. He promised 
that the State tax commission would propose 
such a measure, and urged that the lawmakers 
give it friendly consideration. “It provides for 
a gradual shift of taxes from standing timber 
to marketable timber,” the governor said. “It 
is believed that this change in the time of tax- 
ing will help toward an orderly marketing of 
timber, help toward sustained yields of timber, 
and thus perpetuate the industry and commu- 
nities dependent on the lumber industry.” The 
governor’s advocacy of revision of the State’s 
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taxing system is hailed by Washington lum- 
bermen generally as the greatest encourage- 
ment they have received in their long fight for 
such a change. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Jan. 
19, 1935, total 1,116,630 cars as follows: Forest 
products, 40,642 cars (an increase of 12,707 cars 
above the amount for the two weeks ended 
Jan.-5, 1935); coal, 269,530 cars; coke, 14,950 
cars; ore, 5,721 cars; livestock, 30,288 cars; 
grain, 51,458 cars; merchandise, 302,841 cars, 
and miscellaneous, 401,200 cars. The total load- 
ings for the two weeks ended Jan. 19 show an 
increase of 193,437 cars above the amount for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 5. 





ATKINS 
Jeo AWS 
Lumber Worth Cutting 
Is Worth Cutting Right! 


. . . ATKINS SILVER STEEL 
Saws, Knives, Tools and Files 
are second to none in cutting 
efficiency. Check your needs 
here: 


Cross-cut Saws and Handles 
Wide Band Saws 

Narrow Band Saws 

Solid Tooth Circular Saws 
Inserted Tooth Circular Saws 
Inserted Teeth and Holders 


Dado Heads, Groovers and 
' Cutters 


Barrel and Stave Saws 


Shingle and Heading 
Saws 


Concave Saws 
Gang Saws 

Drag Saws 
Machine Knives 
Swages and Shapers 
Saw Tools 
Saw Gummers 
Saw Guards 

Saw Mandrels 
Grinding Wheels 
Files 

Load Binders 
Car Movers 

Belt Wax 


Send us your orders now. 
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E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


460 South Illinois St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BRANCHES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Tl. Portland, Ore. San Francisco, 
New Orleans, La. New York, N. Y. Klamath Falls, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. Memphis, Tenn. Ore. Paris, France. 
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To Develop Program for 
Lumber Exporters 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuincrTon, D. C., Jan. 30.—J. C. Nellis, 
formerly assistant chief of the lumber division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, has been commissioned to undertake the 
development of a lumber export program for 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. At present Mr. Nellis, as a member of 
the NLMA staff, is completing the organiza- 
tion of the employment and products statistics 
of the Lumber Code Authority. It is intended 
that this new project eventually will render 
general export information, and practical as- 
sistance, to members of the National association 
and its affiliated organizations. Probably there 
will also be specialized services for lumber ex- 
porters who are willing to assist in the financ- 
ing of particular group sales efforts. The work 
will at first be of an exploratory nature, but 
it is hoped that it will develop into a perma- 
nent industry promotion undertaking, maintain- 
ing, through the agencies of the Government, 
contact with world lumber market possibilities 
and conditions, and taking action in behalf of 
the American lumber industry with respect to 
restrictions imposed in the foreign markets for 
American timber products. 


Great Britain to Import More 
Russian Timber in 1935 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Jan. 28.—It is reliably 
reported in London that the British Government 
has declined to comply with the request of the 
Canadian Government for the limitation of 
British purchases of Russian timber in 1935 to 
350,000 standards (693,000,000 board feet), the 
quantity imported in 1934, according to a re- 
port to the Commerce Department from Com- 
mercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins, London. 
This means, therefore, Mr. Meekins declares, 
that the provisional agreement between Timber 
Distributors (Ltd.) and the Soviet Government 
for increasing British imports of Russian tim- 
ber to a maximum of 400,000 standards (792,- 
000,000 board feet) will not be affected. In re- 
jecting the Canadian demands, the report states, 
the British Government is understood to have 
pointed out that, despite the larger imports from 
the Soviet Union, there will be an opportunity 
for a further expansion of purchases from Can- 
ada, because of the present rate of building in 
the United Kingdom. In the trade, however, 
the opinion is expressed that Scandinavia will 
provide for the improved demand. 


British Columbia Gratified 
Over 1934 Gains 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 26—The lumber in- 
dustry of British Columbia finished 1934 with 
manufacturers and exporters alike well satisfied 
with the improvement in business generally, and 

rticularly with the increase in foreign mar- 

ets outside, the United States. Expectations 
for 1935 are decidedly optimistic. Business 
with the United Kingdom, which is roughly 
50 percent of all “foreign” business, is ex- 
pected to be retained and probably to increase. 
Greatest hopes are set on the domestic market, 
in which there is a great pent-up demand await- 
ing only return of purchasin wer, especially 
in the Prairie Provinces of Alberta, Sasleatche. 
wan and Manitoba. The gradual but general 
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STRUGGLE FOR 
FOREIGN MARKETS 
IS BECOMING KEEN 


business improvement there, it is believed, will 
soon be reflected in lumber buying. There is 
also increased hope of recovering some of the 
lost business with the United States. 

Total foreign for the first eleven months of 
1934 amounted to 763,418,948 board feet; for 
the whole of 1933, foreign business was 633,071,- 
894 feet. When waterborne “domestic” busi- 
ness is added to foreign, the total will be well 
a the 850 million, probably nearer 870 mil- 
ion. 

“Domestic” business, to the Atlantic coast 
and California, has mounted to 28,402,842 feet 
for the eleven months, making a total water- 
borne business of 791,821,790 feet for the period, 
compared with a total of 662,599,920 feet in 
the 12 months of 1933. 

Total log scale of the Province is expected 
to show an increase of 400 million feet in spite 
of the setback due to the loggers’ strike. last 
spring. The total is expected to be about 2% 
billion feet. 


—But Russia Is to Get Bigger 
Share of British Market 


In the midst of their satisfaction with the 
extent of the lumber operations in British Co- 
lumbia in the past year, British Columbia lum- 
bermen heard—through H. R. McMillan, of 
the McMillan Export Lumber Co.—that the 
annual contract between Soviet Russia and 
the Timber Distributors (Ltd.) in London, 
was about to be signed for another year. 

Mr. McMillan’s informant in London added 
that, in his opinion, the contract quota to Rus- 
sia was being increased from 350,000 standards 
to 400,000 standards; that the price of red 
wood was reduced 12 shillings and sixpence per 
standard, which is equivalent to $1.50 a thou- 
sand feet in British Columbia; and that the 
price of white wood was reduced by one pound 
per standard, or the the equivalent of $2.50 a 
thousand feet. 

He understood also that it was proposed to 
include the famous “fall” clause this year. 
This clause, which protects British importers 
of Russian lumber against a decline in lumber 
prices, was successfully fought last year, but 
its benefit to the importers from Russia is so 
great that they apparently are making a deter- 
mined effort to have it revived. . 

Representations were sent to the Canadian 
prime minister notifying him of the situation, 
and urging his immediate effort through the 
government in London to secure all reasonable 
consideration for the Canadian lumber indus- 
try, which has been in the past year successfully 
meeting every specification and condition re- 
quired. 


Ask Tariff Changes to Aid 
Lumber Industry 


Otymp1a, WaAsH., Jan. 26—A program to 
aid the Pacific Northwest in restoration of the 
once prosperous condition of its forest products 
industry was proposed to Congress and the 
President of the United States yesterday in a 
memorial introduced in the upper house of the 
State legislature, now in session here, by Sena- 
tor Fred Norman, of Pacific County. 

The memorial asks Congress and the Presi- 
dent to: 

1.—Continue the $3 a thousand excise tax 
on lumber imports which expires July 1, 
1935. 

2.—Negotiate reciprocal trade agreements 
with foreign countries, giving special con- 


Unfair Statements Hurt American Exports—Canad, 
Had Big Year in British Market But May Lose Trad, 
to Russia, Scandinavia—Northwest Exporters Urge 
Fuller Protection of Home Market—National Asso. 
ciation Prepares to Serve Exporters — Trained 
"Career" Men Seen as Need 
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sideration to “opportunities for enlarging 
the export lumber trade of the United State 
and specifically of the Pacific Northwest ang, 
if it is not possible in foreign trade negotia. 
tions to break down or alleviate the present 
discriminatory tariffs against American lum. 
ber provided throughout the British Empire, 
at least no concession should be made to any 
British dominion that will result in giving 
it any more favorable opportunity to export 
lumber into the United States than it now 
possesses. This applies particularly to the 
trade agreement with the Dominion of Can- 
ada now regarded as pending negotiation.” 

3.—Adopt a tariff of not less than 25 per. 
cent ad valorem on imported shingles of 
western red cedar or any other species of 
wood, “to provide reasonable protection ig 
our own domestic markets for the important 
shingle industry of the Pacific Northwest.” 

4.—Impose an “adequate scale of tariffs on 
pulpwood, woodpulp and newsprint paper,” 
calculated to substantially reduce the im- 
ports of these products and encourage the 
expansion of American industries and em- 
ployment therein. 


The memorial declares that lumber produc- 
tion in Washington in 1932 was one-third of 
that in 1928 and 1929, and that it is now only 
50 percent of that prior to the depression, with 
gross returns of the industry only $25,000,000 
annually, as compared with $140,000,000 in 
1929, when the forest products industries em- 
ployed 59,900 wage earners out of a total of 
114,000 wage earners employed in the State. 


Export Field Offers Opportunity 


for Young Lumbermen 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 28.—The future 
position of our lumber export trade is insep- 
arably linked with the development of a trained 
staff of foreign lumber trade experts, according 
to Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Division of the Department of Commerce. 

There are hundreds of young lumbermen ip 
the United States looking for an opportunity td 
better themselves, and to create a future in 4 
field which is not already over-crowded. In 
contrast to conditions in most foreign lumber 
export countries, the United States has never 
had an adequate number of well-trained lumber 
= lily familiar with the consumet 
habits and trade requirements of foreign mar- 
kets. This lack has unquestionably had ah 
adverse influence on the development of Ameri- 
can export lumber trade. Prospective lumbet 
exporters abroad include one or more years 
experience in foreign countries as a part of theif 
education. They work in the offices of agents 
or importers, become thoroughly familiar with 
all the details of the trade, and study consumet 
requirements. Vice versa, the lumber importers 
and agents are equally anxious to send the 
young men on their force to lumber exporting 
countries, where they study logging, sawmilli 
and export technique. Aside from the value 
the personal relations established, this experi+ 
ence has been of the utmost importance in sta- 
bilizing market conditions and in leading to 4 
better understanding of each other’s viewpoint. 

America’s future as a lumber exporting na- 
tion largely depends on its ability to exploit 
foreign markets and to cater to their special 
needs. It would seem, therefore, highly desir- 
able that young American lumbermen should 
spend some time in the principal foreign mar- 
kets to gain this experience. United States 
concerns must adjust their manufacturing an 
exporting methods to meet these needs of for- 
eign customers. Otherwise, American lumber 
export trade will continue to decrease. 
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Lumber Exporters Suffer From 


Unfair Foreign Practices 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 28.—Some foreign 
jumber exporters competing with American 
shippers have lately circulated, among foreign 
consumers, statements relating to the compara- 
tive properties of American and foreign species, 
states Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the Forest 
Products Division, Department of Commerce. 
These statements have shown the American 
woods at a considerable disadvantage, and pre- 
sumably they will continue to be distributed in 
the markets which American woods have held 
for decades. 

In this connection it may be desirable to 
point out that foreign lumber exporters may 
unknowingly have been guilty of misrepresenta- 
tion, since they lack the necessary training and 
experience to make the proper comparisons 
based on the laboratory data available. It must 
be remembered that strength properties are, to 
a large extent, dependent upon such factors as 
moisture content, and that unless the selection 
of test pieces and the conditioning of samples 
are identical, the test results will not be com- 
parable. 

Under the economic pressure of the last two 
or three years, for certain foreign species, there 
have been made some extravagant claims which 
are sure to rebound to the detriment, not only 
of the foreign species in question, but also to the 
entire cause of wood, since the tests covering 
the foreign species as referred to by their pro- 
moters are not average, but refer to the most 
favorable results under special conditions. 





Gets Better Seasoning and 
Larger Kiln Capacity 


SHREVEPORT, La., Jan. 28.—John L. Avery, 
general sales manager of Frost Lumber Indus- 
tries (Inc.) is a strong believer in the proper 
seasoning of lumber, and in his emphasis on it 
he has the hearty approval and co-operation of 
the operating heads in the several operations. 
This is particularly true at Waskom, Tex., 





Drying large loads of thick stock is no problem for 
the Frost plant at Waskom, with its new Moore 
cross-circulation fan system dry kilns 


where the company recently has converted its 
kilns to the Moore cross-circulation fan system. 
This mill, which is one of the most modern of 
the Frost Industries plants, cuts both hardwoods 
and pine. With its new low-temperature dry- 
ing system, it can season any kind and thick- 
ness of lumber green from the saw, to any 
moisture content desired by the trade. In con- 
verting the old kilns at this plant to this modern 
drying system, the management has “killed two 
birds with one stone”—it gets 40 percent greater 
holding capacity, and a better quality of sea- 
soned lumber made possible by drying on lower 
temperatures with fast, reversible circulation. 
The accompanying illustration shows a truck- 
load of thick hardwood lumber after being kiln 
dried. In this one truckload there is more than 
8,000 feet of lumber, this load being made pos- 
sible by tight edge-to-edge piling. 

Mr. Avery has made a close study of lumber 
seasoning requirements, including the proper 
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moisture content to which lumber should be 
dried for different uses and for different sections 
of the United States. The Frost Lumber In- 
dustries unit at Waskom is headed by H. W. 
Whited as president, with F. H. Wilson as 
superintendent in charge of operation. 





Suggests Fireproofed Wood to 
Protect Other Materials 


PittspurcH, Pa., Jan. 28.—Suggesting the 
probable use of wood as a fireproohng medium 
tor steel columns and beams, L. W. Smith, 
wood technologist and civil engineer on the 
staff of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Washington, D. C., who lectured 
on the lumber industry before the Aliquippa 
ingineers Institute at its regular monthly meet- 
ing in Aliquippa on Jan. 17, declared that tests 
had demonstrated the idea to be thoroughly 
practical, and that “it is entirely probable that 
in the not-too-distant future we will see fire- 
proofed wood used to protect other materials 
irom fire.” 

in discussing recent developments in the in- 
dustry, the speaker described new structural 
grading rules, adopted by lumbermen after 
years of research, which enable designers to 
specify structural grades in engineering terms, 
and told of the use of a device called the “mod- 
ern timber connector,” recently introduced here 
from Europe, which so utilizes the full strength 
of timber that taller and stronger structures 
may be built of it, and much smaller pieces may 
be used in structural jobs than formerly. This 
invention makes possible the use of wood in the 
erection of radio towers, bridges and similar 
structures where other materials were formerly 
considered indispensable. 

Mr. Smith noted the dependence of the steel 
and lumber industries upon each other, calling 
attention to the vast amount of timber used by 
tne steel industry in its mines, railroads and 
manufacturing plants, and declaring that “mod- 
ern lumbering could not exist without the steel 
which goes into its railroads, mechanical equip- 
ment and tools.” 

In tracing the history of lumbering from the 
crude “whip-sawing” of Colonial times to the 
mechanized production methods of the present, 
Mr. Smith stressed the important part played 
by Pennsylvania lumbermen in the progress of 
the industry, and described the natural advan- 
tages which made Williamsport the one-time 
lumber capital of the United States, if not of 
the world. He told in detail of the manufac- 
turing operations of one plant operating within 
a hundred miles of the city which, at the time 
of its erection, was considered the finest in the 
world. 

The speaker described the changes in manu- 
facturing methods which developed the lumber 
indeatay’s product from the crude boards made 
on the early water mills to the highly refined 
output of the present day. 

The talk was ill ed by lantern slides 
showing operations in the woods, logging rail- 
roads, uptodate manufacturing plants and struc- 
tures made possible through the use of mod- 
ern timber connectors, including the famous 
Dolan Creek Bridge in California, where a 
three-hinged wood arch attains a span of 160 
feet and rises 135 feet from the bed of the 
stream, 





Motor Concern Buys Construc- 


tion and Crating Items 


_ SPOKANE, Was8., Jan. 26.—Industrial re- 
vival in the East, and especially the automotive 
industry, is resulting in increased orders for 
lumber in the Northwest. The Ford Motor 
Co. has placed orders for 100 carloads of pil- 
ing, 75 to 90 feet in length, to be used in con- 
struction of the $22,000,000 fabricating plant 
under construction in Detroit. This shipment 
is a rail movement, and in addition 2,000,000 
feet of fir is moving out of Coast terminals for 
the Chester (Penn.) plant, to be used largely in 
crating export shipments. Ford expects to place 
other large orders in the Northwest this spring. 





























THEY ALWAYS 
COME BACK 


ARROW BRAND Tidewater Red 
Cypress, because of its all- 
around dependability, makes 
friends wherever it is used. Firm 
friends, who always come back for 
more when they need lumber. 


As a result, dealers who stock 
Arrow Brand Cypress — a 
steady volume of business from 
satisfied customers who have used 
this trade and grade-marked Cy- 
press before. 





It is significant,.too, that dealers 
come back to the Florida Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company for car 
after car of this + en rd air- 
seasoned, precisely manufactured 
lumber. 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
































BURTON -SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. 
PERRY, FLA. 


Tidewater Red Cypress 





THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 


The Largest Stock in the 
Entire Industry 
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SELL case 









Widely used by leading woodworking, 
furniture, piano and airplane manufac- 
turers, CASCO GLUE is now available for 
over-the-counter sale in handy packages: 
10c cans for Boys and Boy Scouts 
25c cans for Householders 
1 tb. 5 Ib., 10 Ib. cans for Home- 
crafters, Cabinet Makers, Carpenters, 
Body Builders, etc. 
A REAL PROFIT OPPORTUNITY 


CASCO i fitable, worthwhile item ...widely 
advertised od * wah hundreds of thousands of sam- 
pies being distributed annually to glue users. 


Ash your jobber about CASCO — or write us fer complete information 
THE CASEIN MFG. CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
350 Madison Ave., Dept. 235-K, New York, N.Y. 
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With a crawler-type tractor and arch, Douglas fir timber was logged profitably from isolated tract, 


leaving 30 percent of cedar for which the market was unfavorable 


Permits Selection of Profitable Species 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 26.—At the last Pa- 
cific Logging Congress it was seen that tractor 
and truck logging is coming more and more to 
the front in the large timber of the Pacific 
Northwest. A very interesting demonstration 
oi the use of a crawler-type tractor in large 
Douglas fir timber was made by the H. & R. 
Timber Co., of Vancouver, B. C., last summer. 
This company logged on Thurlow Island last 
season; because of market conditions, it was a 
selective operation. The timber consists of 
about 70 percent large Douglas fir, and the 
remainder mostly cedar. Cedar log prices were 
so low at this particular time that it did not 
pay to log the cedar. 

The fir was taken out with a “dead” haul of 
over a mile, with a 75-horsepower Caterpillar 
tractor and a Carco arch. 

The timber was a rather small isolated tract, 
and there was not sufficient to warrant moving 
in heavy machinery for a high lead or donkey 
operation. The tractor method allowed the 
logger to leave the unmarketable cedar stand- 
ing, and to take out, on a profitable basis, only 
the high grade Douglas fir. When the cedar 
log market warrants cutting the cedar there 
will be little expense incurred in logging it, 
owing to the network of tractor roads now 
extending through the stand. The company 
used its tractor for both yarding and transpor- 
tation or roading. The average roading dis- 
tance was over a mile and one-quarter, and the 
average load a little less than 5,000 board feet. 
Logs up to 100 feet in length, and scaling over 
5,000 board feet, were handled easily over rough 
ground. 

One part of the main road ran through a 
swamp. In many places the slopes were up to 
32 percent grade. Operations were carried on 
through wet weather as well as dry, without 
any serious difficulties arising. Road mainte- 
nance amounted to 6 cents per thousand board 
feet on the basis of the timber delivered. Trac- 
tor upkeep and fuel, oil, grease, wire rope and 
such supplies amounted to 30 cents per thou- 
sand. The logs averaged in size 1,100 board 
leet. 

The head of this company is Hale Hethering- 
ton, who has had many years experience log- 
ging and manufacturing lumber, both in Wash- 
ington and British Columbia. Mr. Hethering- 
ton expresses the opinion that selective logging 
with tractors will solve many of the operators’ 
problems. He pointed out particularly that the 


use of the tractor enables the logger to meet 
the immediate demand of the market through 
selective logging methods. In an operation of 
this kind it was possible to have the fallers and 
buckers only about two days ahead of the yard- 
ing, which arrangement made it possible to 
meet changing market conditions, and particu- 
larly to satisfy buyers’ requirements in regard 
to length and size. 

This operation, although successful with ex- 
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tremely long hauls, leaves Mr. Hetherington 
with the idea that tractor roading becomes 
less effective over the longer distances, and he 
believes that, wherever it is possible, such road. 
ing should be limited to approximately half a 
mile to obtain the best results. 





Can Ship Creosoted Posts and 
Lumber in Mixed Cars 


CotFax, La., Jan. 28.—An active believer jn 
forest conservation, T. E. Banks, general man. 
ager of the Colfax Lumber & Creosoting Co, 
who is a member of the State forestry board 
of Louisiana, is co-operating in every way pos- 
sible with the State in a timber conservation 
program in which, of course, fire protection js 
the outstanding feature. It is pretty well un- 
derstood that, protected from fire, timber in 
this section will reproduce and grow rapidly, 
and that, with adequate fire protection and 
careful cutting, it is not difficult to provide a 
practically permanent timber supply for the 
average lumber operation. 

The Colfax Lumber & Creosoting Co., oper- 
ating both lumber and creosoting plants, makes 
a specialty of supplying to dealers mixed cars 
of all items of yard and shed stock, together 
with creosoted lumber and creosoted fence 
posts. 

The lumber manufacturing plant is equipped 
with circular head saw, band resaw and fast 
feed planers. All of its No. 1 and better stock 
is kiln dried, and all other stock is Lignasan 
dipped to prevent sap stain. All the lumber is 
manufactured under SPA grades and is grade 
marked when desired. The plant at Colfax 
originally was built to supply creosoted mate- 
rial for the Edenborn railroad, but later modern 
saw and planing mill equipment was added to 
supply the general trade with the usual items 
of lumber. 

Creosoted poles, piling and timbers are sup- 
plied promptly to railroads, utilities and other 
large users of this material. 

Products of the Colfax Lumber & Creosoting 
Co. are sold under the direction of M. A. 
Hoover, sales manager. 
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Hauling seven 60-foot piles, and one 80-foot pile, a distance of eight miles, over roads through the 
forest, is the job that confronts this sturdy Ford V-8 truck, in use by Davidson Bros., of Vaughn, Wash. 
These machines, because of their serviceability and economy of operation, are favorites in the lumber 


Small Tractor Truck Does a Big Job 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


The Weather Side 


Snow on the weather side of trees 
Festoons its filmy draperies 

And makes the woods a wintry scene, 
Yes, even woods of evergreen. 

Some, looking at the weather side, 
Would say that everything had died, 
That winter covered all the earth 

In which we live, and all its worth. 


But, on the lee side, there the bark 
Of birches glistens in the dark, 
The rougher garment of the oak 

Is still a shelter and a cloak, 

And, on the lee, the pine displays 

Its brave old coat of brighter days— 
The way the world appears to be 
Depends upon the side we see. 


Some, looking on their lives, behold 
Only the winter, and the cold, 

And some, in looking at this time, 
See only icicles and rime. 

And yet the covering of snow 
Upon the weather side will go: 
Tree, man and nation each survives 
The passing winters of their lives. 


See not alone the weather side 

Of any tree, however tried, 

Nor think the way to save its crown 
Of green is now to cut it down. 

The cold awhile may halt the growth 
Of tree or nation, or of both— 

The weaker branch awhile complains, 
But in the trunk the strength remains. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Prof. P. C. Hayes has discovered a deserted 
city in Mexico. The people probably paid the 
taxes as long as they could, and then moved. 

Huey Long says there was a plot to assassi- 
nate him. The ant probably flatters itself the 
same way when it sees an approaching elephant. 

Now they want us to adhere to the world 
court. It seems like adhering to Russia was 
enough. 

If we want to adhere to something, why not 
adhere to our independence, Constitution, and 
money ? 

_ Personally we are just worried sick wonder- 
ing where Europe will ever get the money for 
another war. 

We used to know a fellow in North Mus- 
kegon who never was sober except when he 
was broke, just like Europe. 

_In America we go from prosperity to depres- 
sion, and from depression to prosperity, which 
is quite bad enough, 

But it is much better than the European 
triple play, which goes like this: from pros- 
perity to war, to depression. 

_As an American taxpayer, we warn Uncle 
Sap and Europe that we will not again invest 
in any slaughterhouse abroad. 

_ Iowa taxpayers complain because people are 
employed to open doors for members of the 
legislature. 

Now, if they were only employed to close 
doors in front of them, that would be a real 
public service. 

Still it is a much better system than in States 
where the legislators open doors themselves, 
with jimmies. 

Two and a half million dollars will be asked 

to fight chinch bugs, which destroy corn. We 
supposed that was just what was wanted. 
_ If you are one of those who marvel at what’s 
in a name, consider the fact that a man named 
Sabath has just been re-elected president of a 
Chicago racetrack. 


_ him, hire him.” 





It reminds us of the theatrical manager who 
was urged to prosecute an employee of another 
concern who was alleged to be short-changing 
him. 

The manager’s reply was, “Don’t prosecute 
hir The best part of this story is 
that it is true, and that the manager really did. 

From choir boy to movie star is the record 
of Arthur Jarrett. Still, there’s no reason why 
he shouldn’t brace up and get back where he 
was. 

Do you happen to know where we could get 
a man to shovel the walks this morning? 

Well, we have been fighting the depression 
for four years under two presidents, and so far 
haven’t even found out what is the right price 
to charge for pressing a pair of pants. 


Between Trains 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—We came to Springfield 
today so we could see that well known and 
loved lumberman, Bob Pepper, and so the 
Kiwanis Club could see us, and that means we 
got all the better of it. We not only met Bob 
but some of his lumbermen friends and com- 
petitors, which, to Bob, are the same thing. 
And the Kiwanians were so cordial you would 
have thought they were lumbermen, too. 


SALEM, Mass.—About once a month the 
Chamber of Commerce, which, of course, means 
the leaders and real fellows of the town, gets 
together for a sing—talk—and love-fest. To- 
night was the night, and the place was packed 
like a Republican caucus in the good old days 
when there were caucuses, and Republicans. 
We had a hard time getting here, thanks to 
Boston’s devious ways, but a good time after 
we got. 


ATLantic City, N. J—The New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association broke an eighty years’ 
record for attendance at its annual dinner to- 
night. The other fellow was the Democratic 
late Governor and new U. S. Senator Harry 
Moore, and thereby hangs a tale. “I didn’t want 
to be elected to the Senate,’ he confided. 
“Then,” we suggested brightly, “why didn't 
you run on the Republican ticket?” But we 
were to learn before we left the State that 
Harry Moore is so loved in New Jersey that 
he couldn’t be defeated, no matter what ticket 
he ran on. And, as far as the teachers are con- 
cerned, it would be the same way with their 
State president, Frank Pickell, of Montclair. 


The Lessons 


I like to think of these hard years 

As not all losses and all tears. _ 

Grief never comes to men or nations 
Without attendant compensations. 

If men who used to spend and drift 
Have learned the lessons now of thrift, 
And teach their children, then our losses 
Have had some profit, crowns for crosses. 


And those who saved, yet lost as well, 
Will have to youth a tale to tell, 

Of seeking more return than reason 
Would say was safe in any season, 

Of borrowing beyond the pow’r 

To pay if suddenly the hour ; 
Grew dark, of just as careless lending 
As there was carelessness in spending. 


This thinking anything a bank, 

Yet eyeing every rope and plank 
Before they sailed, men will remember, 
And teach to May in their December. 
Again the young may speculate, 

And values may evaporate, 

But not if age will teach the younger 
The lessons learned in days of hunger. 
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‘Sell More 


Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND = $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST 
Immediate attention by air mail. Send us 
a trial job—will make money for you. 
We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 


DAVENPORT 


HOTEL 


Spokane, 

Washington 
Complete hotel and 
“ee  . 
formal. 600 




















Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 
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Woven wood is a recent contribution by 
French woodworkers to the science of w 
fabrication. Strips are stronger on the edge 
than on the flat. Interlocking devices lead 
toward strength and rigidity. Starting from 
these facts, French woodworkers have devised 
a new system of panel construction, which has 
been patented and is about to be marketed in 
this country. Its objective is to overcome the 
elemental fault of wood, which is its swelling 
or shrinking as it absorbs or discharges mois- 
ture. The resulting movement frequently de- 
velops warp. Woodworkers have struggled 
with the problem of distortion for ages. Added 
thickness of wood, and larger dimensions, have 
often made the problem difficult. It has been 
especially difficult in the flush type of door, 
which, as formerly made, has been a solid mass 
of wood materials faced with veneers, so has 
been a door of extreme weight, with its tend- 
ency to swell and warp under moisture in- 
fluence very difficult to control. 

French woodworkers appear to have met this 
problem with constructive intelligence. Every- 
one knows the strength fabricated steel has in 
the latticework style of construction. The 
French woodworkers have solved this problem 
of wood construction along similar lines. The 
construction they devised is called Rezo. It 
starts with standard wood strips, notched and 
interlocked to form a grid of the desired dimen- 


sions. On this grid is glued plywood, or metal 
or marble veneer, or whatever surface is 
wanted. 


French Marine Gives Service Test 


Rezo was originated for doors and other 
uses, and was promptly adopted by the French 
merchant marine. Ship service is severe on 
doors. They must be light in weight, and must 
resist warping in North Atlantic dampness. 
They were first tried on the Jle de France 
when that ship was refitted about five years 
ago. The results were so satisfactory that Rezo 
was adopted on the steamship Lafayette, which 
came out in 1932, where it was used for prac- 
tically all of the doors and many of the parti- 
tions or bulkheads. In the dining salon, the 
large wall surface of marble is supported by a 
Rezo frame. The steamship Paris went through 
extensive remodeling a few years ago, and the 
new work on both doors and furniture was 


carried out in Rezo. 
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Its Stability Against Warping Proved at Sea, 


FLUSH DOOR OF GRID-WOOD OFFERS. 


Attractive Modern Surface; Sound Insulation Values: Large Saving in 
Wood Processing; and Economy in Fitting Because of Its Light Weigh; 


The new French steam- 


ship Normandie, a 1027-foot ship which will be 
launched this year, will be extensively fitted 
with Rezo doors, bulkheads and furniture. 


Builders Like Its Stability, Light Weight 


This same type of door has in the meanwhile 
come into general use for all classes of build- 





This is the way that Grid-Wood 
is built up, the notched pieces 
being placed in grooves of the 
vertical pieces. On each side of 
the cross pieces are seen notched 
air vents, which permit air to 
circulate throughout the in- 
teriors of "Rezo" Panels and to 
keep them stable under the in- 
fluence of moisture absorption 





ABOVE 
Old Ivory Enamel; 
Grooves, Delft Blue 
RIGHT 
Birch Brown Mahogany; 
Grooves, Black-Green 














Notched, stand- 
ardized strips 
are thus built up 
into Grid-Wood 
and covered 
with plywood 
and veneer to 
make the pat- 
ented "Rezo" 
Panels, proof 
against warping 
and dampness, 
for use in doors, 
partitions, table 
tops and in- 
numerable other 
articles 
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ings in France. Travelers may have noticed, 


in de luxe compartments of the wagon-lit; 
doors of substantial thickness but astonishingly 
light weight, which open and close at a touch 
and without heavy handles, hinges or hardware 
Visitors at the head office in Paris of the many. 
facturer have wondered at the huge directory 
table, massive in appearance, yet light in weight, 


Experience with the doors on Atlantic steam- 
ships has demonstrated that Rezo has remark- 
able stability under the strain of sea service. 
The tendency to swell and warp of such doors 
of veneer construction is said to be largely, if 


not entirely, eliminated. The use of gridwork | 


instead of the solid mass of wood formerly 
used has seemingly avoided such difficulties. 
The construction of Rezo gridwork permits of 


air circulation throughout the structure, which j 


is hollow. It offers some soundproof values, 
and it can be further soundproofed by filling 
the spaces between the strips with mineral wool 
or other sound-resisting material. In door 
construction the very interesting result is a 
flush-type door, light in weight, stable under 





the influence of moisture absorption, with no 
heaver nor more expensive hardware require- 
ments than ordinary doors, and cheaper to 
paint by reason of its continuous flat surface. 


Saves Material, Cost of Processing 


The greater surprise, in connection with such 
gridwork construction, however, is its low cost. 
The elimination of so much wood has not only 
reduced the cost of material but also the cost 
of seasoning and kiln drying it and of manv- 
facturing it. The result is said to open a possi- 
bility for marketing such a door at a price very 
little more than that of the ordinary two-panel 
or one-panel type. In hardwoods, in fact, 4 
Rezo door it is said to be substantially less in 
cost than ordinary types. This is in contrast 
with a previous cost, or market, on flush types 
of hardwood doors that averaged well toward 
double the cost of ordinary types in the same 
woods, 

The development of this type of flush door 
seems perfectly timed with the modern ten- 
dencies in architecture and decoration. It lends 
itself to innumerable varieties of treatment. 
The surface treatment is accomplished with 
either paint stripe or a shallow groove that 
gives the effect of inlay. 


To Be Manufactured in United States 


The stability of the Rezo construction has 
been tested in France in practical service for 
about seven years. During this period, the con- 
struction has been patented not only in France 
but in all the leading countries of Europe, 4s 
well as in the United States. The Rezo Co, 
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of Paris, manufactures it exclusively in France. 
The United States patent has been purchased 
by a prominent engineering firm in New York, 
which is understood to have contracted the ex- 
clusive rights for door manufacture in this 
country with the president of the Paine Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), of Oshkosh, Wis. The licensee has 
recently negotiated sub-license arrangements 
with a well known concern of Portland, Ore. 
Similar negotiations are reported under way 
with a large concern in St. Louis, Mo. It is 
presumed the manufacture in northern hard- 
woods will be handled by the Paine Co. in its 
Oshkosh plants. 


Florida Timberlands Sell More 
Actively 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Jan. 28.—After having 
been at a low ebb during the last five years, the 
timberland market in Florida is showing indi- 
cations of renewed activity. Among important 
sales recently concluded was one of 6,000 acres 
of timberland in Dixie County, sold to the 
Putnam Lumber Co., of Shamrock, Fla. The 
purchase price was not disclosed, but it is un- 
derstood that the sale was an all-cash trans- 
action. A cypress timber tract of 1,200 acres, 
in Hamilton County, was purchased by Mathis 
& Hill, of Valdosta, Ga. Six other tracts in 
Columbia County, totaling 5,000 acres, were 
sold to Sapp & Lewis, of Jasper, Fla. These 
tracts were part of the former R. L. Montague 
holdings. The properties are well timbered and 
the purchasers plan to start logging operations 
in the near future. All of these sales were 
handled by Forest Managers (Inc.), of Jack- 
sonville, the properties having been investigated 
and cruised by forest engineers connected with 
that concern. 

S. J. Hall, president of Forest Managers 
(Inc.), reports an increasing demand for tim- 
ber estimating and appraisals of timber prop- 
erties, particularly in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia and Florida. 








Large Cypress Mill Resumes 
Operation 


JACKSONVILLE, Fvia., Jan. 28.—After having 
been idle for 22 months, the Lacoochee (Fla.) 
sawmill of the Cummer Cypress Co., has re- 
sumed operation, giving employment to about 
400 men. Although the sawmill has been idle, 
the company’s planing and crate mills at La- 
coochee have been in operation most of the 
time. The Cummer Cypress Co. is one of the 
largest owners of cypress timber in the coun- 
try, is a pioneer manufacturer, and its output 
is sold through the Florida Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., of Jacksonville. 





Cypress Producers Prepare for 


Increased Sales 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 28.—At the annual 
meeting of stockholders of the Florida Louisi- 
ana Red Cypress Co., held in the general of- 
fices of the company here on Jan. 15, the an- 
nual statement disclosed an increase in volume 
for 1934 of about 50 percent over orders and 
shipments handled in 1933. 

At this meeting, all of the officers and di- 
rectors were re-elected. Various district sales 
representatives were re-appointed, as follows: 

Cain-Hurley Lumber Co., Security Building, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Douglas P. Jones, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York City; E. 8. Kemper, 2014 Bax- 
terly Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; Breaux & Moynan, 
204 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La.; Huss 
Lumber Co., 1549 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago; 
G. G. Kuntz, 310 North Water Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; A. J. Packard, 113 East Second 
Street, Ottumwa, Iowa; Paul R. Kohl, 2825 
Center Street, Des Moines, Iowa; and John C. 
Rav, Waco, Tex. 

The Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of 
which J. F. Wigginton is president, handles the 
entire cypress output of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Corporation, Foley, Fla.; Cummer Cypress Co., 

acoochee, Fla.; Putnam Lumber Co. Sham- 
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rock and Glenwood, Fla.; Wilson Cypress Co., 
Palatka, Fla.; A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La. 

The reports and discussions at this meeting 
developed the fact that, while inventories have 
been considerably decreased, stocks on hand 
are well assorted, enabling the company to 
meet practically all trade demands, including 
those from industries and retail lumber dealers. 
Prior to the suspension of minimum Code 
prices, this concern’s list prices were slightl 
advanced, but still are lower than those in ef- 
fect prior to the establishment of minimum cost- 
protection prices under the Code. 


Every indication points to an improvement in 
the demand for lumber. In anticipation of 
larger sales volume, and in order to have avail- 
able stock which will insure prompt delivery 
of requirements of retail lumber dealers, a 
number of cypress mills have resumed opera- 
tions. 

President Wigginton reported that numerous 
requests are being received daily for the bro- 
chure on cypress prepared for distribution 
through the Home Owners’ Catalogue, and 
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said that copies of this booklet are available 
for dealers and industrial users who may re- 
quest them. 





Western Salesmen Give Rea- 


sons for Optimism 


_ Tacoma, WasH., Jan. 26.—The construction 
situation in the western section of the United 
States is viewed encouragingly by salesmen 
of the western division of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Corporation, who gathered here the first 
three days of the week for a conference called 
by J. E. Morris, assistant general manager. 

e said that the salesmen anticipate that 1935 
will show an increase over 1934 in volume of 
lumber sales. Salesmen attending the confer- 
ence came from points west of Ogden, Utah. 

They reported that one of the most encourag- 
ing factors was the prospect for good crops in 
States of their area, many of which were hard 
hit by drouth last year. They predicted that 
not only would farm construction and repair 
be better, but that the demand for industrial 
construction also would improve. 
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Micklin Corners sold in 1934! This quick tyrnover 


item increases lumber sales, gives the dealer big profits, and 


extra lumber profits! 


“Micklin Dual Corners make the frame!” They brace, square 
and firmly clamp wood together without mitering or mortising. 
Customer simply inserts ends of lumber into the strong metal 
corners, drives the nails and—presto—the frame is made! 

Consumer advertising will soon begin. Prepare now for the 
demand! No large investment required! 


MICKLIN DUAL COR- 
NERS ARE BOUGHT BY: 


Carpenters - Florists 
Home Owners Sign Men 
Wood Workers Theatres 
Display Men Etc. 


Micklin 














| + 


MAIL THIS TODAY’ 


Mail coupon TO- 
DAY for informa- 
tion and FREE 
sample! 














Micklin Manufacturing Co. 
* Corners Omaha, Nebraska. 

Send details and FREE sample of the Micklin 

Du-All Corner. 
: Work Name | 

Nb, @ CHEAPER | Address 

I 

=} | 8 aster | Name of Jobber | 
Ragged Ce | 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 28.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Jan. 


y 2, 1935 











19, and for 


three weeks ended the date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1935 and 1934 are available, also percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1934: 


TWO WEEKS: Av. No. Production Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1935 of 1934 
Southern Pine Association............--ee00. 125 48,840,000 108 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 438 147,301,000 104 
Western Pine Association.............-++:. 111 27,922,000 83 
California Redwood Association........... 15 10,953,000 103 
NS SEE OR ET ere 17 2,523,000 111 
DE Pe sc ccecigeecnke teen enee eee eee Ke 9 290,000 113 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 1 ,014,000 98 
PRR “checesidsadsewevoereneenenawnds 5 2,323,000 173 
TERE BORE MBOOR 6 og kcccccescnesceesevereres 741 241,166,000 102 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 133 18,698,000 104 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn.. 21 5,314,000 146 
de ore ewne oe eae k we eimome ame 5 143,000 3A 
i i: . se debedersbsencaceseoue 159 24,155,000 110 
SPECT TERE CT ETT TCC CCT TS 874 265,321,000 106 
THREE WEEKS: 
Softwoods: : 
Southern Pine Association........+..00+.+05. 128 69,670,000 106 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 438 196,045,000 99 
Western Pine Association............++++++: 115 40,148,000 83 
California Redwood Association............. 15 15,311,000 104 
BOutherm CYPTOSS occcccsccccsscvcscccccccecs 17 3,567,000 108 
POOTEMOTR PIMG oc cc ccccccccecccccscssecvscces 9 426,000 139 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 20 1,662,000 81 
Northeastern ...-ccccccccccscccccccesccscces 4 2°323.000 173 
WOGRE BOCCWOOED cc cceccccecvocscssecscseen 746 329,152,000 9s 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... 120 17,908,000 97 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 20 7,722,000 134 
EE IR EO Ee year 4 229,000 48 
MUG PECOWOOED 5c cesec cicceseedsaveweess 144 25,859,000 105 
Ce OOO cc ceceaadaateneeee bebee en bere 866 355,011,000 99 


Shipments 


1935 
50,239,000 
143,960,000 
74,449,000 
12,034,000 


1,093,000 


289,153,000 


17,923,000 
2,751,000 
2,000 


20,926,000 


310,079,000 


70,040,000 
216,340,000 
102, 674,000 

14, beg 4,000 

3 173" 000 
1,432,000 
1,167,000 


415,754,000 


278,000 


26,157,000 


441,911,000 


Percent 
of 1934 


143 


Orders 
1935 
58,222,000 
189,321,000 
95,203,000 
11,913,000 


1, 039, 000 
364,784,000 


21,451,000 
4,551,000 
370,000 


26,372,000 
391,156,000 


75,113,000 
265,015,000 
152,259,000 

16,168,000 

6,151,000 


521,529,000 


24,190,000 
5,993,000 
426,000 
30,609,000 
552,138,000 


Percent 
of 1934 


158 
160 
149 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
PorTLANpD, Ore., Jan. 30.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
Inland Empire and California mills during the 
two weeks ended Jan. 26: 
Weekly average of identical mills, average 
number, 101%: 
Production (weekly average for three pre- 
vious years) ,455,000 
Average per ge Ps viaueed 


two weeks e 
Jan. 26, 1935 Jan. of 1934 


Production 15,014,500 18,424,000 
Shipments ..... 36,657,500 22°017.000 
Orders received 42,316,500 29,524,000 
On Jan. 26, On Jan. 27, 
For 116 mills— 1935 1934 
Unfilled order 
eer 165,138,000 108,649,000 


Unsold stocks ...1,128,408,000 1,092,969,000 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Jan. 30.—The 538 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 





production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Jan. 26 reported: 
Produc- 

tion ...138,165,000 
Shipments 132,935,000 3.8% under production 
Orders -164,896,000 19.3% over production 


A group of 538 mills, whose production re- 
~ for 1934 to date are complete, reported as 
ollows : 

Average weekly cut for four weeks: 
1934 68,973,000 
1935 66,286,000 


69,083,000 
A group of 538 mills, whose production for 


the two weeks ended Jan. 26 was 138,165,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 


ee 



















Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
rer 41,072,000 64,549,000 99,590,000 

Domestic 

cargo. 54,470,000 62,976,000 179,917,000 
Export 24,070,000 24,048,000 140,552,000 
Local .... 13,323,000 Ee oxwéeedares 
132,935,000 164,896,000 420,059,000 


A group of 438 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1934 and 1935 to date, reported as 


follows: 
Average for Average for 
two wor sgaeee four weeks 
7 935 1935 1934 
Production “68, $73, 000 65,667,000 68,077,000 
Shipments . 66, 343, 000 70,121, "000 50, 670, 000 
Gee esebes 82, 172, 000 865, 966, 000 72, 279, 000 


follows: 
Softwoods 
Southern Pine Association 
Carolina mills included)........... 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Asseciation® 
(Washington and Oreg 
Western ine ‘Association 
Empire and California). 


Northern Pine Manufacturers®.. 


(North 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood sane 
facturers’ Association........ naeon 


California Redwood Association. ° 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation 


eee eee ewe wees 


ee 


Hardwoods 
Appalachian and Southern Hardwoods 


Northern Hardwood 


North Central Hardwoods............ 


TOA, TGS WOSS . cc cccciecvcceveces 


EE ee 
*American mills. 


Bookings Exceed Cut By 42 Percent 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 31—Nine groups for the two weeks ended Jan. 26 reported as 








Week No. of 

ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Jan. 19 154 22,054,000 24,951,000 26,451,000 
Jan. 26 164 21,603,000 20°785,000  — 22'801,000 
Jan, 19 539 «71,487,000 69,898,000 _—«85,197,000 
Jan. 26 538 66,678,000 63,038,000 79,699,000 
Jan. 19 99 145426000 36,388,000 150,000 
Jan. 26 104 15,603,000 36,927,000 43,483,000 
Jan. 19 10 125,000 1,305,000 1,618,000 
Jan. 26 9 141,000 1'219'000 1418,000 
Jan. 19 18 483,000 501,000 910.000 
Jan. 26 22 1,076,000 794,000 1,280,000 
Jan. 19 15 5,229,000 7,979,000 5,746,000 
Jan. 26 15 4,853,000 5,758,000 10,773,000 
Jan. 19 21 1'302,000 2'070,000 2'264,000 
Jan. 26 20 1'076,000 1'922'000 1'593,000 
Jan. 19 19 1,583,000 839,000 705,000 
Jan. 26 15 46,000 375,000 214,000 
Jan. 19 875 116,689,000 143,931,000 164,041,000 
Jan. 26 887 111,976,000 130,818,000 161,261,000 
Jan. 19 95 5,185,000 5,769,000 7,359,000 
Jan. 26 95 3'523,000 4,702,000 5,368,000 
Jan. 19 18 2,259,000 972,000 2,281,000 
Jan. 26 22 2'674,000 1,658,000 3'174,000 
Jan. 19 19 345,000 499,000 321,000 
Jan. 26 15 565,000 720,000 482,000 
Jan. 19 17 565,000 735,000 733,000 
Jan. 26 7 450,000 766,000 993,000 
Jan. 19 209 8,354,000 7,975,000 10,694,000 
Jan. 26 209 7'212,000 6.0 10,017,000 
Jan. 19 1,047 125,043,000  151/906,000 174,735,000 
Jan. 26 1,096 119,188,000  138'664,000 171,278,000 








Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Jan. 28—Following is a statement for six groups of identical mills of the 
gross stock and unfilled order footages in thousand board feet, Jan. 19: 
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Gross Stocks 
935 


Unfilled Orders 
1935 1934 








No. of 

Softwoods— Mills 
Re ee 112 
ES dc eae ee aos = aoe Meine kas 438 
RS re rn mee 99 
ee ne. ko cn adeeneeneeee 15 
en 4k os ow oe pelea eee é 17 
Ee a a i nas we ale nee & 6 4a% 8 
NES See © Se eae 12 
EE er ere eee 6 
i iui at a Git Ger la wai 707 

Hardwoods— 

Ee ala iecd a ark nie nace eae Tame ews 273 
Ns en a a iw ain Bowe dbs meets Beele 12 
Per re ere, eee 6 
ee 5 gc Fuge ed ewh oe nee ene een 291 
_ <  — ErPeRE RES iete reteset ee erreur 980 


1 1934 

454,356 440,461 47,307 57,384 
1,285,199 1,207,157 402,362 317,319 
1,123,711 1,035,461 158,669 77,499 
301,161 280,606 2,46 30,836 
198,424 5,7 6,431 3,586 
3,721 119,094 3,952 3,197 
76,640 68,957 ,237 3,107 
30,501 35,812 2,656 3,661 
3,563,713 3,453,334 646,082 496,589 
896,185 872, oss 106,433 92,352 
96,114 99,632 5,869 ,619 

12,845 11,555 2,921 
1,005,144 984,110 115,223 98,519 
4,568,857 4,437,444 761,305 595, 1108 
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83,000 
18,000 
18,000 
10,000 
30,000 
16,000 
73,000 
54,000 
13,000 
15,000 
4,000 
1,000 
1,000 
9,000 
8,000 
1,000 
4,000 
1,000 
2,000 
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Movement of Timber Products 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 28.—Following is a comparative statement of identical plants to the 
Lumber Code Authority on the movement of timber products during November: 


0 d ~ G Stocks 
rders ross 
Unit of No. Production ae Net Orders. Nov. 30 Nov. 30 
Sawed Box aestee Mills 1934 1933 934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1 1934 1933 
Pacific seeanennes M bd. ft. 26 17,587 17,083 18,976 18,917 15,451 16,059 %,576 4,559 35,757 34,163 
|, bd. ft. 2,227 2,84 1,53 2,603 1,289 1,229 489 1,614 1,831 1.807 
N Ww. wis. Minn.) a bd. ft. 15 2,446 2,991 2; 402 3,111 2,045 2,441 595 =1,148 341 369 
CNEL cccccccecs M bd. ft. 11 75 = 1,327 "145 1,317 726 = =61,008 859 1,154 262 284 
Easterm ...---+--+- M bd. ft. 67 7,827 11,272 %,827 13. 272 7,827 11,272 
Southeastern ..... M bd. ft. 13 5,619 4,205 3,748 4, 966 3,922 nrb8e 557 1,353 8,024 5,503 
Main sees M bd. ft. 25 1,570 1,584 1,570 no data 
Douglas Fir ..Number 17 156, 412 240, 723 137,472 290, 322 161,697 740. vty et 766,181 104,898 157,758 
Hawd. Dim. Blkng.M bd. ft. 29 3425 2.113 3,425 3,113 7,378 56,602 8,953 2,489 none none 


cundard Container. M bd. ft. 40 15,258 


OOP cccccce . ft. 74 
gs na Ct. Lbr Mba. tt 16 
Doug. Fir Plywood M sq. ft. 16 
Doug: Fale Tub. Dozen 15no data no data 


*Compiled from weekly reports. 


3,088 2,707 


22,777 (19,288 22,77 
9,873 16,224 
15,816 23,446 a 18,669 no data no data 12,255 21,984 as 04 _s _ 


33,595 35,398 34,419 33,104 35,426 33,500 20,364 42,938 23,866 22,439 
26,419 23,386 no data no data 


1 
7 19,288 22,939 no data 3,836 nodata none non 
9,213 no data no data no data no data 23,893 19, 868 
1,785 


2,139 2,049 ‘646 1,239 





Veneer Manufactured and Logs Used —1933 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 28.—Following is a preliminary report on 1933 production of veneer 
and logs used therefor, and also of logs used for veneer for which production figures are not 
available, and comparative figures for 1931 and 1929, this table having been compiled from data 
collected in the Biennial Census of Manufactures, by the Bureau of Census in co-operation 


with the Forest Service: 


Total 
quantity 
of logs 

used 

(M feet, For For Not 


Kindof Census log face other speci- 

Wood year scale) veneer veneer fied 

Softwood, 

domestic 1933 282,484 71,858 111,358 17,496 
1931 228,520 55,261 103,299 12,983 
1929 393,622 (1) (1) 295,568 

Hardwoed, 

Domestic 1933 396,666 23,210 126,523 5,174 
1931 455,694 32,380 124,653 7,537 
1929 688,924 (1) (1) 399,496 

Imported 1933 3,027 2,714 3 eas 
1931 7,535 3,549 1,830 ss 
1929 17,666 (1) (1) 12,924 

total 1933 399,693 25,924 126,526 5,174 
1931 463,229 35,929 126,483 »537 
1929 706,590 (1) (1) 412,420 

Woods not 

specified 1933 18,057 idea aeuka 
1931 4,601 195 505 ones 
1929 12,698 (1) (1) 1,526 

Aggregate 2 700,234 97,782 237,884 22,670 

31 696,550 91,385 230,287 20,520 

1999 1,112,910 (1) (1) 709,514 


(1) Not called for separately on schedule. 


Logs used and veneers produced— 
both items reported 
Logs used (M feet, log scale) Veneers 
produced (M square ft.) 


Logs used—veneer 
production not 
reported— 
feet, log scale) 

Not 


pa. 
eci- speci- 
Face Other “Fed Face Other fied 
508,935 852,140 120,000 378 81,394 
445,828 746,709 90,099 930 56,029 18 
(1) (1) 1,892,638 (1) (1) 98,054 
331,859 1,141,773 59,5190 21,683 220,076 ere 
418,090 1,052,440 63,482 21,084 264,524 5,516 
(1) (1) 3,473,439 (1) (1) 289,428 
50,878 15 pace 10 300 wowa 
72,759 37,118 amen 1,774 382 acne 
(1) (1) 282,704 (1) (1) 4,742 
382,737 1,141,788 59,510 21,693 220,376 ee 
490,849 1,089,558 63,482 22,858 264,906 5,516 
(1) (1) 3,756,143 (1) (1) 294,170 
or en sich cone SET ahad 
2,208 2,966 aches a 3,501 400 
(1) (1) 15,250 (1) (1) 11,172 
891,672 1,993,928 179,510 22,071 319,827 
938,885 1,839,233 153,581 23,788 324,436 5,9 
(1) (1) 5,664,031 (1) (1) 403, 396 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, CauiF., Jan. 26.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 30 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for December : 

—Redwood— White 
Percentof Wood 
Production Feet 


Production ..... 21,242,000 ey 3,362,000 
Shipments ..... watt ete ead 3,301,000 
Plant use ...... 2,178,000 95 711,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... Le 932,000 75 + 2,281,000 
et DOE occes 4,604,000 we 3,490,000 
Stock on hand. “990, 464,000 15,146,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 





‘ Shipments Orders 
Northern California*... 5,987,000 5,931,000 
Southern California*... 3,023,000 2,472,000 
EE io ene y caus 19,000 172,0 
0 ea 5,680,000 5,726,000 
SRS eerie 3,125,000 1,631,000 

MN fo odie ise Bane 17,934,000 15,932,000 


REDWOOD REPORT FOR 1934 
Eleven Identical Firms 





OM Laces ecanduere ewes 263,254,000 
EE EER 225,920,000 
5 pin lier a-acag ep at cae aie 23,299,000 
Orders— 
8s aia iw 5p Aor 209,049,000 
fo Se eee 12,535,000 
Redwood Distribution During Year 
2 Shipments Orders 
Northern California*.. 69,597,000 69,321,000 
Southern California*.. 37,023,000 33,453,000 
EEE. 95. go 5 ues oc 1,836,000 1,791,000 
0 aoe 96,378,000 83,699,000 
WU Sie cbincyeawces 21,086,000 20,785,000 
TN oie ie aa 225,920,000 209,049,000 


*North and south of line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


Oregon Wholesaler Organized 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 26.—The Campbell- 
Moore Lumber Co. (Inc.) wholesale company, 
has been organized, with office at 535 Terminal 
Sales Building, this city. Officers of the new 
company are H. S. Gilkey, president; M. D. 
Campbell, vice president and general manager, 
and Frank G. Moore, secretary-treasurer. This 
new concern is affiliated with the Pendleton- 
Gilkey Co., of Minneapolis, a pioneer organ- 
ization long prominent in production and mer- 
chandising of timber products all over the 
United States. 
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Production Cooperage 
— 1933 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 28.—Following is 
a preliminary report on 1933 production of 
tight and slack cooperage stock, with compara- 
tive figures for 1931 and 1929, compiled from 
data collected in the Biennial Census of Manu- 
factures, by the Bureau of the Census in co- 
operation with the Forest Service: 


TIGHT COOPERAGE STOCK 


Production by Class and by Kind of Wood: 
1933, 1931 and 1929 


Class and kind Staves (thousands) 





























. of wood 1933 1931 1929 
Oil, tierce and pork— 
BOTCWOOR .ncccccce 13,452 20,796 62,726 
HATE WOOE ..ccccce 66,647 72,825 123,075 
NS hie ari eoraaiae 80,099 93,621 185,801 
Spirit and wine— 
BOCCWOOR ..cccccrs 90 444 1,227 
BEATE WOOE .cccccce 17,716 10,818 15,065 
EE Saharecca sera 17,806 11,262 16,292 
Beer, hardwood...... 9,896 3} ree 
All other and not 
specified, total..... 46,774 199,741 155,260 
eee 25,277 80,847 115,169 
Hardwood ........ 21,497 118,894 40,091 
Grand total...... 154,575 204,624 357,353 
Class and kind Heating (thousand sets) 
of wood 1933 1931 1929 
Oil, tierce, and pork— 
oo , eee 546 1,167 3,072 
Hardwood ........ 4,118 6,495 18,123 
EE baik's se a oe 4,664 7,662 21,195 
Spirit and wine— 
Fee 7 125 94 
HarGwood ....-..- 1,240 864 1,287 
EE Gecpendase acaeeed 1,247 989 1,381 
Beer, hardwood...... S| Ser ae 
All other and not 
specified, total..... 5,711 11,439 7,753 
RESET 2,704 10,749 4,058 
Maraweod ......+. 3,007 600 3,695 
Grand total...... 13,031 20,090 30,329 


1Data for “Beer, hardwood” included in fig- 
ure for “Hardwood” under “All other and not 
specified.” 
SLACK COOPERAGE STOCK 
Production by Kind of Wood: 
1933, 1931 and 1929 
Kind of wood 1933 1931 1929 
Staves, thousand pense 
MOEEIIOOE cccccocce 266,748 267,405 462,316 











PEREGO WOGE occcccve oo 837 269,046 563,694 
pep. rr 726 4 
, 0) err 426,585 537,177 1,039,450 
Heading, thousand sets— 
PE. csceten ne 32,898 35,405 56,254 
HMarGwood ....ccce- 4,563 7,225 15,392 
TERE DEtO .ccce ccces 745 945 
SE sain ee end Oe 37,461 43,375 72,691 
Hoops, thousands— 
OO  — eee 1,111 410 
Hardwood ........ 61,161 93,200 132,521 
SE Gikacs sesae ~ seen 123 
EE. abv be bane’ 61,161 94,311 133,054 
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REMON 


HARDWOODS 


IXED (ARO 


LONG LEAF D| NE 
SHORT LEAF , 


OAK FLOORING, 





~ 


Wether you re- 
quire Pine, Oak, Gum, Tupelo, 
Cypress, Beech, Ash, Elm, Hick- 
ory, Tremont is a dependable 
‘ source of supply. And now we 
can furnish Tremont Beech 
Flooring. Order a car to-day 
mixed to suit your require- 
ments. Rely on Tremont! 


TREMONT LUMBER CO. 
ROCHELLE, LA. 











QUERY AND COMMENT 


Degree of Saw Hook; Tooth Speed 


While I haven’t had time to study it thor- 
oughly, I have just looked through “The 
Practical Saw Doctor,” by R. W. Todd, pub- 
lished in London, England, and also some of 
the free literature supplied by E. C. Atkins 
& Co. But neither in this book, nor in the 
literature gotten out by the saw people, can 
I find the information that I seek. American 
practice holds well to a 45-percent hook for 
swage set, but the books I have consulted 
do not designate the type of hook. A sketch 
is shown on page 31, of swage anvil and die; 
and it is apparent that if this tooth were 
swaged with such a set-up, the hook would 
be taken out—so that it would make an ideal 
scraping tool instead of a cutting tool. This 
applies to band as well as circular saws. 


The book states that the speed of a bandmill 
saw should be 6,000 to 7,000 revolutions per 
minute for hardwood, and 8,000 to 9,000 for 
softwood. It seems to me that this number 
of revolutions would mean a rim speed that 
would often be beyond the safety point; for 
instance, a 36-inch saw for a 6-foot mill, 
traveling 9,000 r.p.m., would attain a rim 
speed of almost 85,000 feet a minute.—INQUIRY 
No. 3154. 


[As the inquirer has referred to the literature 
on saws published by E. C. Atkins & Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., his letter was referred to them 
for comment. As to the “percentage of hook 
for swage set,” the company replies: 


Your subscriber seems to have used the 
wrong words in several cases. We do not 
use the term “percentage of hook,” but use 
the term “degree of hook,” the hook being 
the degree of angle. Usually, the body of the 
tooth from the back to the angle of hook, or 
pitch, is 45 degrees. The angle of hook, or 


pitch, in ordinary practice is about 30 de- 
grees. The drop of clearance on the back is 
15 degrees. The total of the above makes 


the right angle of 90 degrees. 


The saw book the subscriber refers to evi- 
dently has a typographical error in giving the 
tooth speed per minute, for 6,000 to 7,000 feet 
per minute is the speed commonly used. The 
“r.p.m.” should be f.p.m., obtained by multiply- 
ing the circumference in feet by the number of 
revolutions per minute, this giving the tooth 
speed in lineal feet per minute.—Eprror.] 


Would Construct Cold Storage 


We are seeking information for a customer, 
covering the construction, cost of equipment, 
cost of operation, and best method of operat- 
ing a cold storage plant to be used chiefly for 
the storage of fruits, vegetables and other 
perishable goods. Can you help us find plans 
and other necessary data which would be 
useful in forming an opinion as to the 
feasibility of such a project?—Inquiry No. 
3153. 


[Solution of this problem by the customer 
himself would require a considerable knowl- 
edge of refrigerating engineering, it was 
a gy out to the inquirer, a Connecticut re- 
tailer. 


The first matter for attention, from the lum- 
berman’s standpoint, if the building is to be of 
timber construction, is framing of sufficient 
strength to carey the required loads. Weyer- 
haeuser Forest Products, St. Paul, Minn., pub- 
lishes a highly useful book on such construc- 
tion, Mill Construction”; there are three 
brochures supplied by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D. C., 
“Heavy Timber Mill Construction Details,” 
“Standard Industrial Buildings,” and “Choosing 
the Industrial Building”; while information in 
regard to the use of the new metal connectors 
in such construction is available in “Modern 
Connectors for Timber Construction” and 


“Structural Use of Modern Connectors,” both 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. These might be 
supplemented by “Wood Construction—Princi- 
ples, Practice, Details,” a 711-page book com- 
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piled by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization and available from the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN for $6. The most recently issued 
guides to the use of wood in any type of struc- 
ture are “Lumber Grade Use Guide” and 
“Wood Structural Design Data,” which con- 
tain the results of many years’ research under 
the auspices of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and have been the subject 
of recent notices in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The second part of the problem, again from 
the lumberman’s standpoint, is insulating. A 
fine introduction to the subject is “House In- 
sulation,” published under the auspices of the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization and 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. In case of a storage warehouse, the 
problem may be modified to some extent by the 
necessity of taking care of evaporation and 
moisture; vegetables “breathe,” so ventilating 
ducts must be provided to supply and circu- 
late air. A new wrinkle in insulation is the 
use of windows having double panes of glass, 
sealed on the edges and with vacuum between, 
this glass being available from the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., of Toledo, Ohio. An- 
other part of the problem of insulation is the 
prevention of infiltration of warm air, or the 
exfiltration of cold air, through cracks around 
sash and doors; one Pennsylvania concern 
makes a specialty of doors, windows and hard- 
ware suitable for cold storage warehouses. 
Insulation acts to reduce the cooling load. A 
supplemental means of reducing it, that is not 
as much used as it ought to be, is spraying 
water on roof and side-walls to cause evapora- 
tion that will reduce the heaviest part of the 
load, the sun-effect, to practically nil. Another 
means of reducing this load is to provide all 
windows with outside awnings, these being un- 
necessary on the north windows, of minor im- 
portance on the south because at midday the 
sun is high and its rays meet the walls at a 
sharp angle and strike only a small area of the 
interior to be converted into heat—but awn- 
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ings are important on east and west windows, 

The next problem is not a lumberman’s by 
an engineer’s. Ice may be so cheap that it 
offers the best means of cooling, for low tem. 
peratures may be had by means of a fan 
Otherwise it is a matter of mechanical refrig. 
eration. But even in mechanical refrigeration, 
the actual removal of the heat, from the re. 
frigerant as it passes the condenser, is by 
means of cool water or air, or their combina. 
tion by means of a cooling towner or spray, 
Means should be studied of using available 
water also to pre-cool any air admitted for 
ventilation, but means of a coil and certainly 
not a spray. The refrigerant should be chosen 
with some eye to the summer temperature of 
the local water supply. For the compression 
of the refrigerant, any mechanical means may 
of course be used—electric motors, steam boil- 
ers heated by any fuel, internal combustion en- 
gines of ordinary type or diesels. If there 
is any nearby plant where exhaust steam js 
going to waste, the enticing possibilities of 
steam-jet evaporative cooling should be studied, 
Only a careful check of local conditions could 
determine what engineering means, or plant, 
would take most advantage of them. Then 
one could set about learning to operate the 
type of plant chosen. 

The second edition of the Data Book of the 
American Society of Refrigerating Engineers, 
price $3.50, has just come off the press; it 
is obtainable from the Society at 37 West 39th 
Street, New York City. While it has almost 
500 pages of data, these are necessarily in much 
condensed form for reference, and the book is 
not suitable for use of beginners. A fine intro- 
duction to refrigeration is “Principles and Prac- 
tice of Mechanical Refrigeration,” by H. J. 
Macintire, $3.50. Probably the most uptodate, 
comprehensive and satisfactory advanced text 
is “Principles of Refrigeration,” by W. H. 
Motz, $8.50. Either of these books may be 
obtained from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at 
the publisher’s price.—Ep1tor. ] 
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Advocates the Band Saw 
Mill.—I noticed in the Lumser- 
MAN Of Jan. 17 a call for more 


the lumber. 


Take this as a 
starting point, 


go; the gang saw—though a 


then say the |splendid piece of machinery— 





light on the subject of band 
saw mills. Having had fifteen 
years’ practical experience in 
using band mills, I consider 
myself competent to give an 
opinion of its merits gathered 
from solid facts. We have 
been using the band saw mill 
for sawing logs for the last fif- 
teen years with unvarying suc- 
cess, and at no time have we 
used a band mill—and we have 
used nine or ten of them—that 
had not a sawing capacity of 
20,000 feet of one-inch boards 
per day of 10-hours, and at 
times we have sawed 30,000 
feet of softwood in 10 hours. 
As to its average capacity— 
we sawed 6,000,000 feet in one 
year with one machine, running 
part of the time night and day. 
A 60-horsepower engine will 
run three band saw mills with 
a capacity of 20,000 or 25,000 
feet each, per day, with a sur- 
plus of power to run the neces- 
sary edgers and cut-offs to trim 








mills average 20,000 feet each, |must yield to the superior and 


and you have 60,000 feet per 
day of 10 hours. On this 
amount, you save in saw kerf 
—the band saw taking only 
one-twelfth of an inch—over 
the ordinary circular saw in 
use, at least 2,000 feet on each 
10,000 feet sawed, which would 
make 12,000 feet or one-fifth 
more lumber from what goes 
into sawdust, for which in some 
cases furnaces are erccted to 
burn, the “hells” costing more 
than one band saw mill. This 
12,000 feet destroyed would at 
least be worth $10 per thou- 
sand, or $120, which is lost per 
day—or $24,000 in a season’s 
sawing of 200 days. This $10 
per thousand is a low estimate 
for first-class pine lumber, as 
a considerable proportion would 
be uppers worth 50 percent 
more, which would make it at 
least $30,000 lost (or saved) in 
200 days’ sawing. Mark the 
prediction: The mulay saw is 
gone; the circular saw must 





more versatile claims of the 
band saw, which can do more 
of all kinds of sawing with the 
same amount of power than 
any other kind of saw mill in 
the world. But, I hear the 
arrogant, but perhaps success- 
ful lumberman, who has made 
his pile by main strength and 
awkwardness, and has a right 
to his arrogance, say: “The 
band sawmill is too slow.” 
Now I would like to ask him— 
for it is a mystery to me—why 
$100 saved in a week’s work on 
the wages of men employed is 
worth so much more than $700 
saved on lumber wasted in saw- 
dust in the same length of 
time? After all, it takes just 
as many men to handle the 
same amount of lumber on 4a 
circular as it does on a band 
saw. I repeat, the band saw 
mill will saw more lumber in 
proportion to the power used 
than any other saw in the 
world.—J. R. Hoffman, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28—News develop- 
ments of the past two weeks in trade cirdes 
have run chiefly in the direction of preparation 
for business by the trade associations, rather 
than to the actual booking of orders at the 
yards or in the wholesale offices. With the 
entire East blanketed with a record depth of 
snow, badly drifted, while the retail personnel 
in all New England States were attending the 
retail convention in New York, it is little won- 
der that the business of marketing lumber was 
temporarily suspended. 

A lumber gathering of unusual significance 
and importance was that in connection with 
the annual meeting of the New England Whole- 
sale Lumber Association at the University Club, 
Boston, on Friday, Jan. 18. This is usually an 
evening affair, but on this occasion there was 
a meeting first of a joint committee of whole- 
sale and retail dealers drawn from all corners of 
this territory to consider and act upon a final 
draft of a “Lumber Distribution Statement” de- 
signed to govern the merchandising of lumber 
in New England and New York State. A 
series of joint conferences had brought the 
document into acceptable form, and at a morn- 
ing session it was finally adopted. At the an- 
nual meeting of the wholesale association held 
in the afternoon, this approved “statement” was 
presented for action by its chairman, Clifton 
F. Leatherbee, who reported that a fine spirit 
for co-operation had been developed between 
the wholesale and retail representatives on this 
joint committee, and there was much enthusiasm 
for the plan. It clearly defines the field of the 
wholesaler, the commission salesman or mill 
representative, the wholesale assembling and 
distributing yard, the retailer, and what con- 
stitutes wholesale and retail trade. The plan, 
as read, with one or two minor clarifying 
amendments, was approved and unanimously 
adopted by the New England Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association. It will now be submitted for 
prompt action by each State association of re- 
tailers. It is further provided that, when fully 
approved, each group shall immediately pro- 
ceed to secure the personal endorsement of the 
“statement” by each and every one of its mem- 
bers. In effect this movement is the answer of 
the lumber distributors of New England to the 
frequent urging of President Roosevelt that 
the lumber industry “clean house” and prepare 
the way for “self regulation of the industry.” 
This column will attempt to keep readers of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN fully informed as to 
developments of this somewhat novel movement. 

At the annual meeting—for members only— 
of the New England Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, held in the afternoon, President H. 
Wentworth Shepard was in the chair. Annual 
reports by the president, treasurer and secre- 
tary reviewed the work of a very unusual year. 
New members elected included A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Corporation, of Poughkeepsie, Spring- 
field and Providence; and P. J. Hampston of 
Manchester, N. H. The board of directors re- 
ported violations under the Code by one mem- 
ber*and, as the by-laws make it mandatory that 
where a member follows trade practices detri- 
mental to the best interests of the association, 
the facts shall be reported and a vote taken of 


the membership, this member was dropped from 
the rolls. 


Officers for the ensuing year were chosen 
as follows: 


President—Harry E. Pearsall, Newton, of 
Guernsey-Westbrook Co. 


Vice president—Robert B. Cowles, Carlos 
Ruggles Lumber Co., Springfield. 

Secretary-treasurer—Frederick J. Caulkins. 

Directors—The above with H. W. Shepard, 
Boston; Felix LaMar, Springfield; Horace A. 
Bailey, Boston; Farnham W. Smith, Boston; 
W. B. Bacon, Boston; Harry B. Stebbins, Bos- 
ton; Fred H. Buffum, Providence, and Charles 
B. Jordan, Hartford, Conn. 


Seventy-five members and guests attended 
the annual dinner in the evening, at which 
function the new president, Harry E. Pearsall, 
served as toastmaster. The guest speakers 
were Granville B. Fuller; president of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Association; W. 
W. Schupner, of New York, secretary of Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, and Karl Payne, executive secretary Na- 
tional Economy League. Mr. Fuller brought 
the greetings of the retail branch, and urged 
the closest co-operation of both branches, to 
the end that a new and better basis for the 
distribution of lumber in New England be de- 
veloped. He was thoroughly in accord with 
this latest New England plan. Mr. Schupner 
outlined the work ot the year before Code com- 
mittees in all sections of the country. He felt 
that the joint action of wholesale and retail 
groups in New England was a step in the 
right direction, and should greatly improve 
business relations between the yard men and 
the wholesale distributors in this section. Karl 
Payne, who has been meeting all comers in 
joint debates as to the merits of the so called 
“Townsend Plan,” presented to the lumbermen 
his views as a sane economist as to “What 
Will Happen to Business If the Federal Budget 
Is Not Balanced.” 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New York, Jan. 29.—The record-breaking 
snowfall of last week has so clogged the high- 
ways as to bring to a standstill the movement 
of lumber from the yards or terminals. Perhaps 
it was this fact that encouraged a record at- 
tendance of dealers at the annual of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania, where a three days’ session 
ended Thursday evening with a registration 
of 1976—which was about 700 greater than 
last year’s record figure. On Tuesday, Jan. 
22, the Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in Hotel Com- 
modore, with Chairman H. P. Wyckoff, of 
Poughkeepsie, in charge. The status of the 
Code following suspension of the price list 
had been reviewed in detail at the morning 
session of the directors, and their recommenda- 
tion that this administrative agency be con- 
tinued, and that as a trade association it should 
undertake such activities as would serve the 
best interests of intercoastal distributors in all 
Atlantic coast markets, was adopted at the 
general meeting. The Lumber Code Authority 
was represented by Arthur Bevan, manager 
of its Code Administration department, while 
NRA sent as its spokesman Gen. John F. Mad- 
den. Each of these speakers made it clear that 
all provisions of the Lumber Code except price 
regulation were still in force, and Gen. Madden 
declared that if LCA or any of the administra- 
tive agencies should resign and withdraw from 
the work, the administration of the Code would 
be taken over by NRA. This action, it was 
agreed, was not desired by the lumber indus- 
try. The report of the treasurer showed a satis- 
factory financial condition of the organization. 
The trade complaints committee reported a 
total of 111 complaints filed. All violations had 
been investigated and ali had been adjusted, ex- 
cept four which are still pending. There were 
complete reports by the traffic committee and 
by the executive officer, Reginald T. Titus. 

Officers for the ensuing year were chosen as 
follows: 

Chairman—F. S. McNally, 
ber Co. (Inc.), New York. 

First vice chairman—H. M. Vivian, North 
Branch Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second vice chairman—F. W. Smith, Blan- 
chard Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. A. Currey, 
Turner Lumber Co., New York. 

Directors—L. B. Anderson, Pacifig-Atlantic 
Lumber Corporation, New York; A. N. Fred- 
erickson, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., New York; 
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H. M. Guernsey, Guernsey-Westbrook Co., 
Boston; G. C. Adams, Geo. C. Adams & Son 
Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. V. Charshee, 
Hold-Meredith Lumber Corporation, New 
York; J. A. Birkenhead, A. C. Dutton Lum- 
ber Corporation, New York. 

The executive officer was instructed by the 
board of directors to take whatever steps are 
necessary to collect Code fees from those who 
are delinquent in their payments to this 
Agency. WUelinquents in this Subdivision are 
relatively few, a condition which is doubtless 
due to the fact that the Code fees of $5 a 
month, plus 24% cents per thousand feet on di- 
rect sales, constitute a very small assessment in 
comparison with the fees of most lumber Divi- 
sions and Subdivisons, which range up to $1 
per thousand on sales. In most cases, assess- 
ments in other Divisions and Subdivisions seem 
to average about 30 cents per thousand. 

According to information received from 
Washington, there are two ways to proceed in 
the collection of unpaid Code fees; one is to 
refer the cases to NRA which has recently 
added thirty-five employees to the staff of the 
Contributions Section to expedite this work, 
and the other is to bring suit in court in the 
name of the Administrative Agency. It is prob- 
able that ILDA will employ both methods. 

Another trade meeting of real importance 
was held Friday, Jan. 25, when fifty members 
of Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held an all-day session at the New 
Yorker. The big retail convention, Tuesday to 
Thursday, and this Friday gathering of manu- 
facturers, are reported in detail elsewhere in 
this paper. 

An important meeting of the officers and ex- 
ecutive committee of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association will be held 
Wednesday, Jan. 30, at headquarters in 42nd 
Street, at which many new problems affecting 
the wholesale trade in dealing with recent Code 
rulings will be handled. The date and place 
of the next annual convention will be decided 


upon. 
Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—Trade has been 
rather quiet, with bad weather a handicap. 
Stocks of shortleaf are smaller than they 
were for a time. Values are on the up- 
grade, No. 2 roofers having advanced about 
$5, and mill men say they can dispose of all 
their output in the Carolinas. 





Georgia Pine.—<Activities that call for the 
use of longleaf are very much curtailed, but 
with the more distant outlook rather promis- 
ing. 

Douglas Fir.—This wood is in better in- 
quiry. Mill representatives here report that 
they have been getting more orders. Prices 
are on the up-grade. 


Hardwoods.—There has been a marked nar- 
rowing of the movement. Zero temperatures 
and 12 or 14 inches of snow have made de- 
liveries difficult. Quotations are reported to 
be holding up. Some hardwoods are relatively 
scarce, and are advancing. 


Detroit, Mich. 


The more or less speculative buying of 
lumber noted in December has been followed 
by conservative purchasing for actual needs. 
This is a more satisfactory situation, and 
augurs well for a stability of values, for it is 
expected that this buying will extend along 
into the spring as material is needed with 
which to fill up depleted stocks. Industrial 
buying is quite brisk. Because of rain, flood, 
cold weather etc. in the South, much delay 
in shipments from that section is reported. 
Although price control under the Code has 
been eliminated, there seems to have been 
no appreciable change in lumber values from 
those prevailing in December. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—Foreign demand for 
lumber was reported quiet here this week, 
with quite a number of inquiries but very 
few bookings. Mills catering to off-shore 
business are pretty well booked up with or- 
ders for some time to come, however. Do- 
mestic business is generally reported to be 
gradually improving, prospects being for a 
good volume with the approach of spring. 
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Market News from Am 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has been interrupted by 
cold weather during the past week or two, 
and also by the holding of the Northeastern 
retail lumber convention. Retailers are look- 
ing forward to improved trade the coming 
spring, but are keeping down their purchases 
at present. Only a small amount of indus- 
trial buying is being done. A favorable fea- 
ture is the firmness of lumber prices, with 
a growing scarcity in some lines. 


Hardwood demand has not improved ma- 
terially since the opening of the year, and 
industrial plants are taking on stock only 
as it is needed. Favorable reports are re- 
ceived from the furniture factories, which 
are expected to be operating more actively 
during the spring season, as the result of 
the Housing campaign. Stocks held by wood- 
working plants are small, and a shortage of 
some items has developed at the mills. 


Western Pines continue firm, after a recent 
advance on some items at the mills, parti- 
cularly in high-grade stock. Production has 
been a good deal curtailed recently, and it 
will be some time before the mills have well- 
rounded stocks on hand. Retailers are buy- 
ing little lumber, but will probably be in the 
market in the next few weeks. 


Northern Pine.—Most items are firm, and 
mill stocKs are not as large as in some sea- 
sons. It w’ll be some time before the mills 
will have increased stocks to offer, Dealers 
expect that the demand for various grades 
will be on an improved scale within a short 
time, though at present they are not inclined 
to add much to their assortments. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods—A heavy snowfall, fol- 
lowed by a torrential rain and a rapid thaw, 
has made difficult the operation of mills and 
logging camps, many of which are down. 
Floods covered many miles of highways and 
railroad rights-of-way, still further aggra- 
vating the situation. Some time must elapse 
before the lumber industry can reach oper- 
ating efficiency. Most mills have good order 
files, and are not especially anxious for busi- 
ness, owing to the difficulty of guaranteeing 
delivery. New business is seasonally light. 


Rail—Rail mills need cutting orders, and it 
is understood there is a big volume of cut- 
ting waiting to be released. Prices are firm 
on dry dimension and boards. Dimension 
brings about $15—$1.50 to $2 off at whole- 
sale; the mills demand the Code price direct 
to the trade. Vertical grain B&b flooring; 
slash grain flooring, 1%x4-inch; ceiling, 54x4- 
inch; drop siding, 6-inch, and all items in 
D grade, are scarce. Waterfront mills are 
making some concessions on uppers; the 
mixed-car mills are pretty well out of the 
market. The local railroads are buying some; 
Inquiries are being made for maintenance 
items by other roads. 


Intercoastal—Prices f. a. s. are about $2.50 
to $3 off Code list 30, and are weaker. Stock- 
ing-up orders are not expected for at least 
twenty days. Space is easy and the $12 rate 
is steady. 

Export—Offshore demand is quiet, price 
increases here, and bad weather, having com- 
bined to discourage buying. The export mills 
have order files for sixty days running, and 
are not anxious for business, especially in 
view of a possible log shortage. Oriental 
space is plentiful; lumber to China moves at 
$6.25, with $7 for the northern ports; large 
squares bring a rate of $6 for Japan; these 
are top figures. The United Kingdom is try- 
ing to buy clears here, because of strikes in 
British Columbia. Few orders are coming 
from the Continent, but inquiries from Ger- 
many are improving. Both the east and west 
coasts of South America have purchased a 
good volume of lumber. 


Shingles—Practically all the shingle mills 
are down on account of floods. Everybody is 
jumping prices, which now run close to the 
old Code minima. Inquiry is light and actual 
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ane is small. Wholesalers report buyers 
still seek wholesale discounts, while at this 
end the preference is for net quotations, 


Western Red Cedar—A fair demand exists; 
better than in January of last year. B and 
C grades of 1x6-inch red cedar siding have 
advanced $1. 


Logs—This market has firmed, due to clos- 
ing of many camps because of bad weather 
and the flooded condition of western Wash- 
ington Most operators will advance fir $1 
on Feb. 15. Both shingle and lumber cedar 
is already up $1, making the top price $11 
and $17. Good fir logs are very firm at $10, 
$15 and $20. Hemlock is steady at $10@10.50. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—There has been some 
improvement noted in demand, and it is bet- 
ter than for several months. The best de- 
mand, of course, is in the domestic market, 
as export trade has been exceptionally slow 
since the first of the year, and January was 
one of the slowest months from the export 
standpoint. 


Domestic Demand is coming from all 
sources, with the automobile manufacturers 
leading the way, and furniture manufactur- 
ers placing a nice volume of business. The 
furniture show reports indicate a nice de- 
mand for furniture, so many factories have 
been in the market for hardwoods. Radio 
plants are also taking hardwoods. Manufac- 
turers of automobile bodies have been doing 
a good deal of buying. There has also been 
a nice demand from manufacturers of sash 
and doors. The demand from the manufac- 
turers of boxes and crates has been far from 
satisfactory. 


Export Demand has been poor since the 
holiday season, but reports from abroad 
would indicate that business is good, par- 
ticularly in England, and that demand for 
hardwoods will show some improvement 
within a short time. A large number of 
representatives from the States are in Eng- 
land, and they are getting some business. 
Prices offered by foreign consumers have 
been entirely too low, so many orders are 
being turned down. 


Production.—Mills are now operating 160 
hours a month, and stocks are gradually get- 
ting back to normal. Weather conditions 
have been against heavy production, and 
many mills are not able to use the running 
time allowed them by the Code. Heavy rains 
have resulted in floods, and lowlands are so 
covered with water that logging is impossible 
in many sections of the South, and there has 
been a cold wave and snow. Many manu- 
facturers feel that prices are sure to advance 
from 10 to 20 percent within a short time, 
and many are now asking advances, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Southwest Market—Producers and retailers 
reported that demand had fallen off. Those 
who were in the market expressed some dis- 
satisfaction with the higher prices quoted. 
Inquiries continued in heavy volume, a large 
part of them ostensibly a test of the mar- 
ket. Demand was fairly consistently for Wo. 
1 stocks, yards being anxious to increase 
their holdings of this grade. Logging and 
milling operations, particularly at small 
mills in this district, were seriously ham- 
pered by the cold weather last week. Many 
plants closed down entirely, and it was 
doubted if they would attain their January 
quotas, which were stepped up nearly 45 per- 
cent over the December. Consequently, buy- 
ers found it more difficult to place orders for 
badly mixed assortments, and the few pur- 
chases made were on a conservative basis. 
Industrial demand was relatively much bet- 
ter than retail. Activity at automobile plants 
brought out good orders for body builders’ 
consumption, while furniture plants, en- 
couraged by response to mid-winter shows, 
bought liberally in preparation for heavy 


sales during the next few months. Millwork 
plants were in the market again for the first 
time since the holiday inventories, and con- 
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tracted for substantial amounts. Railroads 
were placing small buying schedules for use 
in spring maintenance and repair work. 


Southern Pine—Mixed-car buyers continued 
to include orders for uppers in their sched- 
ules, further reducing stocks in spite of in- 
creased production allotments. There was 
not a great deal of demand from retail 
sources, while industrial call increased 
slightly, due to increased manufacturing ac- 
tivity. 

Western Pines continued to show strength, 
largely as a result of reduction in manufac- 
turers’ stocks through heavy sales during 
the past few weeks. Upper grades were very 
firm, and buyers were numerous. Little was 


heard from buyers in the East, although 
southwestern and southern business was 
fair. Nearby yards were in the market for 


small amounts. 


Hardwoods—Liberal orders from industrial 
consumers featured the hardwood market. 
30th automobile body and furniture manu- 
facturers were in the market for substantial 
amounts, while other lines were well repre- 
sented in the group that bought ahead to 
take advantage of producers’ announcements 


of imminent price advances as stocks dim- 
inished. Box plants and millworkers re- 
ported improvement in business’ which 
would bring them into the market before 


the end of the month. 


Shingles and Lath—Cold weather brought 
out heavy orders for shingles and caught 
some dealers short on this item. Mills were 
unable in some cases to fill orders, since they 
have not been operating their shingle plants 
with any degree of regularity. Prices were 
very firm. Lath, likewise, were in a strong 
position, with stocks short and demand 
fairly good. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Cold weather sharply 
curtailed logging at the start of the fort- 
night, and at most mills an entire week’s 
suspension of activity followed, but with re- 
turn of warm’ weather the mills were able 
to resume cutting immediately, as they had 
a supply of logs on hand, and more were 
available before these had been exhausted. 
feports from Grays Harbor indicated that 
a number of mills had been compelled to 
delay reopening owing to floods and high 
waters caused by the sudden melting of the 
snow. Other reports from the Grays Harbor 
district said that logging operators there 
were facing a serious situation in a glutted 
hemlock market, with no outlet for their 
logs because Grays Harbor mills had suffi- 
cient orders for fir lumber to take up their 
entire production allotments, and could not 
sacrifice their fir cut to move the hemlock. 
Logging operations may be forced to sus- 
pend, since they can not log profitably while 
leaving hemlock in the woods. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine—Excessive rainfall 
throughout southern Arkansas, followed by 
a6% inch snow Monday, completely tied up 
woods operations, and sawmill and planing 
mill activities, until the middle of this week. 
Both highway and railroad traffic have been 
seriously crippled. Increased production au- 
thorized this month will not permit the mills 
to build up their stocks, and scarce items 
are becoming more scarce, with other items, 
formerly plentiful, now in limited supply. 
Orders continue to exceed production by 15 
to 20 percent, and are averaging about 8 per- 
cent above shipments, both orders and ship- 
ments running ahead of the same period last 
year. Demand is well diversified, covering 
mixed cars of shed stock for dealers, and 
Straight-car items of Nos. 2 and 3 center 
matched, boards and shiplap. Many dealers 
are stocking up on common items, and most 
mills have practically all of their surplus 
common stock already covered by orders, and 
are beginning to tighten up prices, espe- 
cially for mixed-car loading. Most of the 
mills manufacturing end-matched pine floor- 
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ing are not accepting additional orders for 
3-inch, 2- to 8-foot end matched B&better 
edge grain, although other items of short 
length end-matched are in fair supply. Sales 
are being limited on both 38-inch flat and 
4-inch B&better edge grain in 2- to 8-foot 
end-matched, with 4-inch flat grain flooring 
more plentiful than any other items of short 
lengths, although standard lengths are in 
limited supply. Stocks of both %- and %- 
inch, 4-foot lath in all grades are smaller 
than at any time for many years. While de- 
mand is not heavy, most mills are having to 
turn down orders for %-inch lath, and limit 
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sales of %-inch, No. 1 and No. 2 grades, No. 2 
being especially scarce. 


Railroad inquiries have begun to circulate. 
Some orders were placed this week for 
1x4- and 6-inch, 9&10-foot B&better and 
No. 1 car siding; 1x6-inch, 18-foot No. 1 lin- 
ing; along with some decking and other car 
material. Most sales reported are at former 
Code prices on these items, except 1x6-inch, 
10-foot No. 1, which has been shaded $1 to 
$2. No mill reports a normal stock of car 
material. B&better 4-inch, 9- and 18-foot, 
continues to be in very limited supply, one 
or two shipments taking all available stock 
at the average mill. Bé&better 2x6-inch, 18- 
foot lining is also in limited supply. Some 
inquiries are out for grain door lumber, as 
well as grain doors; mills have fair stocks 
of these items. 


Southern Hardwood—Mill 
“bullish,”’ 


operators are 
because of the heavy orders re- 


(Continued on Page 73) 





Insurance... 


With That Mutual Interest 


WHEN LUMBER BURNS 


A magnificent bonfire—yes—but what about 


the cost? 


for that protection. 


The most perfect protection is logically pre- 
We strive to give that pro- 
tection through study of fire causes and expert 
When fires 
do occur, we provide maximum protection 
against loss, through policies specialized for 
Claims are fairly ad- 
justed and promptly paid. We protect against 
unnecessary cost by economical management, 
careful inspection and selection of risks, and 
reduction of fire losses, thereby earning sub- 
stantial cost-reducing dividends for policy- 
Before or after fires, Lumber Mutual 


vention of loss. 


counsel in elimination of hazards. 


the lumber industry. 


holders. 


Insurance pays. 





The primary mission of Lumber 
Mutual Insurance is to protect the policy- 
holder—first, against fire itself; second, against 
loss by fire; and third, against excessive cost 


Write any of our Com- 
panies for full information 
about Lumber Mutual Pol- 
icies, our cooperation in 
fire prevention, and our 
cost-reducing dividends. 


Central Manufacturers Mutua) 
Insurance Company of 
Van Wert, Ohio 


indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of 
Boston, Mass. 


The Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Company of 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association of 
Seattle, Wash. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., of Dyke Bros., Fort 
Smith, Ark., has recently returned to his office 
after a honeymoon trip to California. 


Z. K. Thomas, of Warren, Ark., manager 
Southern Lumber Co., is the newly elected 
president of the Warren Chamber of Commerce. 


William D. Young, for the past 24 years 
superintendent of the lumber yard of Blakeslee, 
Perrin & Darling (Inc.), Buffalo, has lately 
been retired on a pension. 


Edward Horne, of the Swain & Boggs Co. 
(Inc.), Boston, is convalescing nicely at his 
Newton home after a recent severe operation at 
the Newton Hospital. ° 


W. C. Howe, of Spokane, Wash., secretary- 
treasurer Brewer Pine Box Co., was elected 
a trustee of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce 
at its annual meeting in January. 

E. C. Miller, head of the E. C. Miller Cedar 
Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., was a recent 
speaker before the Hoquiam Chamber of Com- 
merce, discussing conditions in the lumber and 
shingle manufacturing industries. 

F. W. Girdner, pine sales manager for the 
Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas, is attending 
some retail lumber conventions in the East, 
and is to visit the New England and Central 
West trade on his way home to Warren. 


Fred D. Sterritt, veteran retail lumber dealer 
at Cambridge, Mass., left Jan. 6 on a motor 
trip, accompanied by Mrs. Sterritt and their 
daughter, for their fourth annual sojourn at 
Altamont Springs, Fla. They will remain in 
the South until late March. 

Elmer L. Gibbs, of the E. L. Gibbs Lumber 
Co., Boston, and Mrs. Gibbs left Jan. 17 for 
their tenth winter season in the South, and will 
be guests until late March at Kenilworth Lodge 
in Sebring, Fla. This year instead of driving 
they went by train, and shipped their car by 
rail also. 


Glen T. Beall, manager of the loss depart- 
ment of the Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual In- 
surance Co., Indianapolis, has been elected 
president of the Mutual Insurance Association 
of Indianapolis. Gold E. Beall of the same 
company was elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

James F. Hinkle, of Roswell, N. M., presi- 
dent of the Pecos Valley Lumber Co. and for- 
mer governor of New Mexico, on Jan. 8 was 
elected to succeed the late E. A. Cahoon as 
president of the First National Bank of Ros- 
well, of which for nineteen years he was active 
vice president. 


The Charles K. Spaulding Logging Co., 
which has been occupying offices at 212 Pacific 
Building, Portland, Ore., is now located at its 
new address 79 SE Taylor Street, Portland. 
This company operates mills at Newberg and 
Salem, Ore., and sash and door factories at 
McMinnville and Salem. 

Roy F. Morse, general manager of the Long- 
view, Wash., division of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., was removed from the Longview Memorial 
Hospital to his home Jan. 14. He had been a 
patient at the hospital since Dec. 26, when he 
underwent a major operation. He is reported 
to be making a rapid recovery. 

Walter P. Monson, former manager of the 
old Eccles Lumber Co., Ogden, Utah, and more 
recently with Morrison-Merrill & Co. (Inc.) at 
Salt Lake City, has recovered from the long 
and severe illness which kept him in a hospital 
for several weeks. Last year he was appointed 
Salt Lake City building inspector. 

S. L. Crawford, who has been manager the 
past five years for the John Dower Lumber Co. 
at Chehalis, Wash., has been promoted to the 
company’s main office in Tacoma, where he 


has charge of the company’s credit department 
covering the State of Washington. Before go- 
ing to Chehalis, he was stationed at Toppenish. 


C. D. Williamson, of Hanna, Wyo., presi- 
dent of the Wyoming Lumber Co., in addition 
to his tie and timber interests finds time for 
considerable public work and is an outstand- 
ing member of the Wyoming house of repre- 
sentatives. While in Cheyenne on a visit re- 
cently, he said that experienced tie makers are 
in demand, 





California Company Reorganizes 
Executive Staff 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 26.—George A. 
Pope, president of the Chas. R. McCormick 
Lumber Co., announced yesterday the reorgani- 
zation of that company’s executive staff, as well 
as of the staff of the closely affiliated McCor- 
mick Steamship Co. Mr. Pope stated that a 
more closely co-ordinated relationship between 
the parent company and 
its subsidiaries was de- 
sired, and that the ad- 
justments effected were 
made immediately 
necessary, to insure the 
proper operation of its 
manufacturing units 
under the quotas al- 





CHAS. L. WHEELER, 
San Francisco, Calif.; 


Becomes Executive 
Vice President 





lotted by the Lumber 
Code Authority. 

To accomplish the 
co-ordination desired, 
the position of execu- 
tive vice president has 
been created in the 
parent company and its 
subsidiaries, and will be filled by Charles L. 
Wheeler. Mr. Wheeler, who has been manager 
of the steamship operations, will now have large 
authority over both steamship and lumber ac- 
tivities. 

Other changes in personnel announced at the 
same time include the retirement of Charles E. 
Helms and Guy E. Smith from the Chas. R. 
McCormick Lumber Co. and its subsidiaries. 
Mr. Helms was formerly manager at San Fran- 
cisco, and Mr. Smith was general sales man- 
ager. Vice President F. C. Talbot has been 
named assistant to the president of the Chas. 
R. McCormick Lumber Co. and the McCormick 
Steamship Co. George A. Pope, jr., is the 
newly appointed president of the Pacific-Argen- 
tine-Brazil Line (Inc.). 


Really a Lumberman's Calendar 


One of the handsomest and most appropriate 
calendars that has come to the attention of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is that being sent out 
to the trade by the Sumter Lumber Co., of 
Electric Mills, Miss. Departing from the 
practice of using reproductions of paintings and 
other conventional designs, Sumter Lumber 
Co. in its 1935 calendar has utilized in an ar- 
tistic and attractive way photographs depicting 
actual scenes on its operations. 

Across the top is a panorama showing a gen- 
eral view of the plant and a portion of the 
yard. In the center are grouped three views— 
a woods scene depicting the beauty of the stand- 
ing timber; a few of the famous “NEAR- 
WHITE” logs ready for loading to the mill; 
and an alley in the yard showing a double row 
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of 1x6-16 No. 2. In the bottom panel is shown 


- a short train of logs leaving camp for the mil], 


No dealer or other lumber buyer who fe. 
ceives one of these calendars will be willing 
to relegate it to an obscure place, but because 
of its beauty, attractiveness and utility wil] 
want to keep it prominently displayed, both as 
an ornament and a useful part of the office 
equipment. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes 
an especial interest in this calendar because the 
photography and the design are the work of 
its own staff artist. 

—_e7~----— 


Appointed Secretary 


J. M. Farrell, Jr., formerly of Goshen, Ind, 
has been appointed secretary of the Wholesale 
Distributors Subdivision of the Woodwork 
Division of the Lumber Code, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, and also is named secretary 
of the Wholésale Sash & Door Association, 
whose 350 member companies wholesale wood- 
work products and other building materials to 
retail lumber dealers throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. Farrell has been connected with Code 
activities since leaving Goshen early last year, 
and his duties have been largely confined to 
establishing cost data for the woodwork indus- 
try, for NRA. 


Opens Chicago Retail Plant 


The J. H. McIntyre Lumber Co. has opened 
for business at 3939 Southport Avenue, Chi- 
cago, with a stock of lumber and millwork for 
the retail and industrial trade, and a small 
stock of hardware, paint, and other specialties, 
including roofing, wallboard and insulation. 

It is the former site of the Pressman Lumber 
Co. and prior to that was a street-car barn. 
It is a wooden building 22 feet high, with 
15,000 feet of floor space, and the entire stock 
of lumber and specialties will be under cover. 
It has been painted white, and the firm’s name 
is to be painted on it in large letters. 

J. H. McIntyre, head of the company, has 
been with the Mercer Lumber Companies for 
the past eight years, for two years manager of 
the Mercer branch in Evanston, and the past 
two years manager of the Chicago branch. 
Associated with him is Walter P. Hoffelder, 
who has operated the Northwest Teaming Co. 
for years. 





Named Flooring Association 


Secretary 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 28.—Ralph Hill, for- 
merly Code administrator for the National Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, more re- 
cently connected with the Lumber Code Au- 
thority at Washington, has returned to Mem- 
phis to succeed W. L. Claffey, resigned, as 
secretary-treasurer of the flooring association. 
Mr. Claffey, who has been secretary-treasurer 
of the organization for the past twenty-seven 
years, is temporarily retiring from business 
and will rest for a time before re-entering 


active work. 
oO 


Sees Rise in Pole Sales 


SPOKANE, WaSH., Jan. 26.—The volume of 
western red cedar pole sales will increase ma- 
terially—perhaps 30 to 50 percent—during 1935 
regardless of the outcome of negotiations be- 
tween utilities and the Government, it was pre- 
dicted by George C. Eggers, of the Eggers Pole 
& Supply Co., after a tour of the Middle West 
during November and December. He was ac- 
companied by Jack Clarke, in charge of the 
supply department out of the Chicago office. 
Mr. Eggers said: 

We found a general waiting policy as far 
as new line construction is concerned, prin- 
cipally for the reason that the utilities do 
not know, or have not yet decided, just what 
they must or shall do to get in tune with 
the Administration. If an understanding is 
reached, which no doubt would mean reduced 
rates in many centers, orders for poles and 
other supplies will be released immediately. 
If no satisfactory understanding results, then 
the pole purchases will be made by munici- 
palities, later during the year. However, in 


either case, sales will result and business 
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increase. Virtually in every locality local 
replacements are necessary, and many short- 
jength poles will be required for distribution 
purposes. 





Manages California Department 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 26.—Courtney I. Klop- 
fenstein, well known Seattle lumberman, left 
last week for San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
where he will spend the next several months 
establishing a lifornia department for the 
Puget Sound Associated Mills, of Seattle. The 
Puget Sound Associated Mills has for several 
years conducted the Atlantic Coast sales for its 
members, numbering twenty Puget Sound mills. 
The organization has, however, in the past not 
catered to the California market. A new de- 
partment for California business has been set- 
up, and Mr. Klopfenstein is in charge of it. 
Mr. Klopfenstein was for many years a highly 
successful wholesaler in Seattle, operating the 
Standard Lumber Co., and afterward engaged 
in the manufacturing of lumber in Seattle. 
More recently he was connected with the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association in Code work. 

V—— 


To Push Trade Promotion 


WasHincTon, D. C., Jan. 28.—L. N. Erick- 
sen, who for the past seven years has been a 
member of the staff of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, resigned effective 
Jan. 15 and after a month’s tour of the western 
pine producing region he will establish tem- 
porary headquarters at 1818-37th Street, N. W., 
as eastern trade promotion representative of 
the Western Pine Association. 

A 1921 University of Minnesota graduate, 
Mr. Ericksen was employed by the Forest 
Service at the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., until July 1, 1926, when he 
entered on a year’s leave of absence to do 
special work in connection with the use of 
wood by the Western Electric Co. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Since Oct. 1, 1927, when he joined the Na- 
tional Association staff, he has worked in close 
technical co-operation with the Government de- 
partments and agencies, helping Government 
purchasing agents to write lumber specifications 
suited to the industry so that each department 
might the better obtain the kinds and grades of 
lumber best suited to its needs. 

V——O 


Distributor of Industrial Products 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 28.—Announcement 
has been made here of the appointment of 
Janney-Semple-Hill & Co., distributors of 
wholesale hardware and mill supplies, with 
general offices at Minneapolis, as distributors 
for the industrial products manufactured by 
Henry Disston & | (Inc.), Philadelphia, 
Pa. With the facilities enjoyed by this large 
organization for carrying extensive stocks, this 
company will be able to give exceptional serv- 
ice to manufacturers located in Minnesota and 
nearby Wisconsin counties, in which Disston 
= be represented by Janney-Semple-Hill & 

0. 





Celebrate Golden Wedding 


Anniversary 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 28.—C. L. Knowles, 
senior salesman for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
and Mrs. Knowles celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary Jan. 1, and officials of the 
company joined in the festivities of the occa- 
sion. Mr. Knowles, a native of Wisconsin, is 
70 and Mrs. Knowles, the former Mrs. Minnie 
E. Rollings, a native of Iowa, is 69; they were 
married Jan. 1, 1885, at Delphos, Kan. 

Mr. Knowles has been a lumber salesman 
since he was 22, and formerly traveled for the 
Southern Pine Lumber Co., but twenty-eight 
years ago he joined the Long-Bell organization 
at the insistence of M. B. Nelson, now presi- 
dent of the company. 


Furniture Is Selling Again 


Happy reports continue to come from and 
about the furniture industry, news that is cheer- 
ing to all lumbermen, whether or not they sell 
furniture woods, because increased sale of fur- 
niture indicates increased spending for the home, 
and that in turn presages increased markets for 
construction lumber. 

As reported in the Jan. 19 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the winter market at 
the American Furniture Mart in Chicago was 
expected to be good, but the market itself far 
exceeded all expectations, both in the number 
of buyers attending and in the amount they 
bought. The 6,231 buyers representing 3,593 
furniture and department stores in forty-six 
States, the District of Columbia, Canada, Mex- 
ico and Bolivia made it the largest two-week 
winter market in the Mart’s history. There 
were 40.6 percent more buyers present, and 32.3 
more stores represented, than at last year’s win- 
ter market, and in fact the totals were only 
slightly less than for the three-week World’s 
Fair markets in the summer. Orders booked 
by individual manufacturers ran as high as 400 
percent ahead of last winter’s figures. The 
2,104 buyers who registered on the opening day 
constituted a single-day attendance that was 
topped by only one, the opening day of the 1929 
summer market. 

At High Point, N. C., too, things were hap- 
pening, for the twenty-seventh semi-annual 
Southern Furniture and Rug Market, with 
record-breaking attendance and good sales, was 
acclaimed the most successful mid-winter event 
in the city’s history. Prices remained firm, 
with the greatest volume in the low and mid- 
dle-priced brackets, and distribution of orders 
indicated a healthy retail condition throughout 
the area served’ by the market. 

The National Association of Furniture Man- 
ufacturers, in fact, has announced that sales in 
the week ended Jan. 12 were 50 percent, and for 
the week ended Jan. 19, 66 percent, ahead of 


the same respective periods of 1934. 

Admittedly, however, it is not enough that 
thousands of buyers attended the great mar- 
kets, or that they bought furniture; the manu- 
facturers have been keeping vigilant eyes open 
on the manner and speed with which these 
products move out of the stores again and into 
the homes of consumers. They thought the 
furniture would sell quite well at retail, but 
here again the actuality is exceeding the ex- 
pectations, at least during the first three weeks 
in January, informed observers say. 

As has characterized the furniture business 
during the past few years, the bulk of the vol- 
ume was in the lower-priced lines, but as the 
sales of these pieces increased this year so did 
the higher-priced lines increase in volume, and 
officials of the American Furniture Mart and 
the National Association of Furniture Manu- 
facturers declared that the better lines showed 
a larger increase than did the lower-priced lines. 
Furthermore, announces the association, there 
was a definite tendency on the part of the man- 
ufacturers of low-priced furniture to “grade 
up” their lines a bit, a further encouraging sign. 

Hardwood lumbermen reported that this rush 
of purchasers of furniture had resulted in large 
orders for lumber, for immediate shipment, as 
many of the manufacturers were quite unpre- 
pared to fill their orders with the stocks of 
lumber they had on hand. Others, however, 
had sufficient lumber in pile that they could 
bide their time, and make a more careful check- 
up of their orders and needs before buying any 
more hardwoods. There also were occasional 
stories of furniture makers who had placed large 
conditional orders for lumber—conditional on 
the buyer acceptance of their new lines when 
displayed at the Mart—and then had had to 
cancel the orders because the line did not ap- 
peal to the buyers like it did to the designer. 
But that is the furniture business—and the lum- 
ber business. 
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Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cock County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 


Samples and Catalog 
on Request 


Tally Cards Rules 
Crayon Gauges 
Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 


Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS D 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 


Old Town, Ruttan Block 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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Hymeneal 


BLODGBETT-PARKINSON—At a beautiful 
wedding Jan. 16, in the presence of the 
family and a few intimate friends, Miss Jane 
Parkinson, daughter of the late John Percy 
Parkinson and Mrs. George Faris, became 
the bride of John Wood Blodgett, Jr., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., at Florence Henry 
Memorial Chapel in the The Highlands, Seat- 
tle, Wash. The ceremony was simple, but 
impressive and in beautiful surroundings, 
and the date had double significance for it 
was the fortieth anniversary of the day 
when John Wood Blodgett, Sr., and the late 
Mrs. Blodgett were married in Lowell, Mass. 
Morris Hadley, of New York and Glen Cove, 
L. I., was his brother-in-law’s best man, with 
John A. Bowen and Thomas G. Kindel, of 
Grand Rapids, as ushers. The bride was un- 
attended. Following the ceremony a recep- 
tion was held in the beautifully decorated 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Henry, nearby. 
After a trip abroad the young couple will 
be at home in Grand Rapids. The bride’s 
father and grandfather were both well known 
newspaper men of the West Coast; she was 
educated in Seattle private schools, made her 
debut in 1928, and is a member of the Junior 
League. The groom is chairman of: the 
Blodgett Co. (Ltd.), Grand Rapids, and a 
director of the Tidewater Timber Co. and of 
the United States National Bank, Portland, 
Ore. He is a member of well known clubs 
‘in Grand Rapids, Chicago, New York and 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


San Francisco, and is president of the Har- 
vard Club of Grand Rapids. His father is 
a well known lumber manufacturer, capital- 
ist and philanthropist, as was his grand- 
father, the late Delos A. Blodgett. The 
young man is nobly carrying on the family 
lumber tradition. 


DYKE-CRANDALL—Nathaniel Dyke, IJr., of 
Dyke Bros., Fort Smith, Ark., was married 
on Dec. 28, in Los Angeles, Calif., to Miss 
Frances Crandall, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Shannon Crandall, of that city. The bride’s 
father is president of the California Hard- 
ware Co., and a former president of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


CRANE-KREIPKE—The marriage of Miss 
Louise Kreipke, Evansville, Ind., to Thomas 
M. Crane, secretary-treasurer Evansville 
Lumber Co., took place recently in Assump- 
tion Church at Evansville. 


DIXON-LOCK WOOD—Leon Dixon, of the 
Standard Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
Miss Patricia Alice Lockwood were married 
recently at Pine Bluff. 


VINCENT-CURTISS—In an impressive can- 
dle-light ceremony Dec. 19 at the home of 
the bride’s parents in Milford, Mass., Miss 
Mary G. Curtiss, daughter of Harold M. Cur- 
tiss, Milford lumber dealer, was married to 
Shelley D. Vincent, Jr., also of Milford. 
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Setting a standard in_ 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Leadership always carries with it the obliga- 
tion to be more, to do more and give more. 


As applied to The Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
leadership means a completely equipped 
hotel where the traveler finds refinements 


and luxuries that add so much to the com- 
fort and pleasure of his stay. It means 
better accommodations and service, and 
finer food for the dollars you spend. Rooms 
with bath from $3. Free Garage. 


Write or Wire Reservations 
JAS. PAT O'SHAUGHNESSY, Manager 







Full halves of selected 
Louisiana Pecans i 


in a 
luscious layer of pure 
Louisiana Cane Sugar. 
New Orleans’ famous 


Candy, made from the 
recipe of the Old Plan- 
tation Mammy. Two 
attractive gift boxes. 


by Mail 
Souvenir Cotton Bale 
Package, 10 Pralines for 
$1.75. Postage paid. 
Plantation Mammy Pack- 
age, 12 Pralines, $1.50. 
Postage _ paid. Send 
Money Drder or personal 
check with order to The 
Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. 
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Flooring That Is Extra Hard 


Northern hard maple has always had a repu- 
tation for that unusual hardness which is fe. 
quired in floors built to stand much wear ang 
tear, and it is a product well liked by builders 
of factories, gymnasiums, schools and othe 
public buildings. Its fresh whiteness has also 
caused its use in many kitchens. 

A bid for its use in parlors and other “show” 
floors of homes is also being made now by the 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville 
Mich., whose IXL brand is well known to 
buyers and users of maple flooring, for this 
company has developed a maple flooring pos. 
sessing the definite color and grain character. 
istics which people demand in a parlor or din- 
ing-room floor, and this also has unusual quali- 
ties of hardness, even for Michigan hard maple. 

The company calls it “Marvelous Brown 
Maple” flooring, and explains that its remark. 
able hardness is due to the fact that the strips 
from this flooring as manufactured are selected 
from that part of the log which is beneath the 
sap and near the heart, and which is conse- 
quently of a denser fiber, and heavier in weight, 
than the sapwood. It also possesses a natural 
warm brown color, pleasing to the eye without 
need of a stain. 

This selected natural brown rock maple is 
manufactured into both strip and block floor- 
ing, just as the white maple is, and the com- 
pany recommends that the two colors—brown 
and bird’s eye—be combined for unusual and 
beautiful architectural effects. Typical in- 
stallations of this type are clearly illustrated in 
a booklet prepared to describe Uni-Blox floor- 
ing. A copy may be had for the asking. 

The idea for this product did not suddenly 
occur to the company ten minutes ago but has 
been under consideration for about forty years. 
W. B. Earle, one of the firm’s officials, in com- 
menting on this suggested that if there had 
been briefer consideration and earlier introduc- 
tion the product would be now well known, for 
it was introduced about the beginning of the 
depression, a most inauspicious time for a 
debut. In spite of this, however, it is gaining 
steadily in favor, and Mr. Earle and his asso- 
ciates are comfident that the renewed building 
of the coming months and years will push it 
to the fore. 


W ould Permit Federal Land Pur- 
chase, Payment With Timber 


WasHIncrTon, D. C., Jan. 28.—Representative 
Doxey of Mississippi has introduced a bill in 
the House (H. R. 4542) “to promote sustained- 
yield units of forest management and to sta- 
bilize dependent local communities and indus- 
try.” The bill, which has been referred to the 
House Committee on Agriculture, is as follows: 


That section 7 of the Act of March 1, 1911 
(36 Stat. 961), be, and the same is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 7. That the Secretary of Agriculture 
is hereby authorized to purchase, in the name 
of the United States, such lands as have been 
approved for purchase by the National Forest 
Reservation Commission at the price or prices 
fixed by said Commission: Provided, however, 
That where the preservation of the stability 
of local communities and the continuity of 
local industry will be most effectively accom- 
plished by placing heavily timbered lands 
under sustained-yield management, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, with the consent and 
approval of the National Forest Reservation 
Commission, may enter into agreements of 
purchase under which all or a part of the 
consideration to be paid for such lands shall 
be certain agreed volumes or values of 
timber to be cut from such lands in such 
amounts, over such periods, and under such 
conditions as may be mutually agreed upon 
and specified in the purchase agreement: 
Provided further, TRat no deed or other in- 
strument of conveyance shall be accepted or 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under this Act until the legislature of the 
States in which the land lies shall have con- 
sented to the acquisition of such land by the 
United States for the purposes of promoting 
the production of timber thereon or preserv- 
ing the navigability of navigable streams.” 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Improved Demand for Southern Pine Finds All Upper 
Grade Items Scarce and Stronger 


New business in southern pine has been improving, run- 
ning well ahead of the production, and ahead of the volume 
for the corresponding period of last year; production also 
has been above last year’s level. The larger mills have 
undoubtedly benefited by the fact that many of the smaller 
plants have practically been shut down by recent bad 
weather. The surplus of low grades, that had been having 
a depressing effect on prices, has been moving rather 
rapidly of late, because of price concessions; as stocks have 
been reduced, prices have been firming up. The higher 
grades, which have been scarce for some time, are becom- 
ing scarcer, and the yards are inclined to buy these for 
stocking up. Inquiry from retailers and industrials has 
recently been quite active. 

Arkansas Soft Pine mills report that at recent lowered 
prices on commons they have booked enough orders prac- 
tically to take up their surplus, and that for the scarce 
uppers there is an active call, which it is difficult to meet 
with stocks depleted and production greatly handicapped 
by rains, floods and cold. The mills have been advancing 
quotations, on the upper grade items especially. 

North Carolina pine mills report an improved demand 
for their yard commons because bad weather has greatly 
reduced the competition of air dried from the Southeast 
and firmed up prices of roofers, while there has also been a 
better sale for flooring and other shed stock. Box makers 
are now giving more attention to the kiln drying mills. 


Western Pine Mills Report Large Orders; Reduction 
of Stocks; and Firmer Prices 


Bookings of western pine mills during the two weeks 
ended Jan. 26 were more than forty percent ahead of those 
for the corresponding period of last year. It is believed 
that this sharp bulge may be due in some measure to spe- 
cial prices on shop, at which it has been possible to interest 
millwork concerns, in view of better prospects for farm 
and city remodeling and new building. But reports say 
that some large line yards have been placing blocks of 
cars for spring needs. Because of heavier orders and ship- 
ments, and low production, stocks at the mills have been 
shrinking recently. Idaho and sugar pines, and upper 
grades in all species, are reported to be getting into lower 
supply. The middle West and East, where bad weather 
prevails, have been a little slow in getting into the market. 
It is expected that they will start buying in the near fu- 
ture, because indications are that there will be a steady 
strengthening in prices. 


Bad Weather in Consuming Territory Cuts Down West 
Coast Orders; Uppers Becoming Scarcer 


Bookings of West Coast mills in the two weeks ended 
Jan. 26 declined in comparison with the preceding period— 
for intercoastal placements had been causing a sharp bulge 
in total volume—but they were 19 percent above the pro- 
duction. While the intercoastal and foreign orders were 
smaller, there was a nice increase in rail business. Recently 
floods have been causing trouble in producing territory. 


Retail orders from rail territory have been held down 
by bad weather, but a large volume of inquiry indicates 
that yard stocks are low and that retailers are planning 
early replenishments, especially as they find that it is be- 
coming more difficult to buy upper grades, with prices 


Statistics, Pages 62-63 — Market Reports, Pages 65-67— Prices, Pages 72-73 


firming. The mills are said to need cutting orders, but 
are now negotiating over some large railroad inquiries. 

Atlantic coast business has been quiet, largely because 
of unusually bad weather in that territory, which has 
greatly cut down consumption and made handling of ship- 
ments difficult. Mill prices have been somewhat soft, but 
will probably stiffen as buyers enter the market, as they 
are expected to do within the next few weeks. The $12 
rate continues to hold, with vessel space plentiful. Cali- 
fornia business is seasonally dull, but it is believed that 
prospects are for a much better volume of buying. 

Offshore business has slowed down, but the mills still 
have good files of unfilled orders. Practically all the busi- 
ness of Northwest mills continues to come from China and 
Japan, British Columbia taking the bulk of British Empire 
business; but its share of this has been reduced by new 
agreements between Great Britain and Soviet Russia. 
South American business is fair. 


Hardwoods Moving in Better Volume to Automobile, 
Furniture, Flooring and Millwork Plants 


Total production of hardwoods has recently been at 
about last year’s level, but bookings have been about a 
third above last year’s, therefore much in excess of the out- 
put. In the South and Northeast, bad weather has greatly 
curtailed operations, though it was expected that an in- 
crease in the quotas would enable the mills to build up 
their stocks. Foreign business has been relatively poor, 
because the prices offered are not attractive to the mills, 
but it is hoped that current negotiations will result in a 
resumption of the movement. Domestic automobile plants 
have been active buyers, because of an advance of their 
production schedules, to an earlier date in the year, and 
improved furniture sales are bringing more factories into 
the market. Most encouraging developments are the re- 
sumption of buying by flooring plants, which has brought 
an advance in prices of rough flooring stock; and a gradual 
increase in sales to the millwork industry, now preparing 
for spring business. 


Northern Pine, Hemlock Bookings Greatly Exceed Cut; 
Eastern Spruce Handicapped by Weather 


Northern pine bookings have been running much heavier 
than at this time last year, while partly because of bad 
weather the mills have been practically closed down, 
though output is normally very small at this season. Farm- 
ers in the Northwest are feeling more prosperous, and to 
supply their needs the country yards have been in the 
market for day-to-day requirements, but have not begun 
to stock up for spring. Niagara area retailers continue to 
hold off during the cold weather. Yard stocks are every- 
where low, however, and as those of mills are being de- 
pleted, more buying may be expected soon. 


Northern hemlock business has recently been running 
about a third less than last year’s, when some CCC orders 
were being booked, but it amounts to nearly double the 
output, which has been only about fifteen percent under 
last year’s level. Production has been increasing a little 
under the influence of improved demand. 


Business in eastern spruce has been greatly curtailed by 
exceptionally bad weather in consuming territory, and pro- 
duction also is under great handicaps. Files of unfilled 
orders have declined, but the mills are taking a firm stand 
on maintenance of quotations, believing that good weather 
will bring a resumption of active business. 
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East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o.b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 
Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Jan. 16-23, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 


West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard /|Drop Siding, Standard 
Lengths Lengths, 1x6 
1x3” rift— 
No. 117 
shenbent 52.56 °5u.celme a et:: 32-87 983.88 
: -» 58. 5.00iINo. 1 ... b Y 
Longleaf... .... %58.00 
ie Assorted patterns 
Shortleaf.. 41.31 41.00/B&better.. 34.30 32.50 
Longleaf.. .... 48.75|No. 1 .... 31.59 31.49 
No. 2 32.00 *32.06 » 
1x3” flat ee <" ee ’ 
— B&better 
B&better.. 35.90 35.56 
No. 1 3... 32.54 33.61 am nee ~— 
No. 2 21.86 22.8714” «..-..- ; 39. 
5 UR AREO 41.68 39.84 
1x4” rift— re 41.95 40.64! 
B&better 1x10” 49.69 47.95 
Shortleaf.. 50.96 53.75)1x5” ..... 44.30 41.17 
a OF casaict 61.16 60.15 
No. 1— k 
Shortleaf.. 40.16 *40.67|°%8/4 thick— 

a cess Gee veeel 4, 6, 8”. 54.44 53.00 
int" fat ae a 
grain- § |[12" «esses 2. i 

BSbetter.. 36.42 34.00;C— 
me 2 eces Se See 
—... os Inch thick— 
“ 0.08 IGI8iGe"..... 35.80 35.00 
Pb ecw wate 35.00 36.25 
ae le... 35.85 37.00 
%x4"— 1x5&10” .. 40.50 38.84 
ae éwWatene 50.59 53.00 
B&better.. 25.50 25.83 
i Bee - 23.50 Plaster Lath 
5 x4”— %x1%”, 4’ 
B&better.. 26.35 26.00/No. 1 .... 3.28 3.25 
No. 1 -- 24.30 23.66|No. 2 2.50 *2.18 




















WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash. Jan. 26.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Clear “a> me 
Pere eS $20.50 $18.50 $16.00 
ihe tin ksi ta 24.50 20.50 18.00 
0 Ey: 25.50 23.50 20.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding %-inch 
DON: tandkabeees eeseseeseeeeneeeenn’ $35.00 
DE ccc en ce ben ee bdle ed oe teneasee el 45.00 
DEE. Keds De edneeaaehanheee beeawairet 57.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 8-18’ 
$28 or S4S 
or Rough 
i vvertenpnad dine’ aneevneenarecnenee $37.00 
DE” -tcavee be oeoaktdeeebaedeeeabwedade 37.00 
ERS tke dacai cn ud ai'ix tach hata al Sate we Oa Ga es 47.00 
Pt Kas ccswaeeenake becea sted kee nKeed 67.00 
te oa he ke ee ae ae 72.00 
Dt coven eghitesdnwnoeevharawenendelha 77.00 
SE Aes nengeeh iss Reh ees one eaene 82.00 
DT. cen ckinnnkRdanwee kee abe 87.00 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-18’ 
SE 6660660060606 0N0 6 ORE6UTE OREO ECSOS $22.00 
Di” stcsngbbistiadcseeak nde te nenaaeae 25.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 


re: oe te tcebacenetavns 63% 

ee ee OD OUOR ccc cwccccivucceees 58% 
Series 7000— 

ED or d's bus maine as ac wa wn 63% 

Re ee EE WOO cc neastccsancnnaas 58% 


Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 





i cee eceaeedanevddscaodtdenteunwede 3 

Da” g2eeecdssnseees hvbein deka nusweneees 37 

DE” tk vehonnsealay bee Khe ease eNeeeeeaen 52 

WEST COAST LOGS 

Seattle, Jan. 26.—Average prices of logs: 
Fir: No. 1, $20-19; No. 2, $15-14; No. 3, 

$10-9; peelers, $24. 

sein Shingle logs, $10-11; lumber logs, 
- ‘. 


Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $10.50-11. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Portiand, Ore., Jan. 30.—Log market quo- 
tations: 

Yellow Fir: No. 1, $16; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $8. 

Red Fir: $11-12. 

Cedar: Shingle logs, 
$17-18; camp run, $8.50 

Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $8@8.50. 

Spruce: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $9-10. 


$10-11; lumber logs, 
@10. 














West East West East West East West Eas 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Sido 
Partition, Standard No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleat 
Lengths Standard Lengths imension Dimension 
%x4&6"— I6? cose OS 1488 2x4” 2x4” 
Pe) gee 16.13 15.86] <* 
Bé&better.. 35.38 36.75 12 & 14’... 18.91 14.48 + Oe 6s nee 20.00 
2 No. 2 Shiplap and BO csecese 20.08 14.44 : a row eee . 21.00 
Rough Finish 10-20 Boards, Std. Leth. | 2x6” x : 
B&better— ; 12 & 14’... 16.53 13.81}12 & 14 18.00 21.25 
Shortl’f— 16’ 17.1 a coe See 
Inch thick— ee a bea ele ae 7.11 14.35 25 
fe er 18.11 15.86 2x8” 2x8” 
eo ee 38.00 34.50}1x10” .. 18.04 16.75|“* 12 & 14’ 1 " 
eer 38.30 36.06/1x12” |__|. 24.48 20.60|12 & 14’ 17.68 13.86)12, ++ 18.50 22.25 
ere 38.80 36.31 ' eee 18.16 14.66|16" ....... 18.25 *20.50 
1x5&10” .. 45.50 43.11 — an 20.50| 2X10” 2x10” 
= #eeces 7.75 54.92 co OE — 19°63 12 & 14’ 17.23 16.88 12 & 14’ “19-00 22.00 
5&6/4 thick— 1x12” ""027.95 26.00116" ....... 17.93 18.22 meine ceees . 23.75 
ee *51.38 51.10 ” 
|5&10” 59:00 5793| Ne. 1 Shortleat oe : 12 & 14’...*19.63 *24.95 
ig ast 70.50 67.25 Dimension 2& 14’... 18.13 18.50/16" 1.2... *20.00 *26.38 
as oe” -daaeléax 18.86 19.33 
‘ 2x4 
° 9. 
ae oo aa 1g" 4":-: 3084 20:48] No. 1 Lomgleat ne a wae 
—_ ‘ ox6" Dimension - 
etter, ” hows 
: 12 &14’... 22.39 16.97|2%4" Longieaf— 
>) er 48.34 *46.75 6’ 93.15 17.53 12 & 14’... 25.00 26.00|3x4 & 4x4” 25.85 *28.00 
1x6&8” ... 48.41 47.00)" “"°°"*° he Me aee 0 we 26.00 *26.00)4x6—8x8”. 24.95 25.29 
1x5&10” .. 50.00 50.00] 2x8” 2x6” pao sal pedi hb 36.00 
12 & 14’... 22.67 19.90|;9 @ 14’... 2350 x10-10x10’*31.00 .... 
No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ |16’ ....... 4s 10004F°"° thee tee S&4x12" .. 41.42 47.00 
ixé* ..... 30.62 33.25] 2x10” 2x8” 12x12” .°41.17 44.00 
SET aeons 31.89 32.28)19° |. 1... 24.21 *24.63/12 & 14’...*25.00 25.00] Shortleat— 
De vskece® 25. . 2 ” a - 
No. 1 Shiplap ana |16’ ....... 25.30 22.81| 2x10 ose eel. tn a 
Boards, 10-20’ eeeeees ov. ° 3&4x10” . 24°32 *9 «Oi 
2x12” 2x12” : tolrae 
1x8” ..... 31.56 32.88 ; —— “ : 5x10-10x10"25.55 =... 
1x5&10” .. 34.30 37.18|12 & 14’... 26.76 25.00 12 & 14’... 33.00 35.00)/3&4x12” .. 31.97... 
}1x12” .... 46.53 46.18116’ .....-. 28.64 28.50/16’ ....... 34.50 ....15x12-12x12"29.00 *28.00 
Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine Following are average sales prices, these 
Association by members during the period being f.o.b. mill figures based on shortleaf 
Jan. . to 15, seetusiye. _Averseee acme weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
both irect an wholesale s ’ : mills duri , : 
Samed on specified items only. Quotations ills during the week ended Jan. 19: 
follow: Flooring 
Ponderosa Pine . . 83-inch 4-inch 
5/4x8 C/ens B&better, edge grain.......... $55.00 $54.00 
SeLects, S2 or 4S— (1x8 & war. &-* ~ ere 37.00 37.00 
C Select RL...... $40.19 $51.88 $52.08 | No. 1 flat grain............222: 34.00 33.50 
D Select RL...... 35.95 47.40 aly ee, SO eee 24.00 25.00 
No.1 No 2 
ON hee cccccccsesesess $27.29 $20.36 Ceiling and Partition 
Se caccnesannadae devetnanee 26.84 20.55 Ceiling, 5/8x4” Bé&better Ree. od $26.00 
. 2 4S— No. 2 No. 3 IB B ceeecievesesenssoes ‘ 
ae 5 ate aad Sc ial aren rissa i $19.71 $18.05 Partition, 3/4x4” B&better............. 36.00 
0 Od a cava veekensiew's 24.49 19.32 Boston partition, 11/16x4” B&better.... 32.00 
No. 4, 4/4 RWRL.....-ccccccceccecces $13.32 Drop Siding, No. 116, 1x6” B&better. ar 
Idaho White Pine = 5&6/4x8” 4 eee 
SELECTS. S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr | No. 117, 1x6” B&better.............+--- 31.00 
CG Select Rls... cccccccccees $43.84 $64.68 
D Select RL... .--ccccccees 39.37 de as Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No.1 No, 2 een NE on eae staal ae baa ane abed 40.00 
iS aReeeeneinec ee: $31.77 $24.40 SN oot, ccc set aban quendehuse Oa $43.00 
Se 045 pnieiiess 60.15 35.08 Co. cnc avandeabounsnnnteaxwen 49.00 
No. 4, 4/4 RWRL.......---+ee eee eees Se inter cunehecieswessaxnnvandsneee 65.00 
Sugar RE” gibi neneeabanbaxecndned nue 56.00 
1x8” ee bo 4 DE Side sear dtneevedcenroennneea beens 75.00 
9 S—& wdr. wdr wdr 
ott. RL seed $64.65 $60.47 $63.10 Casing and Base, B&better 
C Select RL...... 61.57 57.16 ee © ON, Br oon ecenacesieeennpeesoers $48.00 
D Select RL...... 49.00 48.60 43.67 BE GaiaAniews ve Win bua wrent 52.00 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 SE. sipetsKiewrankee eb eeaneres 49.00 
Ue ed aig ete we $36.93 $26.27 $19.89 | Base, osc ilairk ae aanabeate exon 50.00 
OS rrr 36.42 26.01 19.16 
GFE. secesvesewenese 48.44 28.67 20.83 Moldings 
Larch—Douglas Fir Listed at $3 and under............... 52% off 
Dimension No. 1, 2x4".....eeseeeeereees De FP UE OF cap ccvcscvicccenenvecnevesess 48% off 
Dimension No. 1, 2x6&8”.......-.-..++- 18.22 
Boards, No. 3 S2or4S 1x8”. prac re eeees 16.39 Boards and Shiplap 
Flooring, vert. gr. C&btr. 4” RL........ 32.92 ey ee Oe $33.00 
BOT co as 6 ccc nelanien/ eae 47.00 
 "F * eer 22.00 
WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE | snipiap: xs” Now il 12222222202 30.00 
STIR, Sa a Sead ack ern cat ak a eco a 18.00 
[Special telegram to AMerIcan LuMBERMAN] SE Wis cinutip'ed dba ieee 13.00 
Portland, Ore. Jan. 30.—The following are | CM No. 2, 1x6”.........-.eeeeeeeeeeeee 17.00 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: Dimension, 84S 
Finish— Factory stock— r = : 
CS) re $55.00 O° REE ee $22.00 No. 1, 2x 4” 16’ 
BS eicnnwee 36.00 ” Repabeae- 23.00 2x 6” 16’ 
1x5—1l1” .... demande 27.50 2x12” 16 
seKes $42.50@44.50 8/4 ........ 30.00 | No. 2, 2x 4° 16 
BE skineane 31.50 ax 6, 16) 20:00 
Bevel siding— 12/4 34.00 Dn Di cakcanees eaiadeaemnaea we 5 
ie ewe ee, Stee hk 
%x6” Flat gr. 24.00 Lath .......... 4.00 No. 1 Lath 
%x6” Vert. gr. 27.00 Green box ..... 15.00 ie Es Ce Oe dacacccaveveevecssens $3.75 
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NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown AsH— FAS SEL Com Com Com 
BFE scccveves 45.00 38.00 32.00 24.00 18.00 
BOE veevccsae 50.00 43.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
C/E nccccvess 55.00 48.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 waccccees 60.00 53.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
BasswooD— 
BME scnesves 60.00 50.00 37.00 26.00 18.00 
B/4 wcccecee 63.00 53.00 40.00 28.00 20.00 
6/4 wccccces 8.00 58.00 42.00 28.00 20.00 
BE vscccese 75.00 65.00 50.00 30.00 20.00 
10/4 woceeeee 90.00 80.00 65.00 43.00 ..... 
18/4 w.ccccee 95.00 85.00 70.00 48.00 ... 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $65; or on 


grade, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; 5/4, No. 1 and 
petter, $70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
BircH— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Sa 58.00 43.00 37.00 7.00 16.50 
| Eo 63.00 48.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
ES in Getadmcas 68.00 53.00 45.00 35.00 20.00 
7 ar 73.00 63.00 55.00 40.00 20.00 
SE Kivwades 88.00 73.00 70.00 50.00 ..... 
Se Lcdoeees 93.00 78.00 75.00 55.00 ..... 
| ae 138.00 128.00 115.00 aie. santas 
aes 47.75 37.75 25.75 18.75 ..... 
| OS 50.50 40.50 28.50 20.00 ..... 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Sorr EtmM— FAS & Sel Com Com 
By ache een 0.00 28.00 24.00 18.00 
OE Gica ween 40.00 28.00 24.00 20.00 
EE 40.00 28.00 24.00 20.00 
7 eeaeore 45.00 33.00 26.00 20.00 
ann 55.00 38.00 28.00 qabaay 
RE: Siincins Gusta 5.00 48.00 33.00 “i 
4/4 (Narrow) No. 2&Btr.—$30.00. 
No. 1 0. No. 3 
Sorr MaPpLeE— FA Sel Com Com Com 
Se (xneceswe 55.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 17.600 
 iteernns 60.00 45.00 38.00 25.00 18.00 
a tuners 65.00 50.00 43.00 30.00 19.00 
8/4 aicucete 70.06 65.00 48.00 30.00 19.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock ELm— FAS Com Com Com 
SAS 5.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 
ee 70.00 45.00 23.00 18900 
ON iis cn wid ane 75.00 50.00 23.00 19.00 
es 80.00 70.00 28.00 21.00 
eae 90.00 80.00 50.00 ..... 
De wctauess 100.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Harp MapLe— FA Sel Com Com Com 
2 peeess 60.00 45.00 38.00 26.00 14.00 
ee 65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 17.00 
Sere 70.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 
eae 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 
. ae 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 
RD ss. aictw wate 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 ..... 
GE ee 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 
BE apaitiermiaet 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 
et srégnee ss 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 
eee 150.00 135.00 105.00 


WEIGHTS PER THOUSAND ON AIR DRIED Stock 
—Hard maple, oak, rock elm and birch, 4,000; 
soft maple, 3,600; soft elm and ash, 3,200: 
aes , 2,500. Kin Driep Stock, 500 pounds 

For DELIVERED PrRIcEs, use the freight and 
millwork additions shown in Broughton List; 
except, figure maple on birch basis. 

KILN DRYING CHARGES on all woods except 
HT ee Rime a Fut ais, 3: 5/& 

» $6.25; > 25; 4 -25; 12/4, $14.25; 
16/4, $24.25. . . 


MILLWORK CHARGES, Add: 


Birch, Hard Ma- S28 Slor2S 
Pleand Rock Slor2S &R1C &R2C R1C R2C 
on geospess 7 a4 3.25 .00 2.25 
“Ss E : K ‘ 
Soft map or 5 3.00 1.00 2.25 
eects -75 2.00 3.50 1.00 2.25 
Basswood ... 25 1.00 2.50 -50 1.75 


If inspection is after kiln dryi 
cent to the price. gincadinesinacetininiel 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 28.—Prices below rep- 
resent the average of sales, as figured from 
reports of a large number of mills: 





To the Trade— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
> cbt seeeeeeeeeees $2.55 $2.01 $1.67 
Oe Ee 2.69 2.01 1.92 
24” (4 GOR. o6)....05 3.25 2.28 1.79 
a: | Beeaees: 2.82 2.15 1.64 
Dimensions— 
Ss swear 2.98 2.45 
(6"-5/21%"-18) ...:: 3.22 ” 
rd Wholesalers (Less discount)— 
ae Seessccne seerce 35 1.85 1.51 
BN catewnn eds 2.47 1.83 1.24 
24° (4 bdl. sq.)... 2. 2.88 1.76 1.32 
i. | 2.57 1.93 1.34 
Dimensions— 
A ee 2.74 2.24 
(6”-5/21%4"-18) 2.96 


nuixea Cars—Add 15 cents per square where 
Shingles are shipped in mixed cars—except 
when mixed with cedar lumber. 

a Kiln Dried Shipments by Water—For kiln 
Tied shingles shipped by vessel, add 15 
cents a square for 16- and 18-inch; and 20 
cents a square for 24-inch. 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. logical points of 


origin—Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn., 
and Alexandria, La.: 

2x2%” 38x14” %x2” %x1%” 
Clr. qtd. wht...$102.00 $84.00 $70.00 $54.00 
Cir. qtd. red... 86.00 75.00 60.00 54.00 
Sel. qtd. wht... 71.00 64.00 48.00 46.00 
Sel. qtd. red... 65.00 58.00 48.00 46.00 
Cir. pln. wht... 71.00 62.00 55.00 47.00 
Clr. pln. red... 68.00 60.00 48.00 47.00 
Sel. pln. wht... 62.00 50.00 47.00 39.00 
Sel. pln. red... 60.00 50.00 46.00 40.00 
No. 1 com. wht. 47.00 43.00 36.00 34.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 47.00 43.00 35.00 35.00 
No. 2 com...... 26.00 24.00 18.00 18.00 

4%x2” %x1\%” $x2” 

Clr. qtd. wht...$ 80.00 $80.00 90.00 
Clr. qtd. red... 74.00 74.00 80.00 
Sel. qtd. wht... 62.00 60.00 65.00 
Sel. qtd. red... 62.00 60.00 64.00 
Cir. pln. wht... 62.00 61.00 68.00 
Clr. pln. red... 61.00 61.00 63.00 
Sel. pln. wht... 59.00 58.00 57.00 
Sel. pln. red... 58.00 57.00 51.00 oe 
No. 1 com. wht. 45.00 42.00 43.00 - 
No. 1 com red. 45.00 42.00 41.00 one 
No. 2 com...... 23.00 22.00 19.00 ‘ 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
##-inch stock, $8.50; for %-inch, $4; for % 
and };-inch, $5. 

Chieago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
32-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for % and 
fs-inch, $3.50. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f.o.b. floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended Jan. 26: 

First Second Third 
cvs mesineerttgs Oil $67.27 $55.40 $42.88 











NEWS LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 67) 


cently booked at the furniture shows, while 
excessive rainfall has made logging in the 
lowlands impossible A few mills have ample 
logs to carry them for 60 days or longer, but, 
with normal rainfall during this period, log- 
ging in volume will be next to impossible 
until late spring. There is a noticeable in- 
crease in the furniture factory demand for 
sap and black gum in all grades and thick- 
nesses. Flooring plants are buying limited 
quantities of flooring oak where they can 
find bargains, but prices have advanced on 
an average of $2 during the past fifteen days, 
but mills selling only what they are com- 
pelled to sell, because most owners believe 
prices will be much better on white and red 
oak flooring stock, as well as on gum, later 


in the spring. 
Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine.—Present cold weather 
in southern producing regions is going to 
have a great effect on mill operations. And 
in the East and North, in fact all along the 
Atlantic Seaboard, there was a terrific snow 
storm with high winds which disrupted rail- 
road traffic and other transportation and also 
almost stopped demand for lumber. The 
yards have been buying for immediate needs, 
and only a little for the future. Wholesalers 
may have bought heavily- for future ship- 
ment. There had been a very good demand 
for air dried roofers during the first two 
weeks in January, particularly 4- and 6-inch; 
and the 6-inch are now very scarce, while 
10-inch are none too plentiful. The result 
has been an advance in price of all widths. 
There has also been a better demand for all 
grades of flooring, and a better inquiry for 
better grades of edge widths and _ stock 
widths in B&better. Dunnage of all kinds 
is moving better, and is higher than it was 
a month ago. Some inquiries have been re- 
ceived for box bark strips, but few mills 
have any to offer, for most millmen have 
been burning these, as the price did not 
justify picking them and piling them on the 
yard. The box makers are showing more 
interest in edge box, both air dried and kiln 
dried. Good dry stock right now is scarce, 
and, if buying should continue even at a 
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fair pace, further price advances would not 
be surprising. The price on good kiln dried 
edge has advanced recently. Stock box 
dressed, also dressed and resawn, is bringing 
more money. Prices on the upper grades 
have not changed. 


Houston, Tex. 


Southern Pine.—The volume of orders has 
been very satisfactory, although extremely 
cold weather held up business somewhat last 
week. Low grade items and odds and ends 
have moved in large amounts, at price re- 
ductions, and surplus stocks will be very 
materially reduced by the end of the month, 
so that the market will be more stable, and 
Code averages should be_ realized. The 
higher grades are in strong demand, and 
some advances in prices have been noted. 
Most of the mills are reducing their inven- 
tories this month. All grades of flooring are 
scarce, and it is difficult to buy No. 1 dimen- 
sion in any quantity. Large inquiries con- 
tinue to appear. Railroads are getting in 
the market for heavier quantities than here- 
tofore. 


Hardwoods.—Bookings by the hardwood 
manufacturers have increased, and good 
business is expected from the furniture and 
automobile plants following their shows. 
Prices are steady, but show no inclination 
so far to advance, though cold weather and 
rain have very materially reduced hardwood 
production. 


Shingles and Lath.—Sales volume is season- 
ally good, but, because of strong competi- 
tion for it, prices have been weak. Lath are 
becoming scarcer, and the few mills now 
making them should be able to increase 
prices shortly. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine—There has been an ever- 
increasing volume of demand, and retailers 
find it hard to secure some items at any 
price. The Government, directly or through 
PWA loans, originates the bulk of the or- 
ders, but many industrial consumers, as well 
as home owners, are also buying. Lower 
grades had been sluggish and weak, but 
buyers are now including 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
of these in car orders. Many items of No. 2 
common are selling. Car decking and other 
car stocks show signs of getting into the 
active list. Small timbers remain slow, at 
about $3 above Code level. Prices are 
strengthening. No. 3 common items have 
been advanced. No. 3 flooring, 1x4-inch, is 
$10: No. 3 S2S&CM 1x6-inch is $11, and No. 3 
drop siding is $10. No. 2 strip flooring, 1x3- 
and ix4-inch is $17, No. 2 and droppings 
grade, $21; No. 1 common 1x3- and 4-inch, 
$31, and B&better $37. In kiln dried finish, 
1x6-inch and wider, No. 2 is $22.50; No. 1 and 
C, $35; B&better $37, rough or surfaced. Di- 
mension prices remain firm; while longleaf 
is about $1.50 higher than shortleaf, sales 
are about equal over the State. Low grades 
are still in surplus, but current demand takes 
care of the output of uppers. Owing to in- 
creased January production allotments, most 
mills are prepared to build up their stocks, 
but rains have prevented their getting oper- 
ations under way, and actual output is much 
below normal. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine.—Production has been badly 
handicapped by adverse weather. Retail 
vards are not anticipating future wants to 
any great extent, but demand shows an up- 
turn, partly as a result of business done at 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Convention, 
recently held here. Stocks at retail yards 
still are low. Prices are strong at Code 
levels. Advances are being asked for some 
items in short supply. 


Northern White Cedar.—Inquiries have’ in- 
creased measurably, and some sales already 
are being made in their wake, although 
weather is at its worst for any repair and 
new building operations in this immediate 
vicinity. Although a few small poles are 
moving there is little demand for any size 
at present. 


Millwork.—With an advance in glazed sash 
prices of 5 percent, dealers report a rather 
substantial gain in orders. It is expected 
that readjustments in prices will be made 
soon covering the entire line. Dealers are 
confident that prospects for remodeling and 
repairing are better than for some time. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








JOHN K. STACK, JR., secretary Stack Lum- 
ber Co., Escanaba, Mich., and auditor-gen- 
eral of Michigan, died at a Lansing hospital 
Jan. 18 after less than a week’s illness of 
pneumonia, following several weeks’ ailing 
with asthma and bronchitis. On Feb. 13 he 
would have been 51. His was an eventful 
and useful life. At the University of Notre 
Dame he failed in his attempt to be a great 
baseball pitcher like his brother R. B. Stack, 
but gained fame on the boxing team and con- 
sidered a professional boxing career. He 
went instead to the Washington and Oregon 
woods, however, and for a number of years 
was a timber cruiser until 1912, when he 
married and returned to Escanaba with his 
bride. He entered his father’s lumber com- 
pany and eventually became its secretary. He 
also accepted local political posts and in 
1928 campaigned actively for the Democratic 
party with local success. By one of those 
“accidents” with which political history is 
replete he fell heir to the Democratic nomi- 
nation for State auditor-general in 1932, and 
was elected. In office he was a picturesque 
character, and battled so whole-heartedly for 
protection of the public funds that although 
most politicians at times became his enemies 
he acquired a large following of citizens, and 
in 1934 he was re-elected, though his party 
lost out on most other fronts. His poor 
health, however, permitted him to spend only 
one day of his new term at the office, and 
shortly afterward he contracted his fatal 
pneumonia. He was survived by his wife, but 
she too died, a week later almost to the hour, 
and they are survived by seven children, who 
were the pride and joy of their lives. Also 
surviving Mr. Stack are his brothers, Henry 
M. and R. B. Stack, of Escanaba, and five 
sisters. 


JOHN E. CHAPMAN, 49, treasurer Chapman 
Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y., died at his home 
suddenly Jan. 24 at about the same time 
when his 80-year-old father, Robert B. Chap- 
man, was being signally honored at the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion convention at New York by being called 
to the platform as the outstanding “old 
timer” attending the convention, responding 
with a brief but forceful address. The younger 
man had suffered an attack of neuritis at 
Christmas time, but had so far recovered that 
on Jan. 19 he was able to act as host to a 
large group of political and business friends 
assembled at the lumber company’s offices, 
and a few days later his health was such that 
his wife, confident of his recovery, accom- 
panied his father to the convention. Thurs- 
day he went to his office as usual, but be- 
cause of an attack of dizziness he went home 
at noon, and in the presence of only his 
15-year-old son John, he lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness and soon passed away. He was 
the driving force in this, which is one of the 
oldest lumber concerns in the Syracuse area 
(having been started by his great-grand- 
father as a boat-building company), and was 
an outstanding leader in the civic, commer- 
cial and social life of that city. He was a 
director of the chamber of commerce, was 
prominent in politics, and in 1933 was Demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor, besides managing 
the affairs of the lumber and planing mill 
firm. Surviving, besides his parents and his 
widow, are two sons, John and Robert, the 
later a Princeton student, and a cousin, 
Howard Chapman, who is active in the lum- 
ber enterprise. 


JAMES KIRKPATRICK FARRAR, 63, 
president Farrar Lumber Co., Dalton, Ga., 
and manager of the company’s mill at Bain- 
bridge, died Jan. 11 of a sudden heart at- 
tack while visiting his brother, Floyd E. 
Farrar, at Dalton. His father, the late W. 
B. Farrar, founded the business in 1871, 
when he started sawing in the Alabama 
woods the bridge timbers for the A. G, S. 
Railroad, Later the operation was trans- 
ferred to Georgia and the company’s mill at 
Dalton was built in 1881. On his father’s 
death in 1893 James K. Farrar succeeded him 
as president of the company, and in 1908 he 
moved to Bainbridge, to be in charge of the 
mill there, and also to be active in building 
up the community. He is survived by his 
widow and two daughters, and by three 
brothers, Henry B. Farrar, vice president of 
the firm, Floyd F. Farrar, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Rev. E. B. Farrar, of West Block- 
ton, Ala. 


CLAUDE HORTMAN, 59, former president 
of the Hortman-Salmen Lumber Co., New 
Orleans, and for years one of the South’s 
outstanding lumber retailers, died suddenly 
Jan, 18 of a heart attack at his home in West 
Lake, a suburb of Lake Charles, La. The 
early part of his career was spent in the 
packing business, first in Lake Charles, then 
in Oklahoma, and then in New Orleans. 
Twenty-two years ago he entered the retail 


lumber and building material field, and real 
estate development, in a big way, and during 
the years he consolidated a number of yards 
and planing mills into the Hortman-Salmen 
company. He was its manager until ill health 
forced his retirement in 1932, and he returned 
to West Lake to engage in subdivision real 
estate as his health permitted. Surviving 
are his widow, one daughter and two grand- 
aonm. and his mother, two brothers and four 
sisters. 


CHARLES CRAMER, 66, head of the 
Gunzleman & Cramer Lumber Co., Somer- 
ville, N. J., died at his home Jan. 5 after a 
ten days’ illness, of pneumonia. All his life 
he had worked with wood, having started in 
a wheelwright’s shop at Flemington and 
later learning the carpenter’s trade at Bound 
Brook. Establishing his own carpenter shop 
in Somerville he later associated with the 
late Frederick Gunzleman in founding a re- 
tail lumber and millwork business. Fifteen 
years ago the firm acquired the extensive 
lumber and supply business of Amzie Hoff- 
man and consolidated the yards in one plant; 
Mr. Cramer had been head of the firm since 
his partner’s death eight years ago. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, a son Charles F. Cramer, 
. Eneeane, grandson, two brothers and one 
sister. 


FRANK LAWRENCE CROSBY, 73, father 
of Lloyd R. Crosby, widely known Pacific 
Northwest logging engineer and logging 
operator, died Jan. 15 after a brief illness in 
a Tacoma hospital, of pneumonia. He was 
born in a suburb of Olympia, Wash., and 
was one of Washington’s best known 
pioneers. Besides his widow and his son, 
who is now a resident of Portland, he is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Mrs. Harold D. Dowling, 
wife of a former Tacoma correspondent for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who now lives in 
Forest Grove, Ore. A _ brother, Harry L. 
Crosby of Hollywood, Cal., father of Bing 
Crosby, the screen and radio star, also sur- 
vives. 

WALTER FULLER RICE, 64, president 
and treasurer of the Rice & Lockwood Lum- 
ber Co., Springfield, Mass., died Jan. 16 at 
his home. After his schooling he entered 
the office of the wholesale lumber company 
which his older brother, the late Frank C. 
Rice, had founded, and his ability and energy 
were such that eventually he became treas- 
urer, a position which he filled many years. 
Then six years ago he became president 
when his brother withdrew from the busi- 
ness and the latter’s major interest was ac- 
quired by Walter F. Rice, LeGrand J. Har- 
mon and Robert C. Pepper. Mr. Rice is sur- 
vived by his widow and one daughter. 


V. C. LANGLEY, one of the organizers of 
the Wausau-Southern Lumber Co. and the 
Marathon Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., who 
served both firms as logging superintendent 
many years, died Jan. 20 at his home in 
Biloxi. For fifteen years he was associated 
with the old firm of Langley & Alderson at 
Merrill, Wis., supervising its road-building 
and woods operations, until thirty years ago 


when he joined others of the “Wausau 
Group” in seeking lumber fortunes in the 
South. He was an outstanding authority on 


logging problems, and was twice president 
of the Southern Logging Congress. 


CHARLES E. HUNT, 59, president Hunt, 
Washington & Hunt (Inc.), Nashville, Tenn., 
suffered a sudden heart attack at his offices 
Jan. 10 and early the next morning died at 
a local hospital. He had been seriously ill 
a year ago but it was thought he had re- 
covered, and his death was a great shock 
to his many friends in the trade and the 
community. He had been actively connected 
with hardwood manufacturing and whole- 
saling throughout his career. Surviving are 
his widow; two sons, John F. and Charles 
E. Hunt, Jr.; a sister; and two brothers, Sam 
of Nashville and J. B. Hunt of Sewanee. 


THEODORE A. BRENNER, 58, general 
manager Antigo Building Supply Co., Antigo, 
Wis., died of a heart attack recently as he 
was taking his son to school. His car became 
stalled in the snow and his work in shovel- 
ing it out evidently was too much for him, 
for as he was starting the car again he 
suffered a heart attack. His widow and five 
children survive. 


GEORGE T. ZIPP, 71, head of the George 
T. Zipp Lumber Co., Petoskey, Mich., died 
at his home Jan. 22 after a short illness. 
He entered the lumber industry as a mill 
worker at Mancelona. In 1896 he estab- 
lished a retail lumber business in Petoskey, 
and in 1896 he moved to Grand Rapids where 
he and his brothers established a lumber 
firm. Six years later he returned to Petoskey, 
bought an interest in the Hendricks Lumber 
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Co., and subsequently acquired th 
business which he and his three sons 
operated since. A sister also survives, 7 


NORMAN ROOS, 62, president Roos- 
Lumber Corporation, La Porte, Ind., died yt 
11 at his home in South Bend, of a heart at: 
tack. He had been connected with the Ia 
Porte sawmill since 1918, when.he starteg 
work for the then Fullerton-Powell (y 
Eight years later he and Charles G. Powell 
formed the Powell-Roos Co., and in 1930 
after Mr. Powell’s death, Mr. Roos and Ri. 
ward Howes formed the present corporation 
Surviving are Mrs. Roos, his mother ang 
three sisters. 


ROBERT ALLEN, who formerly was asggo. 
ciated with the Dailey & Allen Lumber (Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died Jan. 14 at his home jp 
Hollywood, Calif., after a short illness, For 
years he was well known in the trade in the 
Pennsylvania city and in 1924 was President 
of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Deal. 
ers’ Association. In 1926 he sold his interest 
to Fred C. Dailey and S. Clyde Scott and 
moved to California. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 66, president Thomp- 
son & Heyland Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto 
Ont., died Jan. 15. He was widely known and 
active in the trade, and was vice president 
of the Canadian Pulpwood Association; he 
also was president of Toronto Investments 
(Ltd.) and had other business affiliations, 
Prominent also politically and socially, he 
served three terms in Parliament. His 
widow and a daughter survive. 


ALFRED J. MILLER, 58, proprietor of a 
retail lumber yard in Carteret, N. J., died 
suddenly Jan. 19 of a heart attack at Wil- 
mington, Del., while he and his wife were 
on a motor trip to Florida. He had just 
driven his car off the Delaware River ferry 
and was entering Wilmington when stricken, 
Besides his widow his only survivor is a 
daughter, Mrs. Georgiana Riley, of Hights- 


town, whom he had visited earlier that 
morning. PS ial 

FRANK R. McKELVEY, 51, secretary- 
treasurer Potomac Lumber Co., Hollidays- 


burg, Pa., ended his life with a pistol Jan. 8. 
Members of his family said that he had suf- 
fered poor health for some time, and could 
offer this as the only possible reason for his 
act. His widow and two daughters survive. 


WILLIAM A. NUSSMEIER, 62, a founder of 
the Evansville. Planing Mill Co. (since 1926 
the A-1 Building Material Co.), died at his 
home Jan. 25 after an extended period of ill 
health. His widow, one daughter, four 
brothers, two sisters and several grand- 
children survive. 


DOUGLAS J. AUCOTT, 34, vice president 
Owensboro Planing Mill Co., Owensboro, Ky., 
ended his own life with a pistol bullet Jan. 
16, evidently because of despondency due to 
ill health. He was active in church work 
and was well liked in his community. His 
widow and a young daughter survive. 


W. J. WILDER, 65, for many years pro- 
prietor of a retail lumber yard and sash, 
door and box factory at Pulaski, N. Y., died 
at his home Jan. 26, of a stroke. He was a 
pioneer in the lumber business in northern 
New York and had many friends in the trade. 





Increased Truck Rates on 
Logs in Effect 


Otympia, WasH., Jan. 26—The State de- 
partment of public works here handed down an 
order yesterday approving increased minimum 
“for hire” carrier rates on logs. The depart- 
ment found that the original rate of $1 per 1,000 
feet for the first mile, plus 8 cents for each 
additional mile, which applied to all highways 
regardless of character, was below actual oper- 
ating costs of the truckers. ¢ 

In the new schedule, the department classi- 
fies highways into four groups, and fixes a new 
rate for each class. The base rate of $1 pert 
thousand for the first mile is continued. High- 
way classifications and the rate per thousand 
feet for each additional mile are: 

Class “A,” paved or macadamized, not ex- 
ceeding grades of 6 percent, 8 cents per thou- 
sand for each additional mile. 

Class “B,” graveled, not exceeding grades of 
6 percent, 9 cents. 7 

Class “C,” graveled or good plank, exceeding 
grades of 6 percent but not exceeding 12 per- 
cent, 12 cents. ? 

Class “D,” dirt or cross plank or roads with 
grades exceeding 12 percent, 15 cents. 

The board ruled that rates for eastern Wash- 
ington should be 25 percent higher than those 
for the western part of the State. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Floral—Samuel Laymon succeeded 
by Lester Laymon. 

CALIFORNIA. La Mesa—wWalters Bros. suc- 
ceeded by Walters Planing Mill; Thomas Walters, 
proprietor. 

GEORGIA. Monroe—W. H. Nunnally Co. suc- 
ceeded by Nunnally Lumber Co.; R. Nunnally, 
proprietor. 

INDIANA. Campbellsburg—Hayes & Dodds suc- 
ceeded by Fred Dodds Hardware Co. 


KANSAS. Cummings—Nye Lumber Co. closing 
out and will quit business. 

Topeka—W. I. Miller Lumber Co. has gone out 
of business. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Anderson Manufactur- 
ing Co. succeeded by Anderson Woodworking Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Athol—Webber Lumber Co. 
stock of merchandise purchased by W. W. Wood- 
ward Lumber Co. 


MINNESOTA. Austin—Max Proctor and G. A. 
Fett have leased the millwork plant of George 
Clifford and will operate under name of Austin 
Millwork Co. 

MISSOURI. Maysville—George F. Brown & Son 
name changed to J. L. Brown Lumber Co. 

Mound City—Cowley-Lanter Lumber Co. pur- 
chased by Cecil and Herbert Richardson, who will 
operate it as the Richardson Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Mosson Bros. (Inc.) 
succeeded by Herman Mosson Lumber Corporation, 
560 Flushing Ave. 

Brooklyn—Lester J. Smith succeeded by Smith- 
Wellman Lumber Corporation, Porter Ave. and 
Division Place. 


OHIO. Rarden—Carter & Liston succeeded by 
W. A. Carter. 

Washington Court House—Coffman Manufactur- 
ing Co. taken over by reorganized company called 
Coffman Stair Co., capitalized at $25,000. H. G. 
Coffman is president; Mrs. H. G. Coffman, vice 
president; and L. C. Coffman, secretary-treasurer 
and general manager. 


OKLAHOMA. Eldorado—W. P. Seawell Lumber 
Yard purchased by Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co.., 
who will consolidate the stock and close down the 
Seawell yard. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Chambersburg — Daniel BB. 
Minnick sold to Charles H. Minnick. 


TEXAS. Byers—Ligon Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Cc. D. Shamburger Lumber Co.; R. L. Ligon, sole 
owner of Ligon Lumber Co., is retiring after 30 
years in lumber business. 


WASHINGTON. Dishman—Helseth & Nicholson 
succeeded by Dishman Lumber & Fuel Co.; Oscar 
Field and Lawrence Nicholson, proprietors. 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Dominion Mills, located at Boundary Road on the 
North Arm of the Fraser River, have been pur- 
chased by Canadian White Pine Co. and will re- 
sume operations in about three months. The plant 
was closed more than three years ago. 

Vancouver—H. M. & A. Logging Co. Limited, 
whose registered offices are at 620 West Hastings 
St., are making application to the provincial regis- 
trar for approval of change of name to Granite 
Bay Logging Co. Limited. 


. 
Incorporations 
FLORIDA. Daytona Beach—American Building 
Supplies (Inc.); R. E. Baker and W. R. Wallace, 
incorporators. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—G. Person & Sons, 841 East 


79th St.; building construction and millwork manu- 
facturing. Incorporators: Clara, Victor E., Ernest 
II and E. Bernard Person. 


INDIANA. Whiting—Ben Kaiser & Sons, 1526 
Roberts Ave.; to deal in ice, coal and lumber. 
Incorporators: Benjamin G., Benjamin M. and 
Arthur Kaiser. 


MARYLAND. Aberdeen—Viele & Co.: to deal in 
lumber, building materials etc. Incorporators: 
Gay, Gilbert, William M. Grant and Roger M. 
silbert. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Warren-Wells Co., 1317 
Griswold Building; $15,000. Will manufacture fur- 
niture, 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis — Tozer - Alexander 


Lumber Co., 29 8th Ave. E 


NEW JERSEY. Bloomfield—Standard Coal & 
Lumber Co. of Bloomfield. Care of Philip H. Ser- 
linsky, Hamburg Turnpike, Bloomfield. 

Elizabeth—George W. Rottmann (Inc.); $100,000; 
building supplies. Care of George W. Rottmann, 
107 South St. 

Newark—Perry & Ruck 
terials. Care of J. 
lace. 

Newark—P. C. Wood (Inc.); $100,000; lumber, 
building materials. Care of John O. Muller, Ray- 
mond Commerce Building. 

NEW YORK. Ardsley—West-County 
Corporation. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Louisburg—Hobbs-Ford 
Stave Co.; $20,000. To engage in cutting, manu- 
facture and sale of lumber. Incorporators: E. C. 
Bulluck of Louisburg, and M. Blauterbach, M. R. 
Howard and C. W. Slagle, Jr., all of Baltimore, 


(Inc.); building ma- 
Franklin Perry, 261 Fabyan 


Lumber 


in wood, lumber and other materials. Incorpora- 


tors: K. §. Mitchell, Ruby Mitchell, and Annie 
Spruill 


Charlotte—Shaw Furniture Co, being incorporated 





to manufacture medium and fine quality furniture. 
Harry P. Shaw will be president and manager, and 
R. D. Hewitt, of Hickory, N. C., will be in charge 
of production. 


OREGON. Portland —Campbell-Moore Lumber 
Co., Terminal Sales Building; wholesale. 
Portland—Ross Door & Lumber Co.; $1,000. 


George A. Ross, 4312 Hazelfern Place, N. E., an 
incorporator. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Progressive Lum- 
ber Co.; care of Edward Grossman, 30 Donelson St. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Cheraw—Maynard Lumber 
Corporation; $10,000. J. W. Maynard interested. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Memphis Veneer (Inc.), 
83 Waterworks. Incorporators: J. Ross Holcomb, 
Sr.; J. C. Nichols, and J. Ross Holcomb, Jr., Chi- 
cago lumbermen. 


TEXAS. Beaumont—Boykin Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co.; $6,000. J. H. Holleman, 405 Eliza- 
beth, an incorporator. 

San Antonio—George M. Holmes & Co.; $20,000; 
building materials, 


VIRGINIA. Richmond—Spencer Casket Co.; 
$10,000. Mahlon L. Burton, 3412 Monument Ave., 
interested. 


WASHINGTON. Ellisport—Vashon Lumber Co.; 
$2,500 Incorporators: Glenn F. Rupert; William 
Graham, and Frank E. Hayward, 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Erie Timber Co. (Limited), 922-25 Rogers Building, 
470 Granville St.; $25,000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Glendale—Western Materials Co., 
4409 San Fernando Road: wholesale building ma- 
terials. Gilbert J. Reno interested. 

Los Angeles—Los Angeles Woodworking & Manu- 
facturing Co., 3901 Whiteside Ave. Under man- 
agement of Max Mishkin. 

Los Angeles—Western Table Manufacturing Co., 
1340 W. Slauson Ave.; under management of Lee 
H. Martin. 


ILLINOIS. Chester—Yourtee-Roberts Sand Co. 
opening lumber yard here. 

IOWA. Audubon—Lindholm Lumber Co. opened 
ty Holger Lindholm. 

KANSAS. Russell—A. C. Houston Lumber Co. 
opening yard here. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Madera—S. Green and_ others 
plan establishment of a lumber mill on the Madera- 
Yosemite Road, to cost about $40,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Quincy—L. Grossman & Sons 
(Inc.), 130 Granite St., will rebuild recently burned 
lumber yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Utica—Allen Cooperage Co. will 
erect plant here, at a cost of about $30,000. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Shepard & Morse Lum- 
ber Co., 518 Hamilton Ave., plans erection of lum- 
ber storage and handling, at Erie breakwater, to 
cost $28,000, with equipment. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Andrews—Kentucky Barrel 
& Stave Co., of Louisville, Ky., plan opening a 
stave factory here. 

Taylorville—A. B. C. Lumber Co. plans to add 
to its equipment a steam dry kiln and a double 
end trim saw and a surfacer. 


TENNESSEE. Sneedville—Whitcomb & Ballou, 
mill owners and timbermen of Morristown, plan 
erection of mill here, following purchase of an 
estimated 1,000,000 feet of standing timber. 

Waverly—T. J. Moss Tie Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
is building a sawmill here, which will be leased 
to Bell Bros. 

TEXAS. Manning—Carter-Kelly Lumber Co. 
plans rebuilding recently burned sawmill. 


VIRGINIA. Big Laurel—Whitcomb & Ballou, 
who operate a sawmill at Morristown, Tenn., will 
install a sawmill here. 

Winchester—P. W. Plumly Lumber Corporation, 
of Barnesville, Ohio, plans erection of hardwood 
sawmill here, to cost $30,000. 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Mayo—Mayo 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) plans erection of a modern 
plant to replace the mill recently destroyed by 
fire. Fire loss was approximately $150,000, with 
about $50,000 insurance. The company is consider- 
ing both the burned over site and an entirely new 
one as the location for the new plant, timber hold- 
ings being a factor in reaching a decision. It is 
not expected any machinery wil be salvaged from 
the fire, with the possible exception of the boilers. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—C. M. Gooch Lumber 
Co. remanufacturing shed, containing some _ val- 
uable machinery, and a considerable quantity of 
lumber were destroyed by fire, with loss estimated 
at $15,000. 

IOWA. Carson—Fullerton Lumber Co. hardware 
store and lumber yard destroyed by fire; coal shed 
saved, Plan to rebuild. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Shrader Bros. Unglaub 
Co., 1003 W. Jefferson St., destroyed by fire. Re- 
sumed business in temporary quarters. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Crescent City Sash, 
Door & Blind Manufacturing Co., 1200 Montegut 
St., destroyed by fire. Loss of plant was placed at 
$30,000 and its contents at $10,000. 

MAINE. South Berwick—Raymond E. Knight 
sawmill destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at 
about $20,000. 

















How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
' In Classified Department 





ty GI nekccreecccdccsancses .».-30 cents a line 

' Two consecutive issues..... .....55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
| Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues..... ..$5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 


No display except the heading is 


Heading 


permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














WANTED 


Salesmen 


WANTED: COMMISSION SALESMAN 


To sell Ponderosa and Idaho White Pine in terri- 

tories where we are not now represented. Give 

references, experience, and territory covered. 
Address ‘‘H. 80," care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 


Calling on Retail Yards in Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre sections. Must live in territory. 
Address “J. 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSION REPRESENTATIVE 


A large West Coast mixed car shipper would like 
to get in touch with a competent wholesale or 
commission representative covering Wisconsin and 
Northern Illinois. Please give particulars regard- 
ing self. 

Address “J. 58,"" care American Lumberman. 


ESTABLISHED YELLOW PINE WHOLESALER 


Desires salesman for Central and Northern In- 
diana territory; also one for Central and Southern 
Ohio. Salary or division of profit arrangement 
with right man. State age and experience. 
Address “J. 50,” care American Lumberman. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR A LUMBERMAN 


If you are yous and ambitious and not afraid of 
work, we can offer you an opportunity to manage 
a small Chicago yard. Salary and percentage of 
profits. Give full details about yourself and your 
experience in your letter. 

Address “J. 59,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MANUFACTURER REQUIRES SALESMAN 


To contact hardware and sash-door jobbers, plan- 
ing mills, lumber yards in established territory of 
ten eastern states. Must have practical knowledge 
manufacture and distribution of frames. Salary, 
expenses, car furnished. 

Address “J. 61,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: COMMISSION REPRESENTATIVES 

Cc. D. Johnson Lumber Company wants reliable 
wholesale and commission representatives in terri- 
tories not now covered. Write 330 American Bank 
on Portland, Oregon. See advertisement on 
page 9%. 




















Employees 


WANTED 
By millwork concern in Texas, one estimator and 
one detailer. Submit age, married etc. 
Address “J. 57,’ care American Lumberman. 
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Employees 








WANTED—RETAIL MANAGER 


Large city northern Indiana. Must be at present 
employed. Must have executive ability and be 
fully experienced in all departments of Retail 
Lumber and Building Supply Business. Answer in 
own handwriting, giving full details of past ex- 
perience, names of former employers and ref- 
erences. With or without investment. This is a 
real opportunity for a young man of ability 
Address “‘J. 52," care American Lumberman. 





COMPETENT PLAN ESTIMATOR 
Able to take off, price and detail. Attractive propo- 
sition with large Mid-West organization. 
Address “J. 46," care American Lumberman. 





EXECUTIVES—IF YOU CAN QUALIFY FOR 


Positions earning $3,600 or more, our personal and 
confidential service quickly locates suitable open- 








ings. NATIONAL EXECUTIVES ASS’N., 123 
Simons Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 
—~ 


WTD. POSITION—GEN’L SUPT.—YARD FOREMAN 


Also Al hardwood and hemlock inspector; 21 yrs.’ 

exp.; married; 37 years of age; Al ref. M. A. 

a 320 Wolcott Ave., Iron Mountain, 
ch. 





SAWMILL BOOKKEEPER AND ACCOUNTANT 

Age 35. 9 yrs. exp. large mills. A No. 1 ref. Good 

health, well educated, now studying for C. P. A. 

ar toe Desire change. State salary. Address 
. 88," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED YARD MANAGEMENT 
Town 6000-15000 pop. Ind. Ill. Ohio. Able, am- 
bitious, fully qualified, age 34, married, A-1 refer- 


ences. 
“H. 63,” 


Address care American Lumberman. 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





POSITION WANTED 
Varied experience—executive ability—legal educa- 
tion—knowledge Business Management—lately em- 
ployed in connection administration Retail Lumber 


Code. Age 40. Will go anywhere but West Coast 
preferred. 
Address “J. 28,"° American Lumberman 





SPECIAL MILLWORK 


And wholesale sash and door man with thoreugh 
lumber and building material experience. Age 37. 
Now employed. Capable detailer, supt. estimator, 
exceptional sales ability, result getting manager. 
Address “J. 39." care American Lumberman. 





COST ACCOUNTANT—ESTIMATOR 


Expert C. B. A. Millwork Estimator. Well grounded 
ones Seecunenas, Ten years’ experience in mill- 
work. 


Address “J. 31," care American Lumberman. 


AN EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER 
Selling high grade specialty stock would like to 
make a change where his children can attend a 
good school. I am looking for an opportunity 
where ambition, enthusiasm, initiative and hard 
work will show results. I have a clean record and 
can furnish first class references. 

Address “J. 45,” care American Lumberman. 








POSITION & INTEREST IN RETAIL YARD 


Desires connection with retail building material 
yard where can buy interest. $2000.00 cash avail- 
able now. Prefer privilege of increasing interest. 
Now employed as mahager. Age 29, married, good 
health, clean record, and can give any number of 
A-1 referenees (including all former employers) as 


to honesty, integrity. energy, ability, etc. Prefer 
management but would consider other desirable 
connection. 

Address “J. 42," care American Lumberman. 





MALE STENOGRAPHER—BOOKKEEPER— 
Age 33, experienced in retail lumber and building 
materials. Cost Book A student. Hard worker. 

Address “J. 29," eare American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the popet that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 








Employment 


SUCCESSFUL RET. MGR., 2% YRS. EXP. 


With two concerns in both country and city yards 
handling large volume of business, in ordinary yd. 





stock, timbers, poles, piling, builders hdwe., and 
coal; exceptional record as to credits and collec- 
tions; buying exp.; age 43, married, good health, 
active; can furnish reference and bond, available 


on short notice. 
Address “J. 33," care American Lumberman. 





DETAILER—BILLER—GOOD DRAFTSMAN— 


Advanced education; ogpestenasd spec. millwork, 
cabinet work, Cost Book A. grad 
Address “J. 36," care American ‘Lumberman. 





WANTED—POSITION AS ASST. MGR. 
Married, age 36, 5 years yd. megr., 3 ready cut. 10 
years experience design drafting, building super- 
vision, bookkeeper, sales desk. 

Address “J. 40," care American Lumberman. 





SUCCESSFUL RETAIL MANAGER 
Age 39, married, desires position in good sized yard 


or on salary and comm. Comm. to buy interest in 
yard. Best ref. 
Address “J. 41," care American Lumberman. 





LUMBERMAN OF EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 


Desires immediate connection, wholesale or mill. 
Willing go any place; accept anything. Experience: 
accountant, salesmanager, executive, etc.; excellent 
references. 


Address “J. 55,’’ care American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED—BY MAN 
Experienced as designer, draftsman, detailer, biller, 
salesman, estimator and lumberman. Excellent 
references. Would accept a position in any of 
above lines. 

Address “J. 49,’ care American Lumberman. 


Timber and Timber Lands 








TIMBER 


If you are interested in western timber, located in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho or California, either as 
the owner of a large or small tract, and would like 
to have a report from a practical lumber manufac- 
turer of the possibilities of your holdings, you can 
secure such a report at a very moderate cost. 
Write, giving location and particulars, with num- 
ber of acres. I have just turned a dead investment 
in timber into a paying one, and the owners are 
greatly pleased. 


Address “J. 34," care American Lumberman. 





Used Machinery 


WANTED 
Second hand end matching machine in Al condi- 





tion, Yates, American or Woods, compact type 
similar to Fay & Egan No. 248 Universal End 
Matcher. 


Address “J. 53," care American Lumberman. 


FIFTY PAIRS MOORE DRY KILN TRUCKS 
Prefer 4’, 8” diameter wheels. 
Address “J. 54," care American Lumberman. 


IN THE MARKET FOR PLANER AND MATCHER 


To be medium size, modern one in A-1 condition, 
with full particulars and pric oe 
nn. 


WARFIELD LUMBER CO. “Bemidji, 
CASH FOR OLD LOG BAND SAWS AND GANGS 
$30 to $40 per ton, delivered. 
MINER HOE WORKS, Meridian, Miss. 














Lumber and Dimension 


WANTED 
GLUED UP _ DIMENSION stock in Birch, preferred, 
and LINOLEUM covered table tops. 
Address “J. 51,’’ care American Lumberman., 








Miscellaneous 


CASH WAITING FOR DISTRESSED 


Or bankrupt merchandise. Wanted windows, 
frames, doors, garage doors, shingles, all kinds 
building materials. No amount too large or small, 

Address “H. 93,” care American Lumberman, 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gles, new or second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber lands, 
or anything used in the lumber industry, you can 
get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
‘“‘Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBER. 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Il. 











FOR SALE 
Retail Lumber Yards 


FOR SALE—2 GOOD COUNTRY LUMBER YARDS 


Population one thousand and two thousand. Cen- 
tral Illinois. 
Address ‘‘H. 100," care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—WASHINGTON RETAIL LUMBER 
And Hardware Yard. Established 18 yrs in the 

















famous Yakima Valley. Handling Lumber, Fuel, 
Hardware, 
Address “J. 37," care American Lumberman. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when vou want to sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





Business Opportunities 


TRUSTEES SALE 
At Ray ‘Pn “Bands County, W. Va., Feb. 26th, 





1935, 1 Band mill, town site, two 70-ton 
Shays, 27 cars, Dae shovel, 400 tons relaying 
steel, iron bridg 


CLIFFORD A. ‘GRoss, Trustee, Forest Lumber Co., 
Elkins, W. Va 





FOR SALE—WOODWORKING SHOP 


we equipped and well located. 
M. LEPLA, Palatka, Fla. 


FOR SALE 
500,000 ft. of sawn lumber mostly oak, five miles 
of steel rail, a complete sawmill outfit and 8,000,000 
feet of standing timber. 
Address: S. H. HAGEMAN, Gauley Bridge, W. V4. 











Lumber and Dimension 
Pencircssesincnlin inn nities 


AT SAWMILL NEAR CHICAGO 
2x4, 2x6 and 1x6 rough hardwood 
Oak Timbers 4x4 to 12x12 
Oak Piling 20 to 45 ft. 

Address “J. 60” care American Lumberman. 








FOR SALE—QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
100,000 feet 1%” thick 3” to 10” wide, 11”, 13”, 
16”, 18” to 22” long. Some stock 1%” and 1%”. 

50,000 pieces 14%”x1\%” to +4 wide, 22” long. 
Air dried, straight grain, rou 
BOSTON HEADING MILL. , Ky. 





WTD.—SCANDINAVIAN ROUND LOG GANG SAW 


With feeding carriages; second hand. 
Address “J. 30,"" care American Lumberman. 





ON CYPRESS, YELLOW PINE & HARDWOODS 


Let me quote your requirements. WM. A. HAM- 
ILTON, 2218 Myra St., Jacksonville, Fila. 


' 
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